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HOSEA vii. 12 AND ITS TESTIMONY TO THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


OSEA viii. 12 is rendered in the Authorized Version : 


‘*I have written to him the great things of my law, du¢they were counted asa 
strange thing.’’ 


The Revised Version has : 


‘* Though I write forhim my law inten thousand frecepts, they are counted as a 
strange thing.” 


And in the margin : 

Or, ‘‘ I wrote for him the ten thousand things of my law, but théy,’’ etc., 
which last the American Appendix proposes to substitute for the 
text. 

This passage is one of special interest and importance in its bear- 
ing upon the present phase of Old Testament criticism. All critics, 
even those of the most revolutionary class, confess that we have in 
the book of Hosea the genuine production of the prophet bearing 
that name, who exercised his ministry in the northern kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes in the eighth century B.c. The length of his min- 
istry has been contested, but all agree that it began, as stated in the 
title of his prophecies, in the reigns of Jeroboam II., of Israel, and 
Uzziah, of Judah. In the writings of Hosea and his contemporaries 
we have documents of undisputed value and authority for estimating 
the condition of things in Israel at the period to which they belong. 
Those who would sweep away the prior books of the Bible, and who 
concede to them no historical character, admit that here we are 


upon solid ground. It thus comes to be a question of no small con- 
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sequence, What do these prophets represent to have been the state 
of things existing in their day ? and what do they presuppose as 
having taken place before their time? So far as can be deduced 
from their writings, did the previous history of Israel, and particu- 
larly the course of their religious development, conflict with the 
statements of the Pentateuch and of the historical books? or do 
they harmonize with these statements, and thus lend them additional 
confirmation ? 

The passage in Hosea which is placed at the head of this article is 
of very great consequence in this aspect. It explicitly recognizes 
thegxistence of an extensive written law, claiming divine origin and 
authority by a right which the prophet not only himself held to be 
valid, but to which he could appeal as undeniable, though its pre- 
cepts were sinfully disregarded ; which is precisely the way that he 
might be expected to speak ‘of the law of Moses, if it was really his. 
The critics make desperate but futile efforts to escape from or to 
break the force of this clear and decisive testimony. 

In discussing this passage we shall find occasion to deal with a 
number of interesting questions which are involved in it, or may be 
illustrated by it. We proceed accordingly to consider : 

I. Its text. 

2. Its grammatical rendering. 

3. Its bearing upon the Mosaic origin and divine authority of the 
Pentateuch. 

In this verse there is one instance of a K’ri, or marginal reading, 
differing from the K’thibh, or written text. For 135, “‘ ten thou- 
sand,’’ in the text the margin substitutes ‘35, ‘‘ multitudes.’’ The 
origin of these diverse readings and their mutual relation has been 
variously conceived. It has been conjectured that they may have 
arisen from a critical collation of MSS. whose variant readings have 
thus been preserved. But it is obvious that this cannot be the true 
explanation. In any such attempt at critical correction by a com- 
parison of MSS. the collators would undoubtedly have inserted what 
they thought to be the preferable reading in the text, and placed the 
inferior one in the margin. But the K’thibh is what is written ; the 
K’ri what is read. The former stands in the text; the latter is in 
reading uniformly substituted for it. 

The learned Dr. Pocock,* Professor of Hebrew and Arabic in 
Oxford, writing in 1685, urges that the K’ri has arisen from the lack 
of congruence between the vowels and letters of the text, whence it 
was inferred that the letter vav was written instead of yodh. He 
regards this as proving 


* Commentary on Hosga, in loc. 
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‘‘that there were in their ancient Hebrew copies the vowels put, which they durst 
not to alter; else would he that put them have fitted them to the letter written in the 
text, and not by reason of them have conjectured that the letter was written wrong, or 
that it was not so plain but that it might easily be mistaken, and therefore not daring 
to change anything to the least tittle or piece of a line, have given warning in the 
margin what letter it was to be taken for: for between the letter vav and the letter 
yodh there is no farther difference than that the tail line of one is shorter than of the 
other.”’ 

As, however, the assumption that the vowels were from the begin- 
ning an integral part of the text is now known to be untenable, the 
K’ris cannot have sprung from the vowels, as Dr. Pocock supposed. 

The only hypothesis that will satisfactorily account for all the 
facts is that the Hebrew text originally consisted of the letters only. 
This was regarded as sacredly and inviolably fixed before the addition 
of the vowel points to serve as guides in reading. Hence, wherever 
a steadfast tradition had decided, for whatever reason, that a par- 
ticular word was to be read differently from the way in which it was 
written, there was no other resource but to leave the text as it was, 
put the letters of the word to be read in the margin, and attach the 
vowel points of this marginal reading to the letters of the text. The 
reader is thus notified, by the discrepancy between the letters and 
the accompanying vowels, that the word to be read is different from. 
that which lies in the text before him. 

The letters being thus the oldest constituent of the text, it is: 
further clear that the K’thibh must be regarded as the true original 
reading, except in those few instances in which there is reason to- 
suspect an error of transcription; and that the K’ri is simply a. 
traditional gloss, the source of which can mostly be pointed out, 
since the object commonly is to remove some real or fancied diffi-. 
culty in the original text. In the present instance, as in many 
others, the K’ri was doubtless intended to effect a more formal 
grammatical agreement between related words. The numeral 135,. 
ten thousand, is attached to the singular noun ‘nNviA, my /aw, and this 
in turn supplies the subject to the plural verb of the next clause 
123, were counted. The boldness of this construction is instantly 
relieved in both clauses by the substitution of the plural construct 1°35 
for the numeral 135, which puts the sing. ‘‘ law’’ no longer in apposi-- 
tion with the preceding, but in the genitive and governed. by it; and 
which, moreover, provides a plural subject for the following verb. 
It is done, however, at the expense of giving a plural form to an 
abstract noun 25, which nowhere else occurs except in.the singular.. 
And though Kennicott notes that thirteen of the MSs. examined by 
him had °35 in the text,* and though the St. Petersburg Codex has 





_* See also Horsley, in loc. 
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the same, the originality of 125, as found in the great body of Hebrew 
MSS., is vouched for by the 7A7jO0g kat of the LXX ; only the words 
are divided differently and the vav has been mistaken for the copu- 
lative conjunction. 

As the K’thibh is not provided with vowels, the interpreter must 
supply such as the form demands. Archbishop Newcome quotes Dr. 
Forsayeth as pointing {29 = 13", and attaching nn to the next clause. 
“*T have written against him his suit ’’—z.e., he is condemned in 
the controversy between himself and God. This not only gives a 
very doubtful meaning to the phrase, but introduces a figure foreign 
to the connection and destroys the manifest allusion of 129 to the 
nain, multiplied, of the preceding verse. De Dieu points 139, the 
noun 35 with 3 masc. sing. suffix referring to the people, and translates 
‘*my law, which is his greatness or excellency,’’ that by which the 
people is made great, exalted, or distinguished among the nations. 
Maurer suggests that 13. maybe the noun 345 with vav paragogic 
archaically attached to the construct, as in i779, Ps. cxiv. 8, or iN 
ys Gen. 1 : 24, ‘‘the multitude—z.e., numerous precepts of my 
law.’ Kimchi appears to point it 139 3 pl. pret. of the verb 7125, 
paraphrasing it “*‘ the commandments of which there ave many in my 
/aw.’’ All these constructions, however, are forced and unnatural. 
The simplest understanding of the word, and that which has com- 
mended itself to the great body of interpreters, is 133, myriad or 
ten thousand. As it is obvious that this is not here intended as a 
definite number, to be strictly computed, its general meaning is suf- 
ficiently expressed by the K’ri ‘‘the multitudes of my law’’—i.e., 
its multitudinous precepts. 

The Jewish commentator Kimchi, followed by Tarnovius and 
others, not satisfied with the stress thus apparently laid upon the 
extent of the law as shown in its numerous precepts, gives a different 
turn to the thought by understanding it to mean not ‘‘the multi- 
tudes of my law,’’ but “‘the great things of my law,’’ a rendering 
adopted in the Authorized English Version. So too Drusius, who 
explains it of the law as containing great and excellent things, and 
compares as an illustrative parallel tad peyadeia tod Oevd, ‘‘ the great 
things of God,’’ in Acts ii. 11. Marckius argues in favor of this 
view that the word “‘ law’’ is in the singular, not plural, as though 

numerous laws were spoken of ; and further that the multitude 
of its commands would not so commend the law as its inherent 
greatness and majesty. Capito and CEcolampadius (as reported by 
Pocock) suppose that a distinction is here intended in the contents 
of the law. The people prided themselves upon their compli- 
ance with the law in its minor matters, its outward rites and sacri- 
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ficial services, while God had also revealed to them its weightier 
matters, justice, mercy, and faith, which they utterly neglected. 
But this is importing into the word a méaning which it does not 
possess, and into the passage a thought not intended by the prophet. 
No contrast is here suggested between the less and the more im- 
portant commandments of the law, between its ritual and its moral 
precepts. Nor is it the design of these words to set forth the dig- 
nity of the law and the exaltation which it conferred upon those 
who possessed it, as ¢.g. in Deut. iv. 6-8. 35 does not express the 
idea of dignity, exaltation, and greatness, but simply that of multi- 
tude or abundance. The thought is that of quantity or number, 
much or many, not quality, excellent or great. Accordingly all the 
ancient versions without exception give to the word the sense of 
multitude or multiplicity ; and the most recent commentators do the 
same. Kimchi and those who followed him were misled by the use 
of 3. in Aramezic and the later Hebrew to signify great, whence it 
was used as a title of office, and is so perpetuated in the word 
Rabbi. 

Houbigant and Horsley discard the vowels of this word, reading 
‘3. instead of ‘39, and attaching it to the following clause: ‘‘ The 
masters of my law are accounted, as it were, an alien race’’—+2.¢., 
those who pretend to be expounders of the law shall be disowned as 
aliens. Archbishop Newcome alters the letters as well as the vowels. 
‘“*T suspect,’’ he says, ‘‘ that the true reading is 134, the words of 
my law.’’ Dimock, Boothroyd, Gratz, Kuenen, and Cheyne follow 
him in this conjecture. Cheyne says: ‘‘ The expression in the 
Hebrew, however we understand it, is remarkable and somewhat 
harsh. All djfficulty would be removed if we might suppose the 
omission of a letter and a transposition ; the phrase would then 
run, ‘the words of my law.’’”’ This arbitrary change of text is 
altogether uncalled for, and is directly in the face of all the ancient 
authorities, both MSs. and versions. The sense is perfectly good as 
it stands, and the construction, though somewhat unusual, admits of 
ready explanation. 

As the word "A, my Jaw, may be converted into ‘Din, my laws, 
by a simple change of the Massoretic points, Hitzig and Wellhausen 
so read it. The former renders ‘‘ my instructions to the number of 
ten thousand ;’’ and Wellhausen, ‘‘ ever so many of my directions.” 
The precise meaning of the word ‘‘ Torah’’ and its usage in the 
prophets may best be considered at a later stage in ourdiscussion. It 
is sufficient to remark now that, while it may be used in the plural of 
particular commandments, it is much more commonly employed in 
a general or collective sense of a body of legislation in which par- 
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ticular enactments or precepts find their place. There is no diffi- 
culty, therefore, in assuming any one of three possible constructions. 
‘NVA may be in the gen. after 135, ‘‘ the ten thousand things of my 
law ;’’ or, in apposition with it, the ten thousand things—viz., my 
law ; or, as Ewald proposes, in a loose subordination after it, as is 
usual with nouns denoting the material, ten thousand (precepts of) 
my law, as three measures (of) flour, four rows (of) stone, or thirty 
(shekels of) silver. The early Greek versions put the noun in the 
plural ; this, however, is only a translation according to the sense 
and agreeably to the idiom of the Greek language, not an indication 
that the Hebrew word was a plural ; just as Ewald translates mene 
Lehren, ‘* my teachings,’’ while explicitly declaring that it is in the 
singular in the original. There is no good reason, therefore, for sus- 
pecting the accuracy of the Hebrew points or for departing from 
them in the present instance. 

We now proceed to consider the correct translation of this verse. 
Everything depends upon the proper rendering of the verbal form 
anax, While this form is capable of being variously understood in 
different connections, its most ordinary force, as is well known, is 
that of a simple future, ‘‘I will write.’’ It is so rendered by the 
Septuagint and by Jerome. 

The Septuagint alters the meaning of the verse entirely by a slight 
modification of the text, by which apparently the translators would 
escape the inconsistency involved in rendering 2n>x as a future, while 
yet it must antedate the following preterite. The application of the 
sentence is accordingly so changed that this difficulty is removed. 
In order to understand the meaning and bearings of the verse before 
us, it will be necessary to include in our view that which precedes 
and that which follows, since they are intimately connected with it. 
The LXX thus render Hos. viii. 11-13: 


‘“* Because Ephraim multiplied altars, beloved altars became sins to him. I will write 
down a multitude for him; and his enactments were reckoned as foreign, even the 
beloved altars. Wherefore if they offer sacrifice and eat flesh, the Lord will not receive 
these things. Now he will remember their iniquities and punish their sins. They 
returned to Egypt, and they shall eat unclean things in Assyria.’’ 


These last words, ‘‘ they shall eat unclean things in Assyria,” 
were, as is noted by Jerome, marked with an obelus in Origen’s 
Hexapla as an insertion by the translators. They are borrowed from 
ix. 3, and illustrate the facility with which expressions and clauses 
are introduced from parallel passages. 

The phrase *‘ beloved altars’’ represents ‘2939 "N32, ‘* sacrifices of 
mine offerings,’’ which is transferred from the beginning of ver. 13 
to the close of ver. 12 ; ‘N3!, sacrifices, being read as if it were ‘N3!>, 


‘ 
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altars, and °3529 being derived, not from 3%, ¢o give, in the sense of 
gifts or offerings, but from 37%, Zo ove. 

This same epithet ‘“ beloved ”’ is likewise attached to “‘ altars’’ in 
ver. 11, in place of the emphatic repetition in the Hebrew of xom® 
to sin, which the translators seem to have dropped as an unnecessary 
pleonasm ; though the Complutensian edition and the Biblia Regia 
have érAnupeAnuéva, faulty altars, instead of jyannuéva, beloved altars ; 
and for the old Latin rendering of this passage, a/taria dilecta, 
“beloved altars,’’ an ancient gloss substitutes de/icta, *‘ sins’’ or 
‘* érimes,’’ evidently with the view of assimilating it to the Hebrew, 
which the eig gzaptiav of Symmachus, vouched for by the Syro- 
hexaplaric, shows to have read then as now. 

The sense of this passage in the LXX is this: Ephraim, having 
multiplied altars and thus involved himself in sin, God declares, I 
will write down against him, hold him accountable for, charge to his 
account this multitude of altars ; these altars, which he loves and has 
legalized, have been reckoned foreign by the Lord, not native or 
proper to Israel, but alien and outlandish, fit only for the heathen 
around them. Wherefore the Lord will not accept worship so 
offered. The verse thus interpreted relates not to God’s written law, 
which the people had disregarded, but to God in the capacity of a 
judge passing sentence upon them for their sinful multiplication of 
altars, and regarding the altars which they have legalized as not to 
be tolerated in Israel. This does not indicate that the Hebrew text 
before the translators was different from that which we possess. Its 
identity is abundantly evidenced. Aquila has rAn@vvopéevovg vépovg, | 
showing that it was a multitude of laws, not altars, which is here 
spoken of. Symmachus has 7A/0n vouwv pov, multitudes of my laws, 
showing that God’s laws and not Israel’s sinful enactments are re- 
ferred to. The same thing is established by Jerome’s rendering, 
which is preserved without change in the Vulgate, “‘ multiplices 
leges meas,’’ my manifold laws. The Syriac, too, and the Targum, 
correspond precisely with the Hebrew text as it now stands. So 
that the variation of the LXX translators is plainly traceable to their 
own arbitrary rendering. 

The Greek fathers in their annotations upon this passage follow, 
of course, the rendering of the LXX, and show how they under- 
stood it. 

Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuestia (A.D. 392), comments as follows : 


‘* This multitude of the altars and of those new laws which they invented concerning 
the worship of idols I will lay up as a written accusation and a just one against them, 
lodging information against them on the ground of such transgressions. The altars 
for which they show great love and zeal shall come under the power of their enemies,” 
which is his explanation of their being ‘‘ reckoned as foreign.’’ 
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Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus, expounds this verse to the same 
purport and in very similar terms. 

Cyril of Alexandria finds three sins here charged against the 
Ephraimite kings : 

‘*(1) That they multiplied altars to sin ; (2) that they held them as beloved when they 
should have mourned and lamented for offending God ; (3) that the beloved altars (viz., 
the altars of burnt-offering and of incense in the tabernacle and in the temple at Jeru- 
salem), which they should treat with all reverence, were regarded as foreign. The 
prophet interjects the clause, I will write against them as sins the multitude of their 
altars built by them for sins and their legalized sacrifices, or the times and ways in 
which they performed their profane rites.” 

Cyril, it will be observed, takes the expression ‘‘ beloved altars’’ 
in a twofold sense in application, first, to the idolatrous altars to 
which the Ephraimites were so attached, and, secondly, to the true 
and lawful altars, to which they ought to have been devoted, but 
which they regarded as belonging to a foreign state—viz., to Judah. 

Theophylact, Bishop of Bulgaria, in the eleventh century, ex- 
pounds in much the same fashion in terms which need not be here 
repeated. He makes an application of the passage, however, and 
adds some practical suggestions that are not without interest. 

‘* To the people who slew Christ,”’ he says, ‘‘ even their lawful altars became sin ; 
and whatsoever they had received from God as lawful was written as an accusation 
against them when they transgressed.’’ Upon the clause ‘‘ the altars are reckoned as 
foreign,” he remarks : ‘‘ They have much solicitude for their idolatrous altars ; but my 
altars are reckoned foreign to them and are neglected—viz., the two altars in the court 
and in the tabernacle. We all have two altars, one without, on which we offer bodily 
actions to God ; one within, in the mind, on which we send up to God the incense of 
prayer and of exalted spiritual and divine contemplation. These are the really beloved 
and precious altars. But if thrusting these aside, any one multiplies altars to himself, 


borne along to manifold forms of wickedness in deeds and thoughts, driven about by 
various and strange doctrines, such altars become sin to him.”’ 


The Arabic version of Walton’s Polyglott follows the LXX, but 
understands it somewhat differently. The “‘ writing’’ is freely para- 
phrased as a sentence of expulsion ; and the ‘* multitude’’ is inter- 
preted to be not the altars, but Israel themselves. The subsequent 
clauses have also undergone some modification. Its rendering is, 
‘‘T will disquiet,’’ or chase to and fro, ‘‘ his multitude ; my laws 
were regarded as foreign. The beloved altars the Lord will not 
accept, since they slay. the victims and eat the flesh.”’ 

Jerome’s Latin Version brings us back to the form of the Hebrew 
text. He says in his Commentary on Isa. ix. 2, that it is his usage 
in difficult places to give the renderings of both the Hebrew and the 
LXX in order that the diligent reader may perceive how far the 
latter departs from the other Greek versions and from the Hebrew 
verity. His own rendering of the passage before us is, ‘‘ I will write 
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for them my manifold laws, which have been regarded as foreign.’’ 
The laws, he says, are those which God “‘ had previously given by 
Moses.”’ God is represented as declaring that he would write these 
laws afresh to the people ; but then he recalls the manner in which 
they have already been treated. ‘‘ Of what use,” he says, “‘ is it to 
write more, when they have despised those which they have already 
received ? For, when he had commanded that there should be one 
altar in Jerusalem, is it not despising God that they have made altars 
in all the mountains and hills to provoke the Lord? They have 
made altars not to please me, but that they might sacrifice many 
victims and eat their flesh.‘’ And he goes on to make application 
of the passage: ‘‘ There is one altar in the church, one faith and 
baptism, which heretics deserting have framed many altars to them- 
selves, not to please God, but to multiply their sins. Therefore 
they deserve not to receive the laws of God, since they have before- 
time despised what they have received.”’ 

Jerome does not, as has sometimes been stated, interpret the verse 
before us conditionally, “‘ If I were to write my law,’’ nor even inter- 
rogatively, ‘‘ Shall I write ?’’ etc. His idea is that God first declares 
his purpose to re-write his laws to the people ; this purpose is then 
reversed, inasmuch as they have already been contemptuously dis- 
regarded. Jerome thus attempts to combine the future writing of 
the laws with the past disregard of them ; but this obliges him to 
take ‘‘ write’ in the sense of ‘‘ re-write,’’ and to foist into the pas- 
sage a change of purpose on the part of God, which is neither ex- 
pressed nor implied. 

Rufin, while he adopts the rendering of his learned contemporary, 
understands the writing of the laws not in the sense of enacting 
them, but in that of executing their penalty. ‘‘ The figure,’ he 
says, ‘‘is taken from a judge who pronounces a written sentence. 
My laws, which long since promulgated are chiefly contained in the 
volume of Deuteronomy, I will write manifoldly against them—z.e., 
I will execute them, and accumulate inflictions upon them.’’ This 
is putting a sense upon the phrase ‘‘ to write laws’’ which it mani- 
festly will not bear. 

Cornelius 4 Lapide, the distinguished Roman Catholic professor 
at Louvain in the first half of the seventeenth century, follows 
Rufin, while the Spanish commentator Sanchez substantially adopts 
the view of Jerome. The latter supposes that God is speaking 
ironically and, as it were, in disapproval of further effort for the 
moral improvement of Israel, since they would be no better for it. 
‘*T will forsooth write for Israel new laws, which he will contemn 
like the old ones,’’ meaning really that it would be preposterous to 
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do so. Cornelius a Lapide paraphrased it thus, “‘ Whereas I 
formerly wrote my manifold laws and their penalties on stone by 
Moses, I will now write them on the back of the Israelites with a rod 
and a pen of iron—that is to say, I will inflict upon them the mani- 
fold plagues described by Moses by the sword of their enemies, 
because they have neglected and despised my laws as foreign. Asa 
good man is a living law, so is the punishment of the wicked which 
cries aloud to others to avoid their sins.’’ And he urges in con- 
firmation of this view the first word of ver. I1, °3, decause, as sug- 
gesting a causal relation between this verse and the next. ‘‘ Because 
Ephraim has multiplied altars to sin, I will inflict upon him the 
penalties of the law.’’ The obvious reply is that, even if this particle 
suggests a relation to what follows, the sequence may be found in 
the second clause of ver. 11 itself, or, better still, in the denuncia- 
tion of ver. 13. But the true connection, as the best commentators 
agree, is rather with what precedes, either with ver. 10, or with the 
thought which finds expression in various forms in the antecedent 
portion of the chapter—Ephraim shall be punished by subjection to 
foreign nations because of his sinful multiplication of altars. And 
this is besides the effectual answer to Stuck’s argument of the frag- 
mentary character of the discourses of Hosea, based upon this same 
particle. He claims that ver. 11 begins a new fragment, which 
stands in no relation to the foregoing, and that the opening word 
‘because’ points exclusively to what follows. The fact is that it 
links that verse in the most intimate manner with the whole preced- 
ing context. 

Bishop Horsley also translates 2728 as a future, and takes the 
clause in a punitive sense ; but he reaches this result by transferring 
xon> with altered vowels from the end of ver. 11 to the beginning of 
ver. 12, and making it the object of the verb so as to express what 
God will inscribe upon Israel—viz., that he is the property of sin. 
This, as he supposes, is in allusion to the custom of marking a slave 
with the owner’s name. As in Isa. xliv. 5, a man is said to acknowl- 
edge Jehovah's ownership by writing upon his hand m5, Fehovah's, 
so here God declares, ‘‘ Inasmuch as Ephraim hath multiplied altars, 
altars are (counted) sin to him. I will write upon him xon?, Sin’s,”’ 
or belonging to Sin. 

The changes of text and forced interpretations, which have now 
been reviewed, have been very properly discarded by more recent 
scholars. Those who now assign a future sense to 2A28, claim that 
it is hypothetical and suggests a condition which is not actual, but 
only supposed. Thus Hitzig, who herein follows Abarbanel and 
Mercerus, says that inasmuch as Israel never had 10,000 laws, nor 
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anything like it, 7728 cannot be regarded as a historical present, but 
must be hypothetical. ‘‘ Were I to write for him my instructions 
to the number of 10,000, they would be despised as those of a 
stranger’ who has no right to command, Gen. xix. 9. 

Dr. Robertson Smith * says: ‘‘ The prophets of the eighth cen- 
tury never speak of a written law of Moses. The only passage 
which has been taken to do so is Hosea viii. 12 ; and here the gram- 
matical translation is, *“‘ Though I wrote to him my Torah in ten 
thousand precepts, they would be esteemed asa strange thing.”’ 
Dr. T. K. Cheyne + regards this rendering as ‘* grammatically pos- 
sible,’’ though he does not himself adopt it. Wellhausen ¢ gives 
substantially the same translation, except that to obscure the testi- 
mony here given to the existence of a written law still more, he 
arbitrarily alters the sense of the verb: ‘‘ Were I to prescribe to him 
ever so many of my directions, they would be esteemed as those of 
a stranger.’’ But as Eichhorn§ long since observed : ‘‘ So long as 
laws are only perpetuated orally and by tradition, no one will use 
scribere for prescribere.’’ Even if 3n> meant ‘‘ prescribe’’ in this 


passage, it could only have been used in this sense because it was a 
familiar fact that the divine law was in written form. And this is 
as clearly true if the clause be hypothetical as if it be declarative. 
Why, in putting the case of imposing his commands upon the peo- 


ple, should he speak of writing his law to them, unless this was the 
recognized form proper to the divine law and associated with it in 
their minds by existing usage? Further, if this clause were purely 
hypothetical, it would be incongruous to speak of enjoining ten 
thousand precepts, as though so vast a number would be more likely 
to secure obedience than the inculcation of afew. But the hypo- 
thetical construction is shown to be absolutely impossible by the 
preterite tense of the following verb. %3¥m) cannot possibly mean 
‘they would be esteemed,’’ but only ‘‘ they have been esteemed as 
a strange thing.’’ The contemptuous disregard of the law here 
denounced is actual and past. The writing of the law, which was 
followed by this treatment, cannot therefore be either hypothetical 
or future. As Pocock remarked two centuries ago, ‘*33¥m3, have been 
accounted, doth seem to require that it should be spoken rather of 
something that he had already written than of what he would after 
write.’” Kuenen (Hexateuch, p. 175) concedes that ‘‘ the existence 





* Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 297. See also The Prophets of Israel, 
p. 114. 

+ Hosea with Notes, p. go: 

2 Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels, p. 60. 

§ Ejinleitung in’s Alte Testament, 4th ed., vol. ii., p. 604. 
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of written Tora is expressly asserted in one passage (Hosea viii. 12) 
and rendered highly probable by the context in others.”’ 

Ewald,* in his Grammar, cites Hos. viii. 12 as an example of a 
conditional clause without .a conditional particle. But he does not 
so translate it in his Propheten; and in his History of Israel + he 
draws inferences from it which assume it to be an affirmation, and 
are quite inconsistent with the notion of its being purely hypotheti- 
cal. Professor Driver, in his Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, dis- 
cusses at some length ‘‘ hypothetical propositions without the aid of 
any hypothetical particle to introduce them,’’ but can find no 
instance analogous to this. He says: “* Whether it is permissible to 
explain Hos. viii. 12’? as belonging to a certain class of these cases 
‘*is doubtful, as nowhere does the perfect appear in the apodosis.’’ 
Psalm xi. 8 might be urged if the common rendering were correct : 
‘‘If the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous do ?”’ 
but the proper translation is: ‘‘ The foundations will be destroyed ; 
what hath the righteous done’ or effected ? 

We are thus shut up to the necessity of finding in 2A28 not a refer- 
ence to the future, nor a hypothetical statement, but a declaration 
respecting the past. The people are charged with having already 
shown their disregard of God’s written law ; the writing of that law 
must, of course, have preceded their violation of it. Now, this 
verbal form 7 AD, as is well known and universally acknowledged, 
may be used, and often is used, in vivid descriptions of the past, 
when that which has already taken place is spoken of in lively dis- 
course, as though it were now occurring before the eyes. It is such 
a use of the Hebrew future or imperfect as we are familiar with in 
the English historical present, which is employed for a similar pur- 
pose. We sing, ‘‘ He dies, the Friend of sinners dies,’’ when the 
meaning is that Christ died upon the cross of Calvary. Thus in Ps. 
ciii. 7 the Psalmist, speaking of God’s grace to former generations, 
says: ‘‘ He made known (or makes known) his ways unto Moses, 
his acts unto the children of Israel,’’ where the Hebrew has 3". 
So God here says, ‘‘I write my law,’’ meaning I wrote it through 
the instrumentality of Moses, the action being made more impres- 
* sive by being exhibited to the eyes as then taking place. It is so 
rendered by Symmachus, éypaia, J wrote; so by the Targum and 
Syriac Peshitto. 

It has been objected to this rendering that such a use of the tense 
belongs only to the higher or poetic style ; and that in prose it is 
only to be found with certain particles as 8, or 0%. Thus Dr. 


* Heb. Gram., § 357 4. + Eng. Trans., vol. i., p. 84. 
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Cheyne * says: ‘‘ The tense is the imperfect, which is sometimes 
used in highly poetical passages where past occurrences are referred 
to. Such a use of the imperfect would, however, here be isolated, 
nor is the passage in a poetical style. We must therefore reject the 
rendering of the Authorized Version, and with it the theory that 
the prophet refers simply and solely to a body of Mosaic legisla- 
tion.” 

But the obvious reply to this is: 1. The historical use of this 
tense, though rare in ordinary prose without accompanying particles, 
is not unexampled, as the instances cited by Driver and other gram- 
marians sufficiently show. 2. The style of Hosea, except in ch. I 
and 3, is not to be measured by the rules of simple prose, but is, on 
the contrary, remarkable for its bold and unusual constructions, 
And in particular there are other clear instances of the historical use 
of the future or imperfect, as }! vi. 1, ‘‘ he smote,’’ and especially xii. 
5, in which, as Dr. Cheyne observes, ‘* poetry is dispelled by prose ;”’ 
and yet with allusion to an event in the life of Jacob, the prophet 
says, 38¥, ‘‘ He found him in Bethel, and there,’’ 131, ‘* he spake 
with us.’’+ I believe that Ewald stands quite alone in insisting here 
upon a future sense, and making the clause predictive of revelations 
yet to be made in Bethel, which there is nothing in the connection 
to suggest, and which is at variance with every other reference made 
by Hosea to that desecrated spot. 3. This historical use of the 
future by Hosea finds its analogy and further confirmation in his 
prophetic use of the preterite in repeated instances—iv. 109, viii. 8, ix. 
6, 7, 16, x. 5, 15. The imagination which could transport itself 
thus into the distant future could as readily take its standpoint in 
the past. 

There is another use of the Hebrew future or imperfect with refer- 
ence to past action which may also be applicable here. It is fre- 
quently employed of what is habitual or customary. So understood, 
the verse would read, ‘‘I have repeatedly written to him,’’ or I 
have been constantly writing to him ‘* the ten thousand things of my 
law, but they have been counted as a strange thing,’’ as something 





* Hosea, p. 36, note. 

+ Kuenen (Hexateuch, p. 228) says of this passage : ‘‘ The words, ‘ at Bethel he (Yahwé) 
found him (Jacob), and there spoke he with him’ (read 12}), puint to an account of a 
theophany at Bethel after Jacob’s return from Aram. Strictly speaking, the only such 
narrative we possess is in Gen. xxxv. 9, sqq.’’ The attempt to render the verbs as fre- 
quentatives, ‘‘ used to find,”’ ‘‘ used to speak,’’ breaks down from the fact that there are 
but two recorded instances of God’s appearing to Jacob at Bethel. And there seems to 
be reason in Kuenen’s claim that one of these is excluded by the conditions of the 


case ; for the clause referring to Bethel comes after an allusion to Jacob’s wrestling 
with the angel. 
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foreign or alien, in which the people had no concern ; which is pref- 
erable to the rendering of the second clause, ‘“‘they have been 
counted as the work of a stranger,’’ as though they had proceeded 
from some foreign deity, or one who had no claims upon them and 
no right to control them. 

This habitual or frequentative sense of the verb ‘‘I have written 

my law to them again and again’’ yields substantially the same 
meaning as the historical present; only, as Hengstenberg * ob- 
serves, it directs attention to ‘‘ the continual validity of the law that 
was written centuries before. What God has once written, that he 
writes, as it were, evermore. . . . On account of the continuance 
of the essence the prophet represents the formal act by which it was 
first made known as likewise continuing. He speaks of God as con- 
stantly writing the law, because, once written, it has the same 
validity as though it were every moment written anew.’’ In like 
manner God is spoken of (Isa. xlii. 5) as creating the heavens and 
stretching them out and spreading forth the earth—the participle 
denoting continuous action—since God’s upholding and preserving 
what he had once made is regarded as a continued creation. 
Kimchi so understands the passage before us. He remarks that 
anos is here equivalent to ‘nand ; and 3.n28 is used as meaning, I 
am writing my law to them day by day, when the prophets whom I 
am sending to them warn them according to the words of the law 
and recall them to their memory; but it does them no good.”’ 
Pocock takes the same view. He says: 


“* The future is not unusually put to signify a continued act and a custom of doing a 
thing, and is therefore rendered by others in the present tense. He wrote to them by 
Moses, not for that time only, but that they might be perpetually before their eygs as if 
he were still writing. He continued also to write them by the prophets, who daily put 
them in mind of them and interpreted them to them, and themselves wrote also to them 
their own admonitions agreeable to them ; although their preaching them to them may 
also be called citing them in a larger acceptation of the word.” 


This view of the agency of the prophets as contemplated in this 
passage under the aspect of a re-enacting of the law and, as it were, 
writing it afresh, proved a stepping-stone to a very different concep- 
tion which has been advanced in recent times, that the law here 
meant is not exclusively or not at all the law of Moses, but rather 
the revelation made through the prophets. Thus the Speaker’s 


sé 


Commentary understands it to denote *‘ God’s multiplied communi- 
cations of his will to the people in writing ; having in view, perhaps, 
not only ‘the book of the law,’ but also instructions given through 
prophets and by them even before Hosea’s time committed to 





* Die Authentie des Pentateuches, i., p. 64. 
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writing.’’ Nowack says: ‘‘ The imperfect is chosen here because 
the prophet has a perfectly correct consciousness that the legislation 
did not take place at once in the time of Moses, but rather was 
gradually completed.’’ And Cheyne adds to the same import: 
** The prophet is fully conscious that the divinely-given laws under 
which Israel lives (or ought to live) were not formulated once for all 
in the Mosaic age, but grew up in different ages. Thus understood, 
the passage is an important authority for the existence of a legal 
literature before the Pentateuch became canonical.”’ 

It is freely admitted that the word Torah is neither by derivation 
nor Biblical usage limited to the law of Moses. Derived from 7n, 
to teach, its radical meaning would appear to be zzstruction. Accord- 
ingly the Dutch divine and scholar, Cocceius, in the interest of Prot- 
estant theology, gave to it in this passage the meaning of ‘‘ doc- 
trine,’” which is to be drawn froma written rule of faith and not 
from oral tradition ; and the sin of counting it a strange thing is the 
rejecting of the true sense of Scripture and perverting it to false 
tenets. 

Torah, however, in actual usage is not mere instruction, but 
authoritative direction or law. And unless certain passages in the 
Book of Proverbs are exceptions, it is always used of the law of God. 
The priests are often spoken of as the custodians of the law. Thus 
Jer. xviii. 18 : ‘* The law shall not perish from the priest, nor counsel 
from the wise, nor the word from the prophet.’’ So also Ezek. vii. 
26. Mal. ii. 7: ‘‘ The priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and 
they should seek the law at his mouth.’” The most serious charge 
that could be brought against the priests was (Hos. iv. 6) that they 
had forgotten or (Ezek. xxii. 26) violated the law of God. Other 
passages in the prophets, however, show that the term Torah may 
be applied not only to the priestly law, but to the utterances of the 
prophets as well. Thus Isa. i. 10 bids the people ‘‘ Hear ye the 
word of the LORD, . . . give ear unto the law of our God.’” And 
ii. 3: ‘Out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the 
LORD from Jerusalem.’’ And v. 24: ‘‘ They have cast away the 
law of the LORD of hosts and despised the word of the Holy One of 
Israel.” In these and similar passages ‘‘ the law’’ is parallel to 
“‘the word of the LORD,’’ and is either identical with or at least 
includes the revealed will of God communicated through the 
prophets. 

But though the word Torah may be applied to the Torah of the 
prophets as well as the Torah of the priests, or may comprehend 
them both, it is obviously the priestly and not the prophetic Torah 
which is intended by Hosea in the passage before us. It is con- 
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vincingly argued by.Smend,* both from the phrase *35 or ‘nn 139 and 
from 32x, that laws in the proper sense, and not the injunctions of 
prophets, are here meant. If with Hitzig and Wellhausen we read 
‘*ten thousand Torahs,’’ this cannot be referred to the discourses of 
the prophets. For the Torah of the prophets is always spoken of 
as constituting one whole, including all that Jehovah commands at 
any given time, in any given condition of affairs, like the expression 
‘‘the word of the LorD.’’ So that one Torah of the prophets is 
not to be distinguished from another, but all that the prophets teach 
at any time whatever is God’s Torah. Accordingly, however nu- 
merous the books of the prophets may have been in Hosea’s time, 
they could not have been called ‘‘ten thousand Torahs.’’ Nor, if 
the other rendering be adopted, “‘ten thousand (precepts) of my 
law,’’ could this be applied to the prophets, for they utter discourses, 
not individual precepts, though their adversaries ridiculed them as 
delivering ‘* precept upon precept, line upon line’ (Isa. xxviii. 10, 13). 

But chiefly aynax shows that Hosea is here speaking of laws. 
Prophets may have been accustomed to commit their discourses to 
writing before the time of Hosea or Joel, though of this there is no 
evidence. But at any rate the prophets of Hosea’s age taught by 
speech, not by their pen. Though they committed to writing what 
they had previously uttered for the sake of giving their words a 
wider circulation or handing them down to posterity, they delivered 
the commands of Jehovah chiefly vwzvé voce. God says, Hos. xii. 
10, ‘‘I have spoken by the prophets ;’’ vi. 5, ‘‘I have hewed 
them by the prophets; I have slain them by the words of my 
mouth ;’’ and, xi. 2, 7, the prophets are said to have vainly 
‘‘called’’ the people to the Most High. If Hosea had meant the 
prophets, he would have said that God uttered or declared his will 
by them, but not that he wrote it. Duhm’s+ suggestion that God 
might have his instructions written down except that this, too, 
would be unavailing, is not only inconsistent with the terms of the 
verse, which preclude the hypothetical construction, but besides 
involves the absurdity that written messages might be expected to 
be more effective than those delivered orally. 

And while the written law here spoken of is evidently not the 
revelation of God through the prophets, but something quite distinct, 
a body of laws in the strict and proper sense, the form of the verb 
an2x does not oblige us to assume that these were gradually pro- 
duced or were committed to writing at successive periods. For, as 
Smend correctly observes, whether this clause be taken conditionally 





* Moses apud Prophetas, pp. 10 ff. + Die Theologie der Propheten, p. 131. 
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or declaratively, the imperfect may in vivid discourse represent a 
single act performed at one definite time in the past. According to 
Keil the tense form suggests that the law written in the time of 
Moses was still valid in the days of Hosea. There is force in 
Smend’s objection to this that, while the perfect may denote a thing 
done in the past which still continues in the present, the Hebrew 
imperfect never has this sense. The same result was reached by 
Hengstenberg, however, in an unobjectionable way, as has already 
been shown through the frequentative sense of the imperfect. God 
is represented as writing his law to Israel in perpetual repetition 
because its authority and binding force were the same as though it 
were freshly enacted and written anew day by day. But there is no 
more reason on this account to assume that it was written in succes- 
sive portions and in different ages than there is to understand Isaiah 
as declaring that the work of creation was still going forward when 
he speaks of God as creating the heavens and spreading forth the 
earth. The only objection to the rendering of this verse in the text 
of the Revised English Version : ‘‘ Though I write for him my law 
in ten thousand precepts, they are counted as a strange thing,”’ is 
that it seems to limit the statemert to present time and to exclude 
the reference to the past, which lies so unmistakably in the second 
verb. The dependent construction, which is adopted in the Revision 
and by Ewald in his Grammar, must not be confounded with the 
hypothetical construction of Hitzig, Wellhausen, and Robertson 
Smith, the effect of which is altogether different. ‘‘ Though I 
write’ implies the fact of writing. ‘‘ Though I wrote’ or “‘ were I 
to write’’ is a supposed case, which has not really occurred and may 
never occur ; it is not a fact, but simply a possibility. 

Ewald, commenting on this passage in his History of Israel, I., p. 
84 (Eng. Trans.), says : 

‘* We have the clear testimony of Hosea viii. 12 for the assertion that from this time 
onward a branch of literature was formed in the nation which flourished for several 
centuries, and aimed at collecting and elucidating the old hallowed laws, often in direct 
opposition to modern deteriorations. This assertion of Hosea shows at the same time 
that such writings originally enjoyed no public acknowledgment at all, but were current 
in the nation for centuries as free creations of literature, until this or that part of them 
chanced to gain a higher authority and become sacred.” And he adds in a note: 
‘*This passage presupposes that a number of books of the same kind as the Book of 
Origins (called by other critics the Priest Code), some of which were highly esteemed, 
were in circulation in the northern kingdom in the time of Hosea, though entirely dis- 
regarded by the authorities. Such myriads of written laws cannot refer to a very 
ancient literature, which time itself was constantly reducing ; they were evidently not 
very ancient writings.” 

But this distinguished scholar is here evidently substituting his 
own views for those of the prophet. There is nothing in the lan- 

39 
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guage of Hosea to imply that several books were intended, or 
that these were of various grades of authority, or that they 
were not ancient. The prophet does not tell us whether the 
ten thousand precepts were embraced in one book or in several ; * 
but as it is claimed that Jehovah wrote them, all must alike have 
been of unquestioned divine origin and authority. This was not 
merely the individual belief of the prophet himself, but must have 
been the accepted faith of the people at large, whom he was address- 
ing, and whom he charged with gross criminality for transgressing 
them. This was the hinge on which his entire ministry rested ; and 
unless he could presuppose the universal admission of the divine 
obligation of the law of Jehovah to which he appeals, his words had 
no meaning, and he was simply making himself ridiculous. 

Dr. Robertson Smith tells us + : 

‘* The Torah is not a new thing in the eighth century B.c. The false religion of the 
mass of the nation is always described as a corruption of truths which Israel ought to 
know. ‘Thou hast forgotten the Torah of thy God,’ says Hosea to the priests (Hos. 
iv. 6). It cannot fairly be doubted that the Torah which the priests have forgotten is 
Mosaic Torah. For the prophets do not acknowledge the priests as organs of reve- 
lation. Their knowledge was essentially traditional. Such traditions are based on old- 
established law, and they themselves undoubtedly referred their wisdom to Moses.”’ 

It is only necessary to add to this that Hosea speaks of God's 
writing the law in the sense of his enacting it and imposing it upon 
the people. This is equivalent to saying that he gave it to Israel in 
written form. The law subsisted not merely as immemorial usage, 
or oral tradition, but as a body of written statutes of ancient date, 
and doubtless universally ascribed (whether truly or falsely we do 
not now inquire) to Moses, who, as the critics tell us, was presumed 
to be the fountain-head of all legislation, as in fact their theory of 
“‘ legal fiction’’ contrived to account for the reference of Deuter- 
onomy and the Priest code to Moses, compels them to assume. 
Kuenen ¢ says: ‘‘ Nothing hinders us from assuming that the 
prophets had in view collections of laws, and admonitions, to which 
a higher antiquity or even a Mosaic origin was attributed.”’ 

This written law could not be merely the ten commandments, 
which some are willing to allow to have been Mosaic, at ieast in an 
abbreviated form. Ejichhorn’s § argument on this point is perfectly 
conclusive : ‘* No one could ever have spoken of the ten command- 
ments as myriades legum.’’ It must have been, as Pocock well 


* “There may, of course, either have been various small law-books, or one large 
one; we cannot determine this point from the Book of Hosea.’’ (Cheyne, Hosea, 
P- 37:) 

+ The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 297. 

¢ Religion of Israel, i., p. 56. § Einleitung, ii., p. 604. 
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observes, ‘‘ a manifold law, containing a multitude of precepts, fitted 
to all occasions of men and directing them in all parts of their duty 
and to a right performance of them for a right ordering of all their 
actions, that they might be well pleasing to him.’’ 

But it is further alleged that the Pentateuch is likewise excluded 
for a similar reason, since it does not contain anywhere near 10,000 
precepts. The entire Pentateuch, including history as well as legis- 
lation, has but 5845 verses; and even in the legislative portions 
each separate verse does not contain a distinct statute. But no one 
expects numerical exactness in such a statement as this, any more 
than in Deut. xxxii. 30, ‘‘ two shall put ten thousand to flight,’’ or 
1 Sam. xviii. 7, ‘‘ Saul hath slain his thousands and David his ten 
thousands.”’ The derivation of 13) points simply to a great number, 
and it is here obviously used indefinitely as its equivalent 1229 com- 
monly is. The ‘3) of the K’ri further shows that it was so under- 
stood. It simply denotes a law containing a great number of pre- 
cepts. Dr. Cheyne * concedes that in bulk it must have resembled 
the Pentateuch. He says: ‘‘ We can estimate the multiplicity 
spoken of from the Pentateuch, whether this work was known to 
Hosea in anything at all like its present form or not.”’ 

Why, then, may it not have been the Pentateuch? Nowack t 
says: ‘‘ Neither the Priest code nor Deuteronomy can here come 
into the account, for even in respect to the former it is universally 
admitted that it cannot have had canonical authority in the time of 
Amos and Hosea.’”’ And Cheyne tells us (p. 36) that it is impos- 
sible to write the history of revelation with Deuteronomy accepted 
as a work of the Mosaic or at any rate pre-Hezekian age. But here 
we take issue with this manifest begging of the question. This is 
the very point in controversy ; and we are not prepared to yield it 
without a contest. The present phase of revolutionary criticism has 
arisen in the last twenty years, and may perhaps be swept out of 
existence by the next critical wave. It is scarcely entitled yet to 
claim secure possession of the field. 

But the chief argument of the critics is that the law which Hosea 
here has in mind is of a moral and not a ceremonial nature. Thus 


Wellhausen : ¢ 


‘‘This passage has had the undeserved mishap of being obliged to serve as proof 
that Hosea knew extended writings of like contents with our Pentateuch. This is the 
only thing that follows from the antithesis instead of following my Toroth they sacrifice 
—for that is the meaning—that the possibility never entered the prophet’s mind that 
any one could make the cultus likewise the object of Jehovah's teachings.” 





* Hosea, p. gI. + Der Prophet Hosea erklart, p. 151. 
¢ Prolegomena, p. 60. 
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So, too, Nowack : 


‘* The prophet, in opposition to a people which places an exaggerated value on sacri- 
fices, points to the Torah, which consequently cannot have for its object the legal regula- 
tion of the cultus, but must have been of a prevailingly ethico-religious character.” 

It has been repeatedly maintained before that the prophets depre- 
ciated the ceremonial law. Perhaps the most remarkable attempt 
to elicit such a meaning from the verse before us is that of Junius 
and Tremellius, who render it: ‘‘ What I prescribe to him in the 
most ample documents of my law are reckoned as a strange thing ;”’ 
and this is interpreted to mean, I make no account of all their rites 
and ceremonies that are required by the law. Wellhausen maintains 
rightly enough that there was no breach between the prophets and 
the law ; only he has made the surprising discovery that the law had 
no relation to the ritual. 

‘* Hosea bitterly complains, iv. 6 ff.,’" he urges, “‘ that the priests are devoted to 
sacrifices instead of the Torah. The Torah which Jehovah entrusted to their order 
makes it their calling to spread the knowledge of God in Israel as requiring faithfulness 
and love, justice and equity, and not gifts; but from a paltry regard to their own 
interest they promote the inclination of the people to the cultus, in the overestimate of 
which consists their superstition, their sin, and their destruction. . . . Whence it may 
be seen how foolish it is to believe that the prophets controverted the law. They con- 
tend for the priestly Torah, only this has to do, not with the cultus, but with right and 


morals.”’ 

In point of fact, no such contrast, as Wellhausen assumes, is 
drawn between the ritual and morality. Hosea would not have the 
people abandon sacrifice for the sake of discharging their moral 
duties. On the contrary, he represents sacrifice by which pardon 
was obtained and the ephod by which the will of God was consulted 
as essential to the maintenance of Israel’s intercourse with Jehovah ; 
so that when he would depict the people in the seclusion of the exile 
—awaiting a happier future, but their relation to God and to idols 
both severed for the present—he speaks of them (iii. 4) as, on the 
one hand, without a sacrifice and without an ephod, and, on the 
other, without a pillar and without teraphim. As the latter were 
indispensable instruments and accompaniments of idolatry (x. 1, 
2), so were the former of the true worship of Jehovah. When he 
says (v. 6): ‘* They shall go with their flocks and with their herds 
to seek the LORD, but they shall not find him,” the antithesis im- 
plies that there was reason to expect that, going with such offerings, 
they would find him. The real cause of their failure is immediately 
added : *‘ He hath withdrawn himself fromthem.’’ When the Most 
High deciares (vi. 6) that he desired ‘‘ the knowledge of God more 
than burnt-offerings,’’ it is implied that burnt-offerings were desired. 
The threatened captivity would be aggravated by their inability to 
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observe the laws of ceremonial purity: ‘‘ They shall eat unclean 
things in Assyria’’ (ix. 3). The acceptability of drink-offerings prop- 
erly presented is taken for granted (ix. 4); and sacrifice must have 
been regarded as pleasing to God, when it is made the symbol of 
praise ; ‘‘ so will we render calves, our lips’’ (xiv. 2). That this was 
the attitude of the prophets is unequivocally conceded by Kuenen 
(Hexateuch, p. 176) : 

‘*We must not assert that the prophets reject the cultus unconditionally. On the 
contrary, they too share the belief that sacrifice is an essential element of true worship. 
The context always shows that what they really protest against is the idea that it is 
enough to take part in the cultus, that there is no inconsistency in devotional zeal 
coupled with neglect of Yahwé’s moral demands, and that so long as his altars smoke 
and his sanctuaries are frequented his favor is sure.’’ 

If Duhm’s conjectural emendation of ver. 13 were justified, there 
would be some semblance of reason for affirming that Wellhausen’s 
antithesis of Torah to sacrifice was to be found in the text. For 
‘anan *n3at Duhm * proposes to read 13:n3nx na—** The precepts of 
my law are counted a strange thing, but they love sacrifice.’’ But 
there is no warrant for this change of text; and Duhm himself 
admits that Hosea does not discard sacrifice altogether. He even 
fancies that there is this difference between Hosea and Amos, that 
while the latter insists only upon morality and civil righteousness, 
Hosea holds to religious requirements as well. 

If, then, neither the general teaching of Hosea nor the passage 
which we are examining affords any warrant for placing the law in 
contrast with sacrifice and the ritual generally, there is abundant 
reason, on the other hand, for affirming that the law must have 
included ritual matters and embraced regulations concerning them. 
In order to establish this it is not necessary, with Bredenkamp,t to 
resort to conjectural alterations of text. He inclines to follow the 
LXX both in attaching the first two words of ver. 13 to the end of 
ver. 12, and in deriving ‘2nan from ane, “‘ sacrifices beloved by me 
are counted a strange thing,’’ or else from 377 in the sense of giving 
or appointing, ‘‘ sacrifices appointed by me are counted a strange 
thing.’’ So that if Hosea had actually written what Bredenkamp 
thinks he may have written, there would be here an explicit asser- 
tion that the ten thousand things of the law which God had written 
and the people neglected embraced divinely approved or divinely 
instituted sacrifices. Nor will it be necessary to adopt Ewald’s 
unsupported rendering of ‘272m as meaning raw, in which case the 
thing censured in contrast with the law would be the novel and bar- 
barous usage of eating raw flesh in the ritual, which is explicitly for- 





* Die Theologie der Propheten, p. 132. + Gesetz und Propheten, p. 1§9. 
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bidden (Ex. xii. 9). Nor need we render this much-disputed word, 
as is done by certain Rabbins quoted by Kimchi and approved, 
among others, by Levy in his Chaldadisches Worterbuch, ‘‘ My burnt 
sacrifices,’ as though the people were charged with feasting upon 
sacrifices, which should have been wholly consumed upon God’s altar. 
We have no occasion to insist that the prophet here alludes to either 
of these supposed ritual transgressions and places them in contrast 
with God’s written law. 

The plain and acknowledged meaning and connection of the pas- 
sage make it clear that there were ritual prescriptions in the law. 
The antithesis is not, as Wellhausen affirms, between the law and 
sacrifices, but between the law and multiplying altars to sin. It is 
not sacrifices as such, but Ephraim’s sinful sacrifices which are here 
adduced as evidence of his estrangement from God’s written law. 
And it was because of this sinful character of the sacrifices offered 
unto God, and not because sacrifices were in themselves either dis- 
pleasing or a matter of indifference to him, that he did not accept 
them, but regarded them as having no sacredness whatever, no more 
than flesh slain and eaten as ordinary food. Such sacrifices made 
no atonement for their sins, which accordingly God would visit upon 
them by sending them back again to the bondage of Egypt, or its 
equivalent in the form of subjection to some other oppressor. The 
implication unquestionably is that an altar which was not an altar to 
sin, and sacrifices offered not at variance with God’s written law, 
but in compliance with its requirements, would have been accepted 
by him and would have made atonement for their iniquity, so that God 
would no longer remember it against them, but would have averted the 
threatened penalty. The law consequently must have given regu- 
lations respecting the altar and sacrifice, must have distinguished 
the legitimate from the illegitimate, must have indicated what sacri- 
fices would be acceptable to God and what would not ; since it was 
by counting the precepts of the written law a strange thing that 
Ephraim had transgressed in this matter and laid himself open to 
the denunciations of the prophet. 

And it seems to be a very reasonable supposition that the law, 
which Hosea had in mind, contained a restriction like that in Deut. 
xii. and Lev. xvii. of sacrifice to one sanctuary and one altar, and a 
permission like that in Deut. xii. 15 to kill and eat flesh in all their 
gates. At least his language is in obvious and striking correspond- 
ence with such a view. This would explain the otherwise surprising 
fact that here and elsewhere he speaks reproachfully of the multipli- 
cation of altars ; and also that sacrifices on these multiplied altars 
were in the sight of God nothing but flesh slain for ordinary food. 
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To this add that a law of moral precepts, such as the critics sup- 
pose to have been meant, could not from the nature of the case have 
been of very great extent, and could not have been described as 
having ten thousand precepts. 

Furthermore, a sharp distinction between the moral and the cere- 
monial is not only at variance with the views of Hosea, as has been 
shown already, but with the religion of the Old Testament and every 
other ancient religion. The true religion was distinguished from 
the false not by being exclusively moral as opposed to ceremonial, 
but by being pure and exalted and true in both these elements ; not 
by having no ritual, but by its ritual being, instead of senseless or 
degrading formalities, the embodiment and expression of true 
spiritual worship. 

Account must further be taken of those various coincidences of 
thought and language between this book of prophecy and the Penta- 
teuch, which look like so many direct allusions to the latter ; of the 
repeated mention of historical facts recorded in the Pentateuch, 
which the critics would have us believe were drawn, not from it, but 
from other conjectural and unknown sources; of the references to 
institutions and enactments which correspond with those of the 
Pentateuch, and particularly the fact that the sacred seasons and 
the ritual services of which Hosea speaks as observed in Israel are 
those of the Pentateuch in name and outward form, but degraded 
from their spirit and intent by the sensuous idolatry to which they 
were attached, so that they call forth his intense indignation and 
vehement rebuke. The worship of Israel is a gross defection from 
the purity of earlier days and a shameless breach of covenant engage- 
ments. This is the one constantly recurring thought, which lies at 
the basis of the entire Book of Hosea. He denounces Israel’s 
worship at Bethel and Gilgal (ix. 5, 8, 15, xii. 11), on the mountains 
and hills, under the oaks, poplars, and elms (iv. 13). He likewise 
reproves Judah for their sins, and begs them not to associate them- 
selves with Ephraim in his idolatrous worship and schismatical altars 
(iv. 15-17); but he has not a word of reproof for Jerusalem or its 
worship. On the contrary, he connects in the blissful future Israel’s 
subjection to the house of David with their return to the true 
worship of God (iii. 5). And that God’s written law was esteemed 
‘strange’ or ‘‘foreign’’ by apostate Ephraim may intimate its 
recognition and observance in the rival kingdom of Judah. 

The law of the Pentateuch, with its ten commandments and its 
other numerous requirements, spiritual, moral, and ritual, is just 
such a law as Hosea implies. That it was flagrantly disobeyed is to 
the critics proof of its non-existence ; but Hosea testifies to this 
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fact, as well as to its divine origin and authority. If this is not the 
law which he actually meant, it behooves the critics to tell us what 
has become of that divine and written law of ten thousand precepts 
of which the prophet speaks ; and how it has come to pass that it 
has vanished so completely without a trace being left of its exist- 
ence, other than the exigencies of an unsupported critical hypothesis. 
WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 





II. 


HOME MISSIONS AND THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


Y the term Home Missions is usually meant the work under- 

taken by the Board of our Church which is specially devoted 
to that object. The Board was intended to be the advance guard 
of the Church, caring especially for the regions rapidly filling up 
with the emigrant population from the older States and from the 
old world. In this respect, it has been doing a vastly important 
and noble work—a work which has only been limited by the means 
placed at its disposal by the Church. With this pressing forward to 
the frontier there has been in many cases a depletion of old settle- 
ments. Churches once strong have become weak. And the emi- 
grant population from the old world, instead of rushing in one 
unbroken mass to the front, have filled up cities and overflowed into 
country and village in the older States. And so it has come to pass 
that, instead of missionary work being confined to the frontier, a 
vast amount of it has accumulated at the very doors of our oldest 
churches. It is evident, then, that while looking at the front we 
must watch our base of supplies; and while going forward not to 
forget that we may be attacked in the rear. It would not only be , 
suicidal to neglect danger near at hand while guarding against it at 
a distance, but when God by his Providence has been scattering 
masses of the unevangelized all about us, that very fact is a call to 
duty in that direction as plain as any Macedonian cry from abroad. 
The true missionary spirit is that so finely illustrated in the Apostle 
Paul, who was ready to go far hence to the Gentiles and yet could 
not resist the claims of his brethren, his kinsmen according to the 
flesh. In either direction, for the sake of bringing Jew or Gentile to 
the knowledge of Jesus as the Christ, he was willing to face bonds, 
imprisonment, and death. The call from the heathen no true 
church can resist. As at Antioch the Holy Ghost sent two of her 
five teachers to Europe and Asia before that great city had had the 
gospel more than twelve years, so no excuse can be tolerated now 
because of the great work at home. And yet, while sending mis- 
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sionaries to China, we are not to neglect the Chinese sent here, and 
while seeking to evangelize Romanists in Mexico and South 
America, we must not pass by the vast multitudes of the same faith 
thronging every city of our land. Looking at Home Missions in 
this light, the term has a twofold application—one mainly to the 
work on the frontier and the newer regions of the country, and the 
other to the unevangelized in the older States. This latter field has 
not, we think, been sufficiently considered. It is not necessary to 
dwell largely upon the proof of this. A few brief and general con- 
siderations will be sufficient. 

Take, for example, the condition of our cities. A few years 
ago the Presbytery of New York made a careful survey of its 
churches, especially in the lower part of the city. It appeared that 
in twelve wards containing a population of 400,000, of which 172,000 
were foreigners, there were 9 Presbyterian churches and 5 missions, 
reporting 3834 members. In the six wards in which the Rooms of 
our Boards of Foreign and Home Missions are located, and which is 
mainly given up to business purposes, but yet in which there is a 
population of 75,000, there is not a single Presbyterian church. 
And yet within the memory of some living all the Presbyterian 
churches on the island were within those six wards—now deserted 
so far as our Church is concerned. Thetendency has been to follow 
the line of the more wealthy Protestant population, leaving a few 
very weak and struggling churches to face the influx of foreigners 
and the poorer classes. And yet here is a population of nearly half 
a million, and larger than not a few of the States of our Union, 
which, to say the least, ought to be more adequately cared for.* 
And in specifying New York it is simply stating what is true of city 
after city all over our land. 

If we look at other destitutions we find mountainous regions, 
thinly populated districts, gaps between congregations, where it 
may not be possible to sustain churches, but where there are people 
that ought to be reached. Someof these communities have already 
lapsed, and others, through the degeneracy of human nature, will 
lapse, if not cared for, into a state not very much elevated above 
heathenism. Then there are mines, lines of railroad, and canals, 
where those who labor on them will not go to ordinary churches. 
These are mentioned merely to indicate certain phases of population 
that need to be looked after by the Church. 

The necessity for some effort to reclaim these masses outside of 
evangelical churches has in a measure been seen. Some of these 
attempts may be briefly mentioned to show that this necessity is 





* See Report of Com. of Presbytery presented by Dr. Marvin R. Vincent. 
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pressing, and also to show how inadequate they are for reaching the 
desired end. 

One of these methods has been by Evangelists—who in some 
cases have succeeded in gathering great multitudes together, and for 
the time being seem to produce a great and favorable impression. 
There is no wish to disparage the labors of these men—some of 
whom, like Stephen, are ‘‘ men full of faith and of the Holy Ghost.”’ 
And in many cases they have reached those whom ordinary church 
instrumentality has failed to influence. But at the same time it is 
plain that such services must lack continuity, and to some extent 
create the impression that we are not to expect growth by daily and 
ordinary methods, but that it must be by special and extraordinary 
efforts. When these are finished then Christians and sinners are to 
be allowed to sink back again into a listless, careless state. 

Another method largely adopted is by the combination or associa- 
tion of Christians of different denominations to seek to carry forward 
this work. The legitimate result of this method—that is, if it 
attempt to build up churches—is to raise up a body of Christians who 
have no sympathy with any denomination—outsiders to all the 
larger relations of church life. And then it is teaching the churches 
themselves that, in order to activity—at least in certain acknowl- 
edged and important directions—you must go outside of church 
organization. This never ought to be true; and if true, it is inflict- 
ing the worst injury possible on the Church itself. That there 
should be a closing up of ranks on the part of denominations which 
agree fundamentally is indeed true; but the giving up of church 
activity in order to engage in activity outside the Church is suicidal 
to the Church itself. 

The reason why most wish to combine Christians of different 
denominations is the very laudable idea of presenting an unbroken 
front on the main truths of the gospel. The propriety of this in 
many things is without question. But in the peculiar work of the 
Church in directing and energizing the means necessary for saving 
men and building them up in faith and good works, no organization 
should take its place. And especially should we stamp out as contrary 
to any true idea of the Church the impression that any other agency 
is better calculated than itself to reach with the gospel any class of 
society. If there is any lack of adaptation it should at once be 
remedied. If it does not go to all of every class and seek to lift 
them up, it is so far forth not true to the Master, who reached a 
helping hand to the lowest dregs of society, and commanded his 
Church to preach the gospel to every creature. And yet there are 
some who take the ground without perhaps fully understanding its 
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import, that our branch of the Church, in common with some others, 
is not suited to carry the gospel to all in the community. It is 
perhaps a good lesson to all such that the Episcopal Church, which, 
by its past history and formal ritual, is, in the estimation of many, 
the least adapted to labor among the unevangelized, has been girding 
itself for the work. Inthe lower part of New York City already 
mentioned it is the only denomination that has put its mission work 
on anything like an aggressive basis. It certainly is high time that 
whatever is necessary in the way of means, methods, or men and 
women besides the ordained ministry, for the thorough evangeliza- 
tion of the world, should be put in use by the Church. 

We come, then, more directly to the duty of the Presbyterian 
Church with reference to the unevangelized, and to consider how 
that duty is to be performed. Let us glance first at past and present 
methods of meeting this obligation. In former times it was ex- 
pected that pastors should do more or less evangelistic work. So 
many Sabbaths were reserved by the minister or apportioned by 
Presbytery to destitute regions or congregations. The Life of Dr. 
Johnston, of Newburg, N. Y., mentions one of the missionary 
journeys in which he was sent by Presbytery in 1812. He rode on 
horseback sixty miles to the Delaware, crossed the river, and rode 
forty or fifty miles up the river, preaching in several places, and 
among them at a station where Brainerd had preached to the Indians. 
(See his Life, p. 162.) It would be easy to point to many regions 
where the missionary and pastoral labors of the ministry extended 
to half a county. The commission of Hermanus Blom, of the Re- 
formed Church, ordained by the Classis of Amsterdam in 1660, was 
“to preach on water and on the Jand and in all the neighborhood, 
but especially in Esopus’’ (now Kingston, N. Y.). In similar com- 
missions at the present water and land and all the neighborhood are 
left out, and it is especially or only in Esopus. Now and then a 
pastor branches out and goes beyond the bounds of his own congre- 
gation to do some missionary work. But with two sermons on the 
Sabbath in his own church, and often with little knowledge of out- 
lying districts, and only a general responsibility resting upon others 
as well as himself, he usually does nothing in this direction. 
Churches, however, often undertake mission schools, which grow 
into mission or self-sustaining churches. And in growing settle- 
ments and cities not a little has been done in this way for the spread 
of the gospel. The Board of Home Missions also is often called 
upon to take up new churches or sustain old ones, in the old settle- 
ments as well as on the frontier. It was perhaps natural after the 
formation of the Board to do one part of the work to ask them also 
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to take it-up through the whole Church. But the work has been 
increasing. An investigation into the inadequate salaries of min- 
isters led to the creation of a sustentation scheme somewhat after 
the method of the Free Church of Scotland. This scheme soon 
after the reunion was handed over to the Board of Home Missions 
to care for; and then, while the more direct work of the Board has 
been rapidly spreading and growing westward, the increase of the 
unevangelized in the older States has become so great that it can be 
no longer ignored or treated as insignificant. Evidently in some 
way there must be a vastly greater outlay of means and a developing 
of new agencies, or else an increasing of the working power of those 
already in existence. The work in some respects seems too vast for a 
single Board. There are details of localities from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the Lakes to the Gulf, the right men to be found and 
put in the right place, the anxiety about securing and rightly using 
funds ; and then there would be the new work we have been speak- 
ing of in reaching the masses to be organized and worked up. And 
yet it is possible to do it all by enlarging the plan already adopted 
of giving local work and details to district or State superintendents. 
In conducting so extensive a work through a central agency like the 
Board there seems no escape from using such superintendents. No 
better system that we know of can be devised in the incipient stages 
of the work, and we know not that in the way at present used any 
one can object to it. But to its enlargement and engrafting upon 
our system where the Church is established, there are many and very 
serious objections. Centralization has the advantage of simplicity, 
directness, quickness, and ease with which the machinery is put in 
motion, and to some extent kept in motion. Like the earliest form 
of government—the patriarchal—it is the best and most efficient for 
society in its infancy. But the patriarchal, when it becomes the 
government of the nation, ripens into despotism, which becomes 
tyrannical instead of fatherly when the proper person appears to 
exercise his irresponsible and arbitrary control without check or 
hindrance. We do not have to go far to see the effect of centraliza- 
tion in church government. The papacy gives us a complete and 
perfect example. It moves with celerity, noiselessly, and often with 
consummate wisdom and tact. It builds churches, schools, hospitals 
out of the gifts of a class of population from whom we would con- 
sider it impossible to secure such a result. And yet at what a ter- 
rible cost to those who adopt the system! With responsibility 
taken away and implicit obedience inculcated, the people become at 
best the parts of a mere machine, with manhood and intelligence 
sinking out of them. 
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When the Reformation came it not only asserted the great doc- 
trines—as justification by faith—-but laid individual responsibility 
upon men for their belief in Christ, and taught again, especially 
through the influence of Calvin, the province of the laity in the 
government of the Church. Protestants have felt and been thankful 
for the influence of the popular will in the State. But it is equally 
important in the Church. In both it leads to the exercise of respon- 
sibility, which, though not always wisely exercised, yet is better 
than the dull and mechanical lack of interest, which benumbs all 
vigor of thought or action. God throws upon men the responsibility 
of accepting or rejecting the offer of salvation. And so in church 
government he invites the co-operation of believers. The apostles 
expressed this idea when they said to the multitude, ‘‘ Look ye out 
among you seven men. . . whom we may appoint over this busi- 
ness.”” This sharing with the governed has led in a Republican 
government to the election of officers by the people, to throwing the 
responsibility of local matters on States, counties, and towns. 
Many particular acts are poorly and unwisely done, but the grand 
result in educating the people to self-reliance, clear views of duty, 
and interest in the ends and purposes of government, is worth all the 
mistakes twice told. The same thing is true inthe Church. The 
true vitality and life of the Church—its power in elevating humanity 
—lies not only in sound doctrine, but in the character of the govern- 
ment, whether or not power is concentrated in priest and bishop and 
flows down, or whether the people are enlisted to share in the 
government of the Church. The pastor, for example, is not to do 
all the work, but enlist and secure the co-operation of officers and 
members. It may sometimes be more convenient for him to do it, 
and in many cases it may apparently be better done. But it is the 
doing which brings into exercise ability and functions that would 
otherwise lie dormant. Professor Drummond, in his article on Para- 
sitism, shows how inaction in certain directions in the hermit crab 
leads to the uselessness and decay of some of its members. We 
are all too much disposed to be hermit crabs in the matter of relig- 
ion ; but surely we should be careful how we formulate a system 
which should lead men to expect that the activities of Christian life 
are to be done by others. The Christian is to be pitied that leaves 
all Bible study and praying to be done for him by preaching or by 
liturgy. The growth of the organ of hearing may be good, but we 
want life elsewhere ; not hearers only, but doers of the word. And 
so in Christian work he is not the best pastor who does it all and 
allows his people to become fossilized, or live as crabs that eat only 
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and house themselves in the Church, without helping it forward 
one iota by personal effort. 

As there is necessity for watchfulness in this matter in the indi- 
vidual Church, so in the Church at large. We have to do some of 
our work by proxy. This must necessarily be the case in Foreign 
Missions, and to some extent in Home Missions. It is easy to say 
to a Board, ‘‘ Now we give our money, you take charge of this 
matter for us—select the men and see that the work is well done.’’ 
And so far as our Boards are concerned, it isa matter of thankful- 
ness on the part of the Church that they have been so wisely con- 
ducted. But with reference to this vast work of which we have 
been speaking, this reaching the unevangelized all about us, the 
question is, Where shall we place the responsibility ? Doubtless it 
could be handled by the Board of Home Missions with a vastly 
increased income and with local superintendents working up and 
caring for the details. But is it wise? We put this question before 
we put, Is it Presbyterianism? For if Presbyterianism is not wise, 
it is a strong argument against the idea that the vertebre of our sys- 
tem are from the word of God. 

So far as the larger activities of the Church are concerned, there 
are only two systems or methods of carrying them forward. One is 
centralization, which shows itself in Methodism, Episcopacy, and 
the Papacy—the latter, as a system of centralization, the most com- 
plete and perfect of all. The other is Presbyterianism, which 
divides its power and responsibility, first in the individual Church 
with elders and deacons, and in the united Church with Synods and 
Presbyteries. Some might claim a third system—viz., the Congre- 
gational. In the individual Church the power which inheres in the 
whole body of believers may be delegated, and then it becomes 
Presbyterian ; or it may rest in the pastor alone, and then what is 
it? Certainly not Congregational. In the Church at. large there 
may be delegated power as to associations, and in this form it assim- 
ilates to Presbyterianism. Or there may be centralization through 
Boards and superintendents, and then it is Episcopacy. Our own 
Church also, if it should adopt this method of doing all its Home 
Mission work through superintendents directed by the Board, would 
be, verging rapidly in the same direction. Our claim is that the 
Presbyterian system is the wisest. The other works with the more 
celerity and the less friction. But, as in the individual Church, no 
shirking or transfer of responsibility is wanted but to get the whole 
mass of the people interested—vitalized with a Christian and mis- 
sionary spirit. And so we must bring the work home to them as 
directly as possible. We know not how this could be better done 
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than by our system. The Presbytery, according to our Form of 
Government, should ‘‘ enter into common measures for promoting 
knowledge and religion, and for preventing infidelity, error, and 
immorality’’ (chap. x., § 1). It is the Episcopal body having the 
oversight not only of the churches of which it is composed, but of 
the territory within its limits, so that without trespassing on the 
rights of other evangelical churches it can see that the masses are 
cared for, or, in other words, take common measures to promote 
knowledge and religion, and prevent infidelity, error, and immo- 
rality. To some extent it may be said Presbyteries are doing this 
work. We doubt whether they are doing as much as fifty years 
ago, when Presbyteries had more control over their ministers, and 
when it was the custom, as it is not now, for pastors to perform mis- 
sionary work outside of their own congregations. The usual way 
now, if a church needs to be started or an old one sustained, is to 
apply to the Board. And this outside missionary work is left almost 
untouched. And the responsibility of touching it is not felt very 
heavily, for it is not known where it belongs—whether with the 
Board or the Presbytery. Responsibility is usually put on the body 
that handles the money. But the very idea of Presbytery as an 
aggressive part of Church machinery and the constitution of the 
Church place the responsibility on the Presbytery. But how is this 
recognition of the responsibility and the taking up of the work to 
be brought about? We fear not by exhortation. We may talk 
earnestly about work and get some enthusiasm aroused, and there may 
be some sporadic efforts, but systematic and continuous effort means 
men and money for the specific object. As the individual Church 
needs funds and agents for its work, and the Church at large, 
through its Boards, requires the same, so it is just as necessary that 
the Presbytery have the money and the men for its work. If we 
are to face a responsibility we must face it with all the appliances 
necessary for its successful prosecution. Money is needed for two 
things—(1) sustentation of feeble churches and (2) for mission work. 
In many cases they will necessarily go together. A church, for 
instance, ought to be sustained, but in the wise economy of men 
and means, it may be best that only a portion of time be given toa 
feeble church and the rest be devoted to missionary or evangelistic 
work, 

As to men, they should be such as are needed for the specific 
work—colporteurs, teachers, Bible readers, lay helpers, etc. Ex- 
perience will have to decide as to the kind of labor needed in various 
localities and among different nationalities. It should be under- 
stood that communities and classes of “persons may and ought to be 
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reached where it may not be wise to organize churches. In starting 
these agencies, the first thing needed is a well-qualified Presbyterial 
Evangelist. If one Presbytery is not strong enough to undertake 
his support, let two or more associate together. Let him visit weak 
and pastorless churches, and organize, with the advice of Presbytery 
or its committee, mission work such as the field may require. It is 
unfortunate for the Church that this branch of the work performed 
by the early Church has so much passed out of use. It is set before 
us in the Acts of the Apostles—recorded, doubtless, for our imita- 
tion. And the same kind of labor is necessary in every mission 
field. And it is just as necessary in this part of the world as any 
other, until all are brought to Christ. 

It is not necessary to burden sucha plan as here veniiei with 
many details. The very fact that it is to be worked by Presbytery 
does away with the necessity for specific rules. Only the following 
points are fundamental : 

1. A collection in all the churches of Presbytery for sustentation 
and missionary work. 

2. Acommittee of Presbytery to receive and disburse the funds 
according to vote of Presbytery, and to be special advisers with ref- 
erence to new work. 

3. A Presbyterial Evangelist, who, if thought best in weaker Pres- 
byteries, could give part of his time to some one church or churches. 
Or he could be employed jointly by one or two Presbyteries, and 
give his whole time to organizing and caring for distinctly aggressive 
work. 

Amount of salary and conditions upon which salary is to be paid 
in case of churches needing help can safely be left to the judgment 
of Presbytery. The kind of helpers which will be required as the 
work opens and grows, and the methods necessary to overtake it, 
no one can foresee. 

There is a proposition before the Church which in part coincides. ° 
with the ideas advanced in this paper, and in other respects differs 
very materially. It has reference to the plan of sustentation, which 
has been managed for some years by the Board of Home Missions. 
The Board proposed two or three years since that the older Synods 
assume the responsibility of this work within their own bounds. 
This is a step toward autonomy like passing from Territories to 
States in our Government, or as the Hawaiian Islands from being 
supported by the American Board to caring for their own churches 
and sending forth missionaries themselves. Such a step indicates 
growth. It is moving in the direction of more direct responsibility 


with the work to be done, and should be felt in a higher and closer 
40 
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appreciation of its wants and benefits. This subject has been dis- 
cussed and plans have been presented in the Synods of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. But the trouble is that, while in 
the right direction, the proposed plan does not go far enough. 
Synods are too large to be more than consulting, advisory, and to 
some extent stimulating in connection with the larger activities of 
the Church. No body of men to whom the care of such work in a 
Synod would have to be entrusted, and meeting once or twice a 
year, could understand clearly the wants of the whole field. It 
would be a new Board without the parent Board’s experience and 
facilities for handling the work. In the work of sustentation the 
ability of the individual Church to help itself should first be under- 
stood. The proper body todo this is the Presbytery through a 
well-chosen committee. If the money is to come from a Board, it 
is to be feared that the Presbytery would be satisfied with putting a 
few questions ; but if their own churches have to pay, they will see 
that everybody helps themselves to the extent of their ability. 
Economy, however, is not the only thing. The church helped will 
be drawn to those helping, as it could not be to those unknown and 
at a distance. And the other churches will feel a special interest in 
those helped. Thus the bond of sympathy will be strengthened ; 
and as the work of missions among the unevangelized opens and its 
wants come home, aggressive and united work will come into prom- 
inence. Larger gifts will flow into the treasury, and each Presbytery 
become what it ought to be and was designed to be—a missionary 
and evangelistic power in the land. 

In undertaking this work there is doubtless a vis inertie to be 
overcome ; and some, it is to be feared, dread another collection 
more than they do an irruption of Romanism or Infidelity. But 
there ought to be no hesitation about a work God has so plainly 
placed before us. Passing by those whom God has sent here, with- 
out an effort to enlighten them, is acting over again the part of the 
Priest and Levite to the wounded traveller. And then there is not 
only the curse of doing nothing, but if we do not Christianize the 
masses, they will unchristianize the Church. Israel must subdue 
the Philistines or the Philistines will rule over Israel. We need not 
fear the result if we do our duty, but if we sit still and do nothing, 
it ought not to surprise us if the Sabbath is more and more disre- 
garded, if wickedness and vice become more unblushing and out- 
spoken. Defective sewerage or disregard of health in tenement- 
houses may bring sickness to brown-stone fronts and clean streets. 
So moral filth and pollution will send its poison back to rich churches 
and self-indulgent Christians unless they awake to the reality of the 
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situation and quit themselves like men for God and for the institu- 
tions of religion. We feel assured of this, that, whether we bestir 
ourselves or not, God will raise up some agency to accomplish it. 
A lesson from the past has its voice of warning. When, about the 
beginning of the present century, our fathers, with all their excel- 
lence and zeal, did not care for the poor and uhevangelized as they 
ought to have done, God raised up the Methodists to do just this 
work that they neglected. If we do not rouse ourselves to the new 
and greater work, the larger and more destitute masses, help will 
arise from some other quarter. But what will become of us? We 
may be thankful that the work is done. But surely there is some 
cause of grief if our candlestick becomes dim, or we be cast aside as 
unwilling or unfit for the work. 

And then as to the necessary means, we all know that those who 
give as the Lord has prospered them are as yet but very few among 
the thousands of Israel. It would not be a great thing for the 
membership of our Church to give as much as it costs a man who 
smokes for his cigars—say the moderate allowance of ten cents a 
day. And yet such an average per member would give, instead of 
about ten millions for all church work, over twenty millions. Do 
we realize that for intoxicating drinks as a beverage more than eight 
hundred millions are spent every year in this country? Even on 
this low ground of comparison with that which is spent for useless 
or deleterious substances, the Church has not yet begun to realize 
its duty. It is certainly to be hoped that by bringing the evangeli- 
zation of the masses directly home to the churches by Presbyteries, 
the necessities of the work will make a stronger appeal to liberality 
which shall not be felt in drying up other charities, but by deepening 
the fountain make it also flow forth fuller and wider. We believe in 
giving as to the Lord, and the privilege of so doing needs to be 
better understood ; but the Master himself uses the claims of his 
cause and the deep necessities of our fellow-beings to stir up the 
grace of benevolence. It is to be hoped, therefore, that as the 
Church has its eyes opened to necessities and work right at its doors, 
gifts to the Lord’s work at home and abroad will flow forth in larger 
abundance. Besides, when God calls to so plain a line of duty, we 
can trust him that, with proper effort and self-denial on our part, 
the necessary means will be provided. 

Not only should it be clearly understood that the masses must be 
reached, but it is hoped that it will also be obvious that the way in 
which it is done is important. It is not something which can be 
reached and overcome by a few extra meetings, or getting a stranger 
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to come and with great pressure and excitement gather the people. 
It should rather be considered as deliberate siege work, requiring 
time, money, men, and in which there is to be no let up until it is 
accomplished and our country, from the highest to the lowest strata, 
brought to Christ. 

And the way of doing it involves as one of its prime factors that 
the Church itself be, through its own agencies, the chief instrument. 
It cannot delegate to other bodies that which should characterize 
the body of which Christ is the head. It must take the lead in all 
plans and methods for the extension of the kingdom. And if it 
lacks in any way, it should supply the deficiency. It is to be the 
living representative of Christ in the great work of seeking and 
saving the lost. 

And then again in our modern liberal thought we have been too 
indifferent to the form and principles of Church government. Per- 
haps it is a reaction in a measure from the theory that the details of 
our system were revealed in the word of God. True, it is not in 
accord with the liberty and responsibility which God places upon 
man in every position to specify details of action. Man himself is 
to make the application of principles. And so in Church govern- 
ment. Responsibility and co-work on the part of the governed in 
government is in harmony with liberty in accepting or rejecting 
doctrine and with the duty of applying principles to practice. This 
is one of the essential ideas of Presbyterianism not only as a system 
of doctrine, but as a system of government. It is not like inde- 
pendency—liberty without efficiency. Nor like centralization— 
efficiency without liberty. It is both, and the only possible system 
that can combine both. There may be modifications of either 
system, as no doubt all Protestant denominations have been leavened 
by the break with centralization at the time of the Reformation, 
which emphasized this idea. But Romanism was and is the effect 
of wrong government as much as wrong doctrine. With the warn- 
ing lesson of centuries, Presbyterians ought to prize and seek to 
transmit unimpaired the fundamental features of their system. And 
vital to that in all the aggressive work of the Church is the Pres- 
bytery fully equipped with men and means to care for its own 
churches and territory. Thus equipped each Presbytery and the 
Church as a whole is in the best possible condition to combat error 
and reach the masses. Responsibility is placed where it will energize 
the Church and the individual, where it will greatly promote liber- 
ality—the consecration of both life and substance to the Lord’s ser- 
vice. It will develop sympathy and uhity. Thus bound together 
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and strengthened in each part, and with the Board of Home Mis- 
sions pushing toward the frontier, we can take a continent in our 
grasp and still not be too unwieldy. Wecan go forth on world-wide 
missions doing the work of the Master, and yet preserving and trans- 
mitting not only unimpaired, but with added strength and glory, 
the heritage which we have received from our fathers. 


J. K. WicuHrT. 
New Hamburg, N. Y. 





ITT. 
INSTINCT. 


RCHBISHOP WHATELY tells of a cat which lived many 

years in his mother’s family, and which was remarkable for its 
feats of sagacity. ‘It was known,”’ he says, “‘ not merely once or 
twice, but habitually, to ring the parlor bell whenever it wished the 
door to be opened. Some alarm was excited on the first occasion 
that it turned the bell-ringer. The family had retired to rest, and 
in the middle of the night the parlor bell was rung violently ; the 
sleepers were startled from their repose, and proceeded down-stairs 
with a poker and tongs, to interrupt, as they thought, the predatory 
movement of some burglar. But they were agreeably surprised to 
discover that the bell had been rung by pussy, who frequently 
repeated the act whenever she wanted to get out of the parlor.’’ 
Was this performance of pussy an act of instinct or of reason? 
That it was not instinctive will appear, we think, from considering 
carefully 


I. A DEFINITION OF INSTINCT. 


Instinct is an innate, blind impulse derived from a nervous organ- 
ism and corresponding disposition, and directing all the individuals 
of the same species to the same ends by use of the same means. 

From this definition may be developed the following points : 

1. Instinct isan impulse springing from a nervous organism and 
corresponding disposition. The newly-hatched wild duck, for ex- 
ample, has a constitutional apparatus of peculiar feathers, wings, 
feet, and respiration fitting it for swimming, diving, and remaining 
long under water; and at the same time urging it by an inherent 
desire to seek gratification in water as its native element. In a 
similar way the nerves in the abdomen of the hen are subject to 
periodic irritations, giving rise to an irresistible inclination to set. 
That this is an instinctive affection purely nervous is inferred from 
the fact that if the abdomen of the hen be plunged several times 
into cold water, the nervous irritation is allayed, and the stubborn 
propensity to set and cluck vanishes. 
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The principal instincts of animals, according to Dr. Bastian, have 
been grouped by naturalists under three heads : 

First, those dependent, immediately or remotely, upon incitations 
from the Alimentary Canal (¢.g., mode of seeking, capture, seizing, 
storing, or swallowing of food, and some cases of migration). 

Second, those dependent upon incitations from the Generative 
Organs (¢.g., pairing, nidification, oviposition, care of young, and 
some cases of migration). 

Third, those dependent upon more general impressions, perhaps 
partly internal and partly external in origin (hibernation and 
migration). 

2. Our definition declares that the instinctive impulse is innate 
and blind in its operation. This is obvious from the habits of bees. 
These habits are finely described by Dr. William B. Carpenter—an 
authority equally eminent as a physicist and metaphysician. ‘‘ The 
workers among hive bees are not really ‘ neuters,’ but are undevel- 
oped females, every one of them being originally a potential queen. 
They differ from the queen, or fertile female, however, not merely 
in the non-development of the reproductive organs (which shows 
itself in the inferior length of the abdomen), but also in the posses- 
sion of the pollen-baskets on the thighs, which are used in the col- 
lection of pollen and propolis, and in the conformation of the jaws 
and antenne. But they differ yet more in their instincts ; for while 
the life-work of the queen is to lay eggs, that of the workers is to 
build cells for their reception, to collect and store up food, and to 
nurture the larve—this nurturing process being continued as a sort 
of incubation during the pupa-state. The worker-larve which 
come forth from the eggs that are laid in the ordinary cells are fed 
for three days upon a peculiar substance of jelly-like appearance, 
prepared in the stomachs of the workers, but afterward upon ‘ bee- 
bread,’ composed of a mixture of honey and pollen. The queen- 
larvae, on the other hand, are reared in larger voya/ cells of a peculiar 
construction ; and they are fed during the whole of the larva-period 
upon the substance prepared by the workers, which is hence known 
as ‘ royal jelly.’ The length of time occupied in their development 
is different, the preliminary stages of the queen being passed 
through in sixteen days, while those of the workers require twenty- 
one. Now, it sometimes happens that, from some causes not under- 
stood, there is a failure in the production of young queens, so that 
there are none forthcoming when wanted. The workers then select 
either worker-eggs or worker-larve not yet three days old; and 
around these they construct ‘royal cells,’ by throwing together 
several adjacent worker-cells, and destroying the larve they con- 
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tain. The selected larve are fed with the royal jelly, and are 
treated in every respect as queen-larve ; and in due time they come 
forth as perfect queens —thus having had not only their bodily organt- 
sation, but their psychical nature, essentially altered by the nurture 
they have received. 

‘This last action is one which it is scarcely possible that either 
theory or experience could lead the bees to perform; for not the 
most ingenious reasoning could have anticipated the fact that, by 
supplying a worker-larva with food of a different quality, and enlarg- 
ing.the cell around it, a change so remarkable should be produced in 
its structure, qualities, and instincts ; and the circumstances of the 
case seem no less to forbid the notion that the bees owe a knowl- 
edge of the process to experimental researches carried on either by 
themselves or by their ancestors, for the purpose of procuring an 
artificial supply of queens when the natural supply fails. That 
recourse is uniformly had to it whenever the case requires has 
repeatedly been shown by experiment, the removal of the parent- 
queen and of the royal-larve from the hive being always followed 
by the manufacture of worker-larve into new queens. The irration- 
ality of the impulse which prompts the bees to this action is evi- 
denced by its occasional performance under circumstances which, if 
they could reason, would have shown them that it mst be ineffec- 
tive. A case has been recorded in which a queen, having laid only 
drone or male eggs, was stung to death by the workers, who cast 
her body out of the hive ; but being thus left without a queen and 
no royal-larve being in process of development to replace her, the 
workers actually tried to obtain a queen by treating drone-larve in 
the usual manner—of course without effect.”’ 

Nothing need be added to the deeply interesting facts and infer- 
ences contained in this quotation to show that Instinct is both an 
hereditary inheritance and that it achieves its end blindly, though, 
in the main, surely. How absolutely devoid it is of self-conscious 
intelligence resulting from the experience of its possessor or the 
instruction of its parents is illustrated in the conduct of solitary 
bees, who, though entirely separated from their parents and from 
their fellows, will at the very first trial] build up a comb into all the 
precision and beauty of geometrical forms ever displayed by other 
bees dwelling in a community—geometrical forms, by the way, 
which the most skilful human genius for mathematics could never 
surpass. A noteworthy instance of the innate and blind activity of 
the instinctive impulse is recorded by Broderip of a young beaver 
which he kept in his house. ‘‘ The building instinct showed itself 
immediately it was let out of its cage and materials were placed in 
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its way ; and this before it had been a week in its new quarters. Its 
strength, even before it was half grown, was great. It would drag 
along a large sweeping-brush, or a warming-pan, grasping the handle 
with its teeth so that the load came over its shoulder, and advancing 
in an oblique direction till it arrived at the point where it wished to 
place it. The long and large materials were always taken first, and 
two of the longest were generally laid crosswise, with one of the 
ends of each touching the wall, and the other end projecting out 
into the room. The area formed by the cross-brushes and the wall 
he would fill up with hand-brushes, rush-baskets, boots, books, 
sticks, cloths, dried turf, or anything portable. As the work grew 
high he supported himself on his tail, which propped him up admir- 
ably ; and he would often, after laying on one of his building 
materials, sit up over against it, appearing to consider his work, or, 
as the country people would say, ‘ iudge it.’ This pause was some- 
times followed by changing the position of the material ‘ judged,’ 
and sometimes it was left in its place. After he had piled up his 
materials in one part of the room (for he generally chose the same 
place), he proceeded to wall up the space between the feet of a 
chest of drawers which stood at a little distance from it, high enough 
on its legs to make the bottom a roof for him, using for this purpose 
dried turf and sticks, which he laid very even, and filling up the 
interstices with bits of coal, hay, cloth, or anything he could pick 
up. This last place he seemed to appropriate for his dwelling ; the 
former work seemed to be intended for a dam.”’ 

Here, we may remark, is a beautiful exhibition of a purely 
instinctive operation. This young beaver had never seen a dam 
constructed, and therefore was not guided by imitation; it had 
never received instruction from parents, for it had grown up sepa- 
rated from them ; it had learned nothing from experience, since this 
was its first attempt ; it was stimulated to employ means in seeking 
an end wholly by a constitutional, ungovernable, irrational, archi- 
tectural impulse. The irrationality of the entire procedure is espe- 
cially conspicuous. Neither water nor the dried-up bed of a stream 
was present to suggest the utility of a dam. Nor, again, was the 
ingenious little creature in need of a comfortable dwelling-place or 
of suitable food. It built simply because it was possessed of a 
nervous organism and corresponding disposition driving it like a 
machine to build, and causing it to find its happiness in building. 
By reflecting exclusively upon this phase of animal life, Father 
Malebranche was led to conclude erroneously, as we shall see 
farther on, that the brutes are nothing at all but involuntary and 
insensible machines—mere automata played on by natural causes 
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and responding without any feeling whatever. ‘‘ Thus,’’ he says, 
‘in dogs, cats, and other animals there is neither intelligence nor 
spiritual soul, as we understand the matter commonly ; they eat 
without pleasure, they cry without pain, they grow without knowing 
it, they desire nothing, they know nothing ; and if they act with 
dexterity and in a manner which indicates intelligence, it is because 
God, having made them with the intention of preserving them, he 
has constructed their bodies in such a manner that they escape 
organically without knowing it everything which would injure them 
and which they seem to fear.’’ * 

3. It is a mark of Instinct that all the individuals of a species are 
impelled by it to seek the same ends by use of the same means. 
This unvarying uniformity is the index of a common and blindly 
working cause. With the attainment of true intelligence come 
freedom, originality, improvement, diversity. Hence, wherever an 
animal breaks away from the uniform habits of its species, showing 
new and exceptional methods of its own, it begins at that point to 
exchange the automatic machinery of Instinct for the progressive, 
voluntary, and self-governing realm of Reason. And this leads to 


II. A GLANCE AT INSTINCT AS THE SOURCE OF INTELLIGENCE, 


Instinct seems often to be the germ from which intelligence may 
be either self-evolved or secured as the result of external training 


* Professor Huxley attempted, in his Belfast Address, 1874, to fasten this opinion 
upon Descartes. Descartes, he says, ‘‘ believed that beasts had no souls, and conse- 
quently could have no true mental operation and no consciousness. . . . He developed 
the famous hypothesis of the automatism of brutes. What Descartes meant by this was 
that animals are absolutely machines, as if they were mills or barrel organs ; that they 
have no feeling ; that a dog does not hear and does not smell,’’ etc. But Huxley is 
here inexcusably wrong. Ina set and positive speech on this subject he ought to have 
known what the Duke of Argyll quotes so effectively against him—viz., the contents of 
a letter which Descartes wrote to Moore Feb. 5, 1649, and which “* proves conclusively 
that Descartes fully recognized in the lower animals the existence of all the affections 
of the mind except ‘ Thought’ (la Pensée), or Reason properly so called.” He ascribes 
to them the mental emotions of fear, of anger, of desire, as well as all the sensations of 
pleasure and pain. What he means by Thought is clearly indicated in the passage in 
which he points to language as the peculiar product and sole index of Thought—lan- 
guage, of course, taken in its broadest sense, signifying any system of signs by which 
general or abstract ideas are expressed and communicated. This, as Descartes truly 
Says, is never wanting, even in the lowest of men, and is never present in the highest 
of brutes. But he distinctly says that the lower animals, having the same organs of 
sight, of hearing, of taste, etc., with ourselves, have also the same sensations, as well 
as the same affections of anger, of fear, and of desire—affections which, being mental, 
he ascribes to a lower kind or class of Soul, an ‘‘ ame corporelle.”” .. . “ Il faut pour- 
tant remarquer,’’ says Descartes, emphatically ; ‘‘ que je parle de la pensée, non de /a 
vie, ou de sentiment.” 
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and education. Thus, it is claimed that the dogs introduced by the 
Spaniards into America have learned by their own experience and 
observation to improve their methods of attacking their enemies and 
of foraging for subsistence. Bees newly swarmed and placed among 
other hives will at first frequently mistake the entrances of other 
homes for their own, until they learn by repeated trials to locate 
their own entrances with undeviating accuracy. It is by no means 
easy to draw the dividing line between Instinct and nascent Reason. 
One characteristic, however, of Reason would seem to be found in 
an animal’s original and apparently conscious application of means 
more or less admirably adapted to secure an intelligent purpose. 
Judged by this standard, it is difficult to deny that ants, in addition 
to remarkable instincts, show genuine reasoning powers. For ex- 
ample, some ants, according to Leuckart, found their ascent up a 
tree obstructed by a cloth band soaked in tobacco-water and wound 
round the trunk. For a long time baffled, they finally devised a 
rational means to overcome the difficulty. They retired, hunted up 
pellets of earth, and bringing each one a pellet in its mouth, they 
constructed over the tobacco ring a bridge on which they went 
triumphantly up the tree as usual. Dr. Biichner records the follow- 
ing operation observed by a friend. A maple tree standing on the 
ground of the manufacturer Voolbaum, of Elbing (now Dantzic), 
swarmed with aphides and ants. In order to check the mischief the 
proprietor smeared about a foot of the ground around the tree with 
tar. ‘‘ The first ants who wanted to cross naturally stuck fast. But 
what did the next? They turned back to the tree and carried down 
aphides, which they stuck down on the tar one after another until 
they had made a bridge over which they could cross the tar ring 
without danger.’’ A still more curious case of ingenious adaptation 
of means to end is told on the authority of Dr. Gredler, of Botzen. 
*“One of his colleagues at Innsbriick had for months been in the 
habit of sprinkling pounded sugar on the sill of his window for a 
train of ants, which passed in constant procession from the garden 
to the window. One day he took it into his head to put the 
pounded sugar into a vessel, which he fastened with a string to the 
transom of the window ; and in order that his long-petted insects 
might have information of the supply suspended above, a number of 
the same set of ants were placed with the sugar in the vessel. These 
busy creatures forthwith seized on the particles of sugar, and soon 
discovering the only way open to them—viz., up the string, over 
the transom, and down the window-frame—rejoined their fellows on 
the sill, whence they could resume the old route down the steep 
wall into the garden. Before long the route over the new track 
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from the sill to the sugar, by the window-frame, transom, and string 
was completely established ; and so passed a day or two without 
anything new. Then one morning it was noticed that the ants were 
stopping at their old place--that is, the window-sill—and getting 
sugar there. Nota single individual any longer traversed the path 
that led thence to the sugar above. This was not because the store 
above had been exhausted, but because some dozen little fellows 
were working away vigorously and incessantly up aloft in the vessel, 
dragging the sugar crumbs to its edge, and throwing them down to 
their comrades below on the sill—a sill which their limited range of 
vision could not possibly see.’’ * 

Thus it appears that the threads of Instinct and Reason are for- 
ever interlacing each other in the actions of these little creatures 
which, according to Sir John Lubbock, rank even above the 
anthropoid apes, and next to man himself in intelligence. Their 
skill in constructing and fortifying their habitations, their military 
genius and valor in marching by serried columns, all kept in position 
by the authority of regular officers and transformed instantly into 
lines of battle array upon confronting an enemy ; their sense of 
utility manifested in employing aphides as slaves ; their protection 
of these slaves against other foes; their housing them and final 
absolute dependence upon them for food—the aphides being kept as 
a kind of milch cows ; their artificial roadways ; their hunting parties 
with foraging scouts thrown out on either side of the main column to 
discover and report the vicinity of available game; their com- 
munities consisting of thousands—all working industriously without 
confusion, each one maintaining its social rank and discharging its 
assigned duty, from the queen down through the various classes of 
warriors and workers and slaves—unite to justify the inference that 
along with many congenital instincts are combined faculties of 
understanding, memory, ingenuity, and will fairly entitling the pos- 
sessor to the claim of mind. Some persons who have never taken 
any interest in their dumb brethren, and who therefore are supremely 
ignorant of their ways, are ready to dismiss them contemptuously 
from the rank of Reason to the low grade of instinctive machines. 
But the conclusion of all naturalists is well presented in the words of 
Archbishop Whately, who, though not a naturalist, knew how to 
study the traits of lower animals. ‘‘ Several things,’’ he says, “* are 
done by brutes which are evidently not instinctive, but, to all 
appearance, no less reasonable than human acts, being not only the 
same actions, but done from the same impulse; . . . I mean such 
things as brutes /earn either by their own unaided experience, or as 


* From Sir John Lubbock’s ‘‘ Ants, Bees, and Wasps.”’ 
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taught by man. JDocility is evidently a characteristic of Reason. 
To talk of an elephant, a horse, or a dog doing by Instinct such 
things as it has been faught would be as absurd as to talk of a 
child’s learning to read and write by Instinct.’" It was not Instinct, 
but a sense of humor and a desire of revenge, guided by Reason, 
which led the baboon, of which Darwin tells, upon seeing the 
approach of a military officer in Sunday dress who had often plagued 
him, to mix with lightning quickness some water and earth, and to 
spatter, with infinite cachinnation, the mud thus extemporized over 
the officer’s fine clothes ; it was Reason, not Instinct, which inspired 
a cat to get a drink of milk by thrusting her paw down the long neck 
of a jug, and licking off the same until the sum of her minute steal- 
ings quite satisfied her thirst. It looks like Reason when an 
elephant, wishing to get an object a little out of its reach, sends a 
blast of wind through its trunk on to the ground just beyond the 
object, so that with the rebound of the current the object may be 
driven toward himself. It looks like Reason when monkeys in 
Paraguay, upon lo ing the major portion of the eggs given to them 
by Reggner, in consequence of hurriedly smashing the shells, soon 
learned to hit gently one end of the egg against some hard body, 
and then to pick the broken pieces of shell carefully away with their 
fingers. ‘‘ Lumps of sugar,’’ says Darwin, ‘‘ were often given them 
wrapped up in paper; and Reggner sometimes put a live wasp in 
the paper so that, in hastily unfolding it, they got stung; after this 
had once happened they always first held the packet to their ears to 
detect any movement within.”’ 

A second characteristic of Reason is evinced when an animal 
divines its master’s purpose and displays sagacity in accomplishing 
that purpose. While most of the acts of a retriever in hunting are, 
doubtless, instinctive, here is one that seems plainly the offspring of 
a reasoning process. ‘‘ Mr. Colquhoun winged two wild ducks, 
which fell on the farther side of a stream; his retriever tried to 
bring over both at once, but could not succeed; she then, though 
never before known to ruffle a feather, deliberately killed one, 
brought over the other, and returned after the dead bird. Colonel 
Hutchenson relates that two partridges were shot at once, one 
being killed, the other wounded; the latter ran away and was 
caught by the retriever, who on her return came across the dead 
bird ; she stopped, evidently greatly puzzled, and after one or two 
trials, finding she could not take it up without permitting the escape 
of the winged bird, she considered a moment, then deliberately 
murdered it by giving it a severe crunch, and afterward brought 
away both together. This was the only known instance of her ever 
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having wilfully injured any game.’’* Now, these dogs clearly per- 
ceived it to be their master’s purpose to have those birds, and when 
brought to face a never-before-experienced dilemma, they called 
judgment to their aid, and intelligently, as well as well-intentionally, 
devised the only means at their disposal of effecting the purpose. 
It is this divining of human purposes which is at the basis of the 
education exhibited by trained animals. The trick horse, the 
wonderful dog and elephant first perceive what it is their master 
wishes them to do, and then they are, by interblended coaxing and 
urging, induced to do it. 

A third attribute of Reason in distinction from Instinct lies in the 
capacity of growth, improvement. This is, to be sure, involved in 
the preceding point, but deserves a more explicit treatment. Old 
animals are proverbially hard to catch in a trap much used among 
their species. ‘‘ In North America,’’ says Darwin, ‘‘ where the fur- 
bearing animals have long been pursued, they exhibit, according to 
the unanimous testimony of all observers, an almost incredible 
amount of sagacity, caution, and cunning. . . . Our domestic dogs 
which have descended from wolves and jackals, though they may not 
have gained in cunning and may have lost in wariness and suspicion, 
yet they have progressed in certain moral qualities, such as affection, 
trustworthiness, temper, and probably in general intelligence.’’ In 
other words, they have acquired considerable knowlgdge and char- 
acter. The conduct of a pouter pigeon observed by a writer in 
Nature, August 21st, 1873, illustrates the evolution of intelligence 
under the promptings of experience. ‘‘ A number of these pigeons 
were feeding on a few oats that had been accidentally let fall while 
fixing the nose-bag on a horse standing to bait. Having finished all 
the grain at hand, a large pouter rose and, flapping its wings furi- 
ously, flew directly at the horse’s eyes, causing that animal to toss 
his head, and in doing so to shake out more oats. I saw this several 
times repeated—in fact, whenever the supply on hand had been 
exhausted.’’ Here surely was something more than a mere machine 
driven by Instinct without purpose or will. It was the play of free 
intelligence advancing to a designed and voluntary result. Nor do 
brutes fail to learn the use of tools. Elephants break off branches 
and use them for fly-whisks ; monkeys crack palm-nuts with a stone, 
use a stick as a lever to pry open boxes, hurl missiles at one another 
and at men, wrap themselves in straw or a blanket, when about to 
be whipped, so as to escape the pain of the lash on a naked back. 
It is maintained by some naturalists that, though animals never 
attain to articulate speech, yet they progressively acquire new and 


* Darwin's ‘* Descent of Man.”’ 
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expressive tones, which serve them as an imperfect language. Thus 
the dog, which formerly knew how to produce only the monotonous 
yelp of the wolf, can now throw his bark into any one of five differ- 
ent tones at pleasure ; and each tone is a clear indication of his 
emotions, or wishes, or purposes. With one tone he airs his joy, 
with another shows his anger, with another begs, with another is 
pitiful, with another is threatening, and the like. It must be 
admitted, however, that the capacity for growth in the intelligence 
of the brute is very limited, because it can never frame articulate 
speech. Here we strike what Descartes thought was the radical 
difference between man and his dumb companion. Man, as old 
Homer sings, is the only “‘ word-dividing animal.’’ The brute can 
never employ language as a means of achieving abstract and general 
conceptions, or of accumulating stores of knowledge for self-improve- 
ment and the benefit of its posterity. Nor, again, does the animal 
show any capacity to arrive by extended comparison to a knowledge 
of comprehensive laws, in the light of which it can interpret the true 
meaning of things and found an imperative rule for the regulation 
of its own conduct. In its destitution, therefore, of conscience, or 
moral perceptions, it has no internal, self-commanding force enabling 
it to resist desire and to rise to the dignity of righteous character. 
The limit of its education, too, is quickly reached, and after the 
utmost training it remains more distinguished for its instincts than 
for its reasonings. 


III. THE ORIGIN OF INSTINCT AND REASON. 


According to the evolutionist, the environment surrounding an 
animal makes some impression upon its nervous system ; the impres- 
sion induces a reflex action from the nerves; this reflex action is 
repeated until a tendency to certain sensations and the correspond- 
ing action is thoroughly established—when we have simple Instinct. 
Simple Instinct, again, under the influence of new necessities, or of 
imitation, or of experience, or of education, is subject to variations ; 
and these variations run into habits which are transmitted by 
hereditary laws, until they become, as Herbert Spencer says, 
‘organized in the race.’’ But this theory of evolution is neither 
logical nor consistent with fact. ‘‘ To account for Instinct by 
experience,’’ as the Duke of Argyll expresses it, ‘* is nothing but an 
Irish bull. It denies the existence of things which are nevertheless 
assumed in the very terms of the denial ; it elevates into a cause that 
which must in its nature be a consequence, and a consequence, too, 
of the very cause which is denied.’’ Thorough-going evolution 
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scouts the idea of a thing created under the guidance of design, and 
derives Instinct and Reason from a fortuitous concourse of atoms 
according to the process above described. How, then, can it 
account for the fact that the larva of the female stag-beetle excavates 
for itself, as preparatory to passing into the chrysalis state, a hole 
exactly its own length; while the male larva fashions for itself a 
hole double its own length, so as to provide room for the growth, 
during its unconscious condition, of horns equal to its own length ? 
How did this female larva know it would acquire no horns in a 
future stage of its existence, and hence would need no room for 
their development ? and how did the male larva find out that it 
would have horns, and that it would be a wise thing to prepare 
room in its sleeping-place for their extension? Somebody surely 
knew these things, and since the little insects working under abso- 
lutely blind Instinct could not have known them, there must have 
been a Creator who did both know and intend that his creatures 
should do just these very things and nothing else. And to secure 
their being done he interwove into the being of these insects not 
fortuitously, but intelligently and purposely, certain laws or impulses 
impelling them, without either knowledge or volition, thus to act. 
Nor does it help the matter at all for the evolutionist to claim that 
Instinct is the offspring of experience. Experience may modify an 
Instinct, and the modification may in time be transmitted ; but this 
is far from explaining the origin of Instinct. Thus island birds 
learn by experience to fear man as an enemy, and after a few gener- 
ations this fear becomes hereditary. Here plainly is a variation as 
to the occasion of instinctive fears; but certainly no solution of 
their origin. The susceptibility to such fears was already in the 
constitution of the bird, and therefore they sprang into activity 
under a new and appropriate stimulus. In the whole realm of 
Instinct there is nothing more wonderful than the seeming sagacity, 
foresight, and skill which worker-bees and ants display in their 
manner of transforming eggs or larve either into undeveloped 
females or fertile queens as necessity requires ; and yet it is accom- 
plished without any preceding experience, and without hereditary 
influence. The parents of the workers were not themselves workers, 
and being themselves sterile they cannot, of course, transmit to the 
next generation any knowledge or tendency to knowledge which 
they may have acquired from experience. 

Nor is the attempt to account for the genesis of Instinct on the 
principle of imitation or education any more successful. The young 
animal imitates and is susceptible of education within narrow limits, 
because it has already in its constitution in advance the very Instinct 
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to be accounted for. The chick will not imitate the duck, by whom 
it has been hatched, brooded, and fed, in going into the water, for 
the reason that it has no instinct for water ; while, on the contrary, 
the ducklings hatched by a hen will distress their fond step-mother 
beyond expression by taking to the pond, and persisting, as the old 
hen doubtless imagines, in efforts to drown themselves. No amount 
of training can convert the hound who bounds away with frantic 
delight after a fox into a pointer; nor can the pointer, who points 
without being able to help itself upon scenting a bird, be transformed 
into a fox-hound. Darwin may, indeed, show how a shepherd-dog 
is taught to associate more perfectly with sheep by being placed, 
while a pup, to be suckled by a ewe, and by having its nest made of 
wool ; but this accounts only for the modification and intensification 
of an instinct already existing, and not at all for its origin. Who, 
in short, ever heard of any animal exhibiting an instinctive tendency 
when a special arrangement of the nervous system and a correspond- 
ing disposition were not already present as the source out of which 
the tendency flowed as legitimately as any effect from a cause ? 

Are we not, then, logically driven from the hypothesis of the 
evolution of Instinct out of fortuitous atoms to the inference of its 
origin in a Creator? The assumption of a Creator is here indispen- 
sable. The wisdom, the skill, the unvarying accuracy, the insight 
into nature and her laws, the knowledge of the propensities and 
habits of enemies—all displayed irrationally, without experience or 
education—demand for instinct a wise Designer who created it and 
guides it, and who is therefore its only and satisfactory explanation. 
Note, for example, the varied and complicated elements of knowl- 
edge involved in the conduct of the wild duck when surprised by a 
dog. She feigns being wounded and flutters off with apparent help- 
lessness, so as to draw the dog into pursuit and decoy him away 
from her young brood. Here, says the Duke of Argyll, is the 
knowledge : ‘‘ First, that the cause of the alarm is a carnivorous 
animal. On this fundamental point no creature is ever deceived. 
The youngest chick knows a hawk, and the dreadful form fills it with 
instant terror. Next, there is the knowledge that dogs and other 
carnviorous quadrupeds have the sense of smell, as an additional 
element of danger to the creatures on which they prey. Next, there 
is the knowledge that the dog, not being itself a flying animal, has 
sense enough not to attempt the pursuit of prey which can avail 
itself of this sure and easy method of escape. Next, there is the 
conclusion from all this knowledge, that if the dog is to be induced 
to chase, it must be led to suppose that the power of flight has been 
somehow lost. And then there is the further conclusion that this 

41 
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can only be done by such an accurate imitation of a disabled bird as 
shall deceive the enemy into a belief in the possibility of capture. 
And lastly, there are all the powers of memory and qualities of 
imagination which enable good acting to be performed. All this 
reasoning and all this knowledge is certainly involved in the bird- 
mother, just as certainly as reasoning and knowledge of a much pro- 
founder kind is involved in the structure or adjustment of the 
organic machinery by which and through which the action is itself 
performed.’’ Now, this knowledge which is zz the bird, but not of 
the bird, reveals the mind of its Maker just as plainly and strikingly 
as a watch or any other complicated mechanism implies an inventor 
and betrays his thought. Where, indeed, could be found a more 
suggestive or stronger argument for the fact of creative power, 
adaptation, foresight, and wisdom ? 


IV. THE RELATION OF INSTINCT TO REALITIES IS SUGGESTIVE OF 
THE STILL HIGHER RELATION BETWEEN OUR INTUITIONS AND 
ETERNAL VERITIES. 


Of many of our intellectual and moral Intuitions we can give no 
more account than the animal can of its Instincts. The mathe- 
matical intuitions of Zerah Colburn, for example, were as much of a 
mystery to himself as they were the unbounded astonishment of 
others. ‘‘ On being asked to tell the square of 999,999, he obtained 
the correct result, 999,998,000,001, by twice multiplying the square 
of 37,037 by 27. He then, of his own accord, multiplied that prod- 
uct by 49, and said the result (viz., 48,999,902,000,049) was equal 
to the square of 6,999,951. He was again asked to multiply this 
product by 25; and in the naming the result (viz., 60,024,879,950,- 
060,025) he said that it was equal to the square of 244,999,755. On 
being interrogated as to the method by which he obtained these 
results, the boy constantly declared that he did not know sow the 
answers came into his mind.’’ Sir Isaac Newton also seems not to 
have known the rationale of his own celebrated formula for solving 
equations, and it long remained a puzzle to succeeding mathe- 
maticians until discovered by Professor Sylvester.* Nor were the 
musical intuitions of Mozart any more comprehensible by himself. 
He could never explain how he composed. He only knew that 
musical ideas came trooping without his own will or design in endless 
procession before his imagination, and that, like a passive spectator, 
he felt constrained not only to watch the procession, but to select 
from the infinite number of these ideas those which struck him as 


* See Carpenter’s ‘‘ Mental Physiology.” 
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the best adapted for future use. Indeed, our loftiest thoughts and 
suggestions seem often to be the sudden outflaming of an inner 
illumination, not of our own kindling and hardly of our own seek- 
ing. The ancient poets, not understanding the nature of these 
intuitions, deemed them the actual inspiration of a spirit from with- 
out. They could neither explain the origin of their own verses, nor 
estimate the value of thought with which they were sometimes 
freighted. Socrates, wishing to find out who was the wisest man, 
says: ‘‘ I took them (the poets) some of the most elaborate passages 
in their own writings and asked them what was the meaning of them 
—thinking that they would teach me something. Will you believe 
me? I am almost ashamed to speak of this, but still I must say 
that there is hardly a person present who would not have talked 
better about their poetry than they did themselves. That showed 
me in an instant that not by wisdom do poets write poetry, but by a 
sort of genius and inspiration ; they are like diviners and soothsayers, 
who also say many fine things, but do not understand the meaning 
of them.’’* Thus their intuitions were as inexplicable as the in- 
stincts of the lower animals. Commenting on this phase of some of 
Plato’s own intellectual processes, Professor Jowett remarks: ‘‘ Of 
all the works of Plato, the Symposium is the most perfect in form, 
and may be: truly thought to contain more than any commentator 
has ever dreamed of ; or, as Goethe said of his own writings, more 
than the author himself knew. For in philosophy, as in prophecy, 
glimpses of the future may often be conveyed in words which could 
hardly have been understood or interpreted at the time they were 
uttered.’’ So true is it that our intuitions anticipate unconsciously 
to us the unveiling of future truth, that Bailey foresaw in the divin- 
ing power of mathematicians the existence of unknown properties 
in numbers and their relations which will yet be clearly discovered. 
And with equal spontaneity, nay, often against our wills, conscience 
works on, presenting its demands and forcing us to entertain beliefs 
that we would gladly rid ourselves of if we could, 

Having thus seen that our intuitions are like instincts in origin 
and nature, may we not infer from analogy that, like the instincts, 
they must have unknown realities corresponding to them? It is 
deeply significant that in the world round about the animal are 
manifold actual dangers answering precisely to its instinctive fears, 
and manifold actual benefits answering to its desires. Of these 
dangers and benefits the animal has no rational nor self-conscious 
comprehension. It could offer no reason whatever for the hopes 
and the terrors that are in it, nor frame a logical argument to prove 





* From the ‘‘ Apology,’’ translated by Jowett. 
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the existence of the objects which occasion these hopes and terrors ; 
and which, even before it has ever met them, it seeks, on the one 
hand, to gain, and on the other, to avoid. And yet in the pread- 
justed harmonies of nature, or, rather, by the designing hand of the 
Almighty Creator, there are the instincts and the realities, the true 
counterparts and complements of each other. Now, may not our 
moral and noblest intuitions, which are so much like instincts in 
coming to us without our volition and in pressing themselves as irre- 
sistible laws of our constitution upon our attention, prove in the 
same way prophetic of the Eternal Verities toward which they reach 
and from which they flee? As astrange, dumb, yet mighty impulse 
in the newly-born fish far up in the river, urging it to seek an un- 
known sea, implies the existence of a sea; and as the same kind of 
impulse moving in the wing of the stork and guiding it from the dis- 
tant North over vast stretches of land and water implies the exist- 
ence of tropical zones toward which it flies—so the yearnings of our 
moral and spiritual faculties after immortality, God, heavenly purity, 
and place argue both the existence and the attainability of immor- 
tality, God, and peace ; while, on the other hand, our irrepressible 
anticipations of retribution for sins committed argue a tribunal 
beyond the grave, where every soul will be called to give an account 
of itself and its secret history. These intuitive yearnings and fore- 
bodings are not exceptional phases of individual experience ; they 
are the ineradicable and well-nigh omnipotent laws governing entire 
humanity ; did not, then, the Maker, who implanted them, intend 
their voice to be suggestive of Eternal Verities corresponding to 
them? In our ignorance and short-sightedness bad reasons may 
often be assigned for our intuitive beliefs, just as Socrates offers 
many worthless arguments for the immortality of the soul ; never- 
theless the beliefs are wisely cherished, and through them the aspir- 
ing spirit gets a foretaste—not delusive, but sure as it is sweet—of 
things awaiting us in the higher stage of life beyond, which eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard. Even Herbert Spencer, John. Fiske, and 
Matthew Arnold, while rejecting the conception of God as unknown 
and unthinkable, are forced by these intuitions to acknowledge, in 
the words of Arnold, ‘‘ that there is an unseen Power in the universe, 
and that this Power makes somewhere and somehow for RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS.”’ 


T. S. DOOLITTLE. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





LV. 


SAMUEL GRUBBE: A SHORT CHAPTER IN THE 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


HE interest of the student of modern philosophy centres in 
Germany, France and England, with an occasional glance at 
the writings of Gioja, Galuppi, Rosmini, Gioberti, Mamiani, and 
Vera in Italy. It is in these countries that the great tendencies of 
idealism, realism and scepticism have been fully developed and 
illustrated. Whether or not any contributions to the history of 
thought have been made elsewhere is a matter of general unconcern. 
But the recent publication by Professor Axel Nybliaus, of the 
University of Lund, of the philosophical works of Samuel Grubbe, 
and the consequent criticism of them in Germany and France, 
furnish us with the material for a new chapter in the history of phi- 
losophy, and one that is intrinsically interesting as presenting some 
points of difference and some points of agreement with the more 
familiar chapters. 

Philosophy no less than Science must stand in close relation with 
life if it is to have any permanent value. If Philosophy starts from 
life and finds its goal in life, then, and then only, is it a living and 
moving power, a science without which all our knowledge would be 
riven into a thousand heterogeneous fragments and our daily life 
an insoluble riddle. In order to be thus in accord with life, phi- 
losophy must continually keep pushing its roots down into the soil 
of practical activity ; for cut off from that activity, it is a mere 
abstract statement of dogma, valueless and unintelligible. It is not 
Philosophy, but Life itself that teaches us the value of any phi- 
losophy. 

History proves to us that each advance made by Culture is con- 
ditioned and accompanied by the constant development of Phi- 
losophy, without whose strong and sustaining grasp the moral life 
falters and the spiritual activity is apt to go astray. It is not to be 
disputed that Philosophy as a mere science can be understood and 
appreciated by but a very small fraction of mankind. Yet in its 
results and in its practical applications, it should be the common pos- 
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session of all thinking men. Then only can Philosophy exercise 
that powerful influence on the spiritual and moral life that belongs 
to it as the highest of all sciences. 

It must be admitted that the philosophers who have given this 
practical aspect to their thought are exceedingly few. So far as we 
can judge, the Swedish thinkers, notably Grubbe himself, have suc- 
ceeded unusually well in this respect. Instead of keeping Phi- 
losophy a mysterious secret from all save a few initiated minds, the 
Swedes have striven not only to embrace all life in Philosophy, but 
also to make Philosophy in its results the common property of all 
men. Notably are there three great minds—Grubbe, Geijer,* and 
Bostr6m—which have raised Philesophy in Sweden to this position. 
While it was Bostrém who completed the work and gave it a firm 
and lasting foundation, it was Grubbe who first put Philosophy 
within the reach of all intelligent classes of his countrymen. 

Few thinkers have been able to compass the entire philosophic 
encyclopedia so thoroughly as Grubbe, and even fewer have equalled 
him in perspicuity and gracefulness of presentation. All of-Grubbe’s 
writings reflect a noble and evenly-balanced character as well as a 
comprehensive and subtle thinker. Unfortunately, Grubbe’s works 
were not all published by himself, and only recently has Professor 
Nyblius completed his laborious task. To him students of phi- 
losophy are indebted for the accessibility of Grubbe’s works.+ 

Partial translations, at least into German, will undoubtedly be 
made before long, and in that form Grubbe’s thought will be open 
to more general examination and criticism. 

Samuel Grubbe, teacher in the University, philosopher and 
minister, was born on the 19th of February, i786, at the manor 
Segloraberg, in the parish Seglora, Elfsborgs-Liau, and having lost 
his parents early, was brought up by his grandfather, a merchant 
named Johann Schiitz, in Géteborg. 

Even as a child Grubbe was remarkable for his unusually spiritual 
disposition, as well as for his studiousness and quickness of compre- 
hension. At the age of thirteen he entered the Géteborg gym- 


* Erik Gustav Geijer (1783-1847), the distinguished Swedish historian and poet ; pro- 
fessor in the University of Upsala from 1811. See Foreign Quarterly Keview for July 
1833, and April, 1844. 

+ Samuel Grubbe’s Filosofiska skrifter i urval. Utgifna af Axel Nyblaeus (och Rein- 
hold Geijer). Lund. Philip Lindstet’s férlag : 

(1) Praktiska Filosofiens historia. I. and II. Trennedelar. 10,25 kr. 

(2) Filosofisk Sedeléra. III. and IV. Trinnedelar. 9,00 kr. 

(5) Fenomenologia eller om den sinliga erfarenheten. V. 4,50 kr. 

(4) Ontologie eller om det absoluta urvasendet. VI. 3,50 kr. 

(5) Det skénas och den skéna skonstens filosofi. VII. 5,25 kr. 
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nasium, the course at which he completed in less than three years. 
In September, 1802, he enrolled himself as a student in the Univer- 
sity of Upsala, where he devoted himself to the study of classical 
literature, mathematics and physics, but especially to that of phi- 
losophy. At the same time he was making an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the scientific and philosophical literature of Germany, 
France and England. In 1806 he was first made Master of Phi- 
losophy, and later Docent in theoretical philosophy. At Hdijer’s * 
death, in 1812, Grubbe became Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Upsala. In 1827, after the death of Biberg,t 
he received the professorship of Ethics and Political Science. This 
chair he occupied until September 1oth, 1840, when he was called to 
Stockholm as a member of the Royal Council of State, in which 
capacity he administered the office of chief of the department for 
ecclesiastical affairs until December 29th, 1842. In the year 1844 
he was retired on a pension and returned to Upsala. From then 
until his death on November 6th, 1853, Grubbe’s days were passed 
in the retirement of private life. \ 

In 1824 and 1826 Grubbe was a member of the committee on the 
reform of the educational institutions. From 1834 to 1835 he repre- 
sented the University of Upsala in the Reichstag. In 1829, 1830 
and 1837 respectively, Grubbe became a member of the various 
Swedish scientific academies. 

Grubbe is among Sweden’s most distinguished thinkers, and takes 
his place by the side of a Héijer, a Biberg, a Geijer, and a Bostrém. 
As far as scientific originality goes, Grubbe certainly cannot be com- 
pared with Héijer and Bostrém. Yet we do him a great injustice if 
we think that he was an eclectic and that his scientific work con- 
sisted merely in endeavoring to reconcile opinions of others with 
each other. Indeed, Israel Hwasser, one of the most competent 
judges, in an oration delivered at the time of his entrance into the 
Swedish Academy, has completely cleared Grubbe from the charge 
of any such eclecticism, and has declared that Grubbe was indepen- 
dent of the schools that, particularly in his younger manhood, carried 
on so violent a conflict within the realm of philosophy, and went his 
own peculiar way. As a matter of fact, Grubbe possessed a very 
remarkable amount of scientific originality. 

After Grubbe had originally attached himself to Schelling’s views 





* Benjamin Carl Henrik Héijer (1767-1812), an eminent Swedish philosopher ; pro- 
fessor at the University of Upsala from 1808-1812. 

+ Nils Frederic Biberg (1770-1827). See Rose, H. J., A New General Biographical 
Dictionary, London, 1848 ; and also Ersch, J. S., and Gruber, J. G., Aligemeine Ency- 
clopidie der Wissenschaften u. Kiinste, 1818-1847. 
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he, guided by his own deep ethical-religious instincts, as well as by 
suggestions of Jacobi’s, endeavored to surmount Schelling’s panthe- 
ism and bring his idealism up to a speculative theism, through a 
more complete development of Schelling’s idealistic principle. But 
this attempt did not result in complete satisfaction to him, and he 
accepted in most points the same theory of the universe as was after- 
ward elaborated by Bostrém. 

With independence asa philosophic thinker Grubbe united wide 
erudition and a rich culture, which revealed themselves in all his 
writings, especially in his treatment of the history of practical phi- 
losophy and ethics, as well as in those writings that treated of 
zsthetics. Moreover, few philosophers have such a power of clear 
presentation as Grubbe possessed. This is shown not only by the 
masterly way in which he arranges every subject for his investiga- 
tion, but also in the simplicity, clearness, and grace of style which 
are interwoven with his scientific accuracy and depth of thought. 

Rightly did Leopold * say of Grubbe : ‘* When I pass from cer- 
tain studies which men to-day delight in calling philosophy to any 
one of Grubbe’s writings, it seems as if I had arrived from a region 
enveloped in fog and peopled with will-o’-the-wisps, on a height 
- where I breathe freely and see the objects clearly.’’ 

Nevertheless it cannot be denied that, in spite of all its excel- 
lences, Grubbe’s style frequently suffers from too great diffuseness. 
Yet this diffuseness is not, as a rule, any greater than a reader gladly 
submits to when it is accompanied with such thorough luminousness 
as that with which Grubbe knew how to present his thoughts. 
What give to Grubbe’s writings their great attraction are the deep 
love of truth which shines through all his work, the undeviating 
search for the essential in all the subjects that he handled, the noble, 
gentle and unassuming personal character that is mirrored in them, 
as well as the peaceful freedom from passion that permeates them all. 

The same characteristics are visible in his lectures. Though he 
had these thoroughly prepared in advance, yet he did not permit 
himself to be bound down in his delivery by the written text. His 
academic discourses exercised a wide influence, which however 
grew less during the last years of his teaching. 

When we consider the indefatigable industry with which Grubbe 
labored in his profession as a teacher, the character and value of the 
writings that he left behind him, as well as the assiduity with which 


* Carl Gustav de Leopold (1756-1829), Swedish poet and dramatist. See Didot, 
Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, ed. Hoefer, Paris, 1852-1866; Rose, H. J., 4 Mew 
General Biographical Dictionary, London, 1848 ; Biographie Universelle publide sous la 
direction de M. Michaud, Paris, 1843-1866. 
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he fulfilled the duties of the public offices that were intrusted to 
him, we cannot dissent from the judgment of Hwasser that Grubbe 
was one of the truest workers in the service of a higher culture that 
Sweden has ever produced. And this is so, in spite of the fact that 
Grubbe published but a small portion of his works himself. Had 
the best of Grubbe’s works been published in his lifetime, they 
would have had a great influence on the philosophical development 
of Sweden, and in fact on the entire culture of that country. 
These works would have been efficient weapons for combating many 
of the erroneous doctrines that were partly brought in from other 
countries and partly supplied from within Sweden itself. 

That Grubbe was at first a decided follower of Schelling is clearly 
shown in his earlier works, “‘ On Reflection’’ and ‘‘ On the Opposing 
Tendencies in Human Life.’’ In his later writings Grubbe assumes 
the same philosophical standpoint as does Schelling in his so-called 
System of Identity. But Grubbe soon became conscious of his dis- 
satisfaction with this strict pantheism, and endeavored to raise him- 
self to the conception of a personal God. To the result of this 
endeavor and to the value and contents of the independent phil- 
osophical system which Grubbe developed in its esthetic as well as 
in its theoretical and practical aspects, a large number of posthumous 
writings bear witness. The most important-of these are: (1) Phe- 
nomenology, (2) Ontology, or an Investigation concerning the 
Absolute Being, (3) Lectures on Natural Philosophy and the Phi- 
losophy of Spirit, (4) Lectures on Empirical Psychology, (§) Theory 
of the Beautiful and of Art, (6) History of Practical Philosophy, 
(7) Ethics, (8) Philosophical Theory of Law and Society [First Part, 
1839], (9) On the Basis and Character of Civil Punishment. 

As we said above, Grubbe’s endeavor to surmount Pantheism was 
prompted by his deep practical instincts. The consideration of the 
sacredness of the moral obligation led him to the conviction that 
the idea of the Moral Good only received its highest significance 
because it leads up to the Divine Essence and is recognized as the 
expression of the holy will of God in human consciousness, But if 
the Divine Essence can be thought of as the basis of the idea of the 
Moral Good, then this Essence must necessarily have the character 
of an eternal Moral Intelligence, and be itself a living, personal 
God. It then became Grubbe’s task to prove that the postulate of 
the Personality of God with ethical attributes laid down by the 
Practical Reason does not contradict the postulate of the Infinity of 
God laid down by the Theoretical Reason ; or, in other words, that 
the Personality of God can be thought of absolutely and free from 
the limitations of human nature. 
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This question Grubbe sought to answer in his Ontology. He pro- 
ceeds to show in that work that the Self-Consciousness must deter- 
mine the substance of the Divine Essence, and that the assumption 
of a development of this Self-Consciousness through a succession of 
moments of time is an erroneous one. This Self-Consciousness 
must be raised above the limitations of Time as well as those of 
Space. 

Grubbe finds a positive proof of the conceivability of such a time- 
less Intelligence whose whole content is given at once and, as it 
were, a single act of the Self-Consciousness and the Self-Determi- 
nation, in the concept of the pure Self-Consciousness. And just as 
this pure Self-Consciousness contains for Grubbe the proof of the 
conceivableness of God’s superiority to the limitations of Time, so 
the same concept gives him the proof of the conceivableness of 
God's superiority to the opposition between the Objective and Sub- 
jective, between the Real and the Ideal, which is fundamental for 
the finite Intelligence. In the pure Intelligence for example there 
exist complete and side by side the Ideal and the Real, Knowledge 
and Being, the perceiving (the Subjective) and that which is per- 
ceived (the Objective). Therefore there is no contradiction in a 
consciousness thinking itself, when it is one that completely per- 
meates its own content, or for which everything objective is at the 
same time subjective, and vice versa. ° 

From the Eternity which in the full meaning of the word attaches 
to the Divine Essence, Grubbe deduces sound conclusions respect- 
ing the relation of God to man and to the whole sensible universe. 
Since the Divine Essence does not develop itself in a series of 
moments of time, it follows that the finite intelligence cannot be 
convinced of God's existence through a creation or through any 
action occurring in time. On the contrary, we must assume in 
accordance with the Platonic theory of ideas, that the finite intelli- 
gence perceives, according to its true essence, an idea originally or 
eternally with God, that it is a thought of God’s which as such 
possesses immediate reality. 

If we take away the figurative in Leibniz’s mode of expression, 
then is this assumption—as Grubbe adds—identical with the teach- 
ing of Leibniz, that the finite intelligence, or that which he calls 
Mind, is a fulguration from the Eternal Mind or God. That the 
finite intelligence perceives itself as a being in time, whose existence 
and consciousness have a beginning, a point from which its whole 
development proceeds (the ordinary human understanding calls this 
point the beginning of our life), must be a mode of conception 
depending on the finiteness (Limitation) of the finite intelligence 
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and a necessary law for its consciousness. This, too, can be the 
only meaning of the Kantian proposition that Time is the form of 
the internal sense. This proposition only desires to express the fact 
that the finite intelligence by its nature or by its finiteness is bound 
to the law to perceive its own consciousness as developing succes- 
sively or in a consecutive series of moments of time. 

And just as Time is a form or a mode and manner of our human 
perception, which is the result of our human limitation or belongs 
to us as sensible beings, so also is Space such a form. 

From this idealistic theory of Space and Time, the correctness of 
which Grubbe establishes by the most painstaking examination, he 
draws the conclusion that the entire sensible world, or the world 
as it exists in space and time, presents a connection of certain, for 
us necessary, phenomena. To attribute to these last an existence 
independent of ourselves, so that their existence and their forms as 
seen in perception can be thought of independently of the human 
intelligence, we have no right. 

In this position Grubbe assumes a twofold reality—namely, a 
supersensible, which constitutes real Being, and a sensible which is 
an appearance of the supersensible, resting on the finite of man. 
The supersensible reality is given to man in and through his reason ; 
the sensible, on the contrary, is given in and through his sensibility. 
To the demonstration of the merely phenomenal character of the 
sensible reality, Grubbe goes to work with great precision and care. 
To this demonstration he devotes one of his best works, the ‘‘ Phe- 
nomenology.”’ 

Grubbe’s researches concerning the concept of supersensible 
reality are far from possessing the same comprehensiveness and 
precision. Although he certainly does not describe the supersensi- 
ble reality as an empty abstract, but asa divine personality which 
originally or eternally contains the ideas of the finite intelligence in 
itself, still he has not followed up this theory of ideas any farther. 

This muth can we learn from his statements on this point, that he 
considers these ideas as themselves individually determined, and not 
as general forms which attain individuality through sensibility. 
Therefore Grubbe decides that the human individuality cannot be 
explained from physical causes and relations, but only by means of 
the Divine Being and the Idea which lies in its source, which is 
God, for each individual from all eternity. 

With this rationally idealistic tendency of Grubbe’s theoretical 
philosophy, his Ethics, in which he makes a remarkable advance 
beyond Kant’s position, agree. 

Although Kant by his refutation of Eudemonism and his claim 
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united therewith for the independence of ethical action in relation 
to everything sensible, had exerted upon his age a transforming and 
refashioning influence and had opened a new era, yet his ethics were 
deficient in important particulars. This was shown not only in his 
determination of the relations of morality to religion, but also in 
the formalistic and negative character which marked his entire 
treatment of the moral life. Because Kant had not originally con- 
nected the moral law with the Divine Being, he put it beyond his 
power ever to gain for the moral activity an absolute content and to 
give a satisfactory explanation -of the character of the sacredness 
which accompanies the moral law and the moral obligation in our 
consciousness. 

Because Kant held that there was no concrete (individually deter- 
mined) content in the moral law, and treated that law only as the 
universal form of the rational will among all human beings, which 
enjoins upon men to act in a manner valid for all or to conform their 
actions to the principle of Ad/gemeingiiltigkeit, he could not avoid 
holding to an ethical formalism with which the negative tendency in 
his moral doctrine is closely connected. For since a concrete con- 
tent is lacking in the ethical or rational will, which could be carried 
by the will’s activity into the world of sense and there actualized, 
there remains for the will no other function than either to separate 
from itself all sensible grounds of determination or else to keep 
itself unswayed by them. This deficiency Grubbe endeavored be- 
fore all else to supply, in order by so doing to lay the foundation 
for a positive rational system of ethics. 

It cannot be denied that Grubbe made considerable advance 
toward the solution of this difficulty, even if he was not entirely 
successful. In order to gain for the moral life an absolute content, 
and to be able to explain the character of the sacredness which 
attaches to the moral law in our consciousness, Grubbe posited this 
law as an expression of the Divine Will given in us. So he did not 
hold the Divine Will to be something external or foreign to the 
real nature of man. Rather the Divine Reason reveals itself directly 
in and through the particular Idea of man contained in the Divine 
Reason. Therefore since man obeys the commands of his own par- 
ticular Idea, he makes himself the agent for the actualization of the 
Divine Will in the world. So, since, according to Grubbe, the Idea 
of man is not merely an empty abstract, and, moreover, is indi- 
vidually and not merely generally determined, the Moral Law, which 
is nothing else than the real Idea of man, and as such is the guiding 
principle for his free activity, must have a concrete content. This 
concrete content can certainly not be deduced from the Idea, or 
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fully explained by any general principle, for the Idea never exhausts 
the matter of the individual. But this want in the concept is satis- 
fied through the moral feeling, in which the individual side of the 
idea finds expression. Just as the ethical Idea or the Moral Law 
has a concrete content with which the Idea can penetrate the sen- 
sible world, so on the other hand, is the sensible world so con- 
ditioned that it can be penetrated by the Reason or by the Idea. 
The sensible is therefore no strange element to man ; it is not given 
from without, but has its basis in man himself, because it is one 
appearance of the supersensible reality conditioned by the finiteness 
of man. The ethical problem, therefore, as Grubbe states it, is not 
the suppression of the lower or sensual nature—as is taught by the 
Stoics, Kant and Fichte—but the ennobling and transformation of 
it to a willing correspondence with Reason, so far as that is possible. 

All expressions of the lower nature must be subdued to the posi- 
tion of agents of the higher rational nature, so that the two make 
up an harmonious whole, cherished, ordered and ruled by the 
rational Will. 

Although in these fundamental ethical positions Grubbe clearly 
goes beyond Kant and Fichte as well as assumes a positively 
rational standpoint, yet it becomes evident as we examine more 
closely the way and manner in which Grubbe develops these first 
principles and builds on them an ethical system, that various scien- 
tific difficulties remain still unexplained by him. For Grubbe un- 
doubtedly shows in the course of his endeavor to establish the con- 
nection between Morality and Religion, a certain tendency to con- 
found the two. And he was not able to show with sufficient per- 
spicuity the difference that exists between religion and morality 
according to their concepts ; although in reality they must be joined 
with each other, so that the moral man must at the same time be 
religious and the religious man moral. It was unavoidable that this 
confusion should have its influence on Grubbe’s ethical intuitions. 

Moreover, Grubbe’s incomplete comprehension of the connection 
between morality and legal right exercised an unfavorable influence. 
While Grubbe held that the ethical Idea is not a formal and abstract 
principle, but is individually determined, and that its individual side 
found expression in the moral feeling of every man, still it must be 
allowed that, in consequence of his mistaken metaphysical develop- 
ment of the concept of individuality, he was unable to free himself 
completely from the disposition to conceive the moral Idea as some- 
thing more or less universal. And we must add that since Grubbe 
did not distinguish with sufficient sharpness, clearness, and com- 
pleteness the different points of view from which the moral life must 
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be studied, on that account he did not succeed in giving us a univer- 
sally acceptable and scientific system of Ethics. 

Even less satisfactory than Grubbe’s Ethics are his Jurisprudence 
and Sociology, in which he certainly strove to elevate the lower and 
inorganic conception of the nature of the State. Yet this attempt 
succeeded but imperfectly. In his Sociology is given the occasion 
for the reproach made against Grubbe of seeking a ‘‘ mediating 
tendency,’’ which has been wrongfully extended to his whole phi- 
losophy. This ‘‘tendency’’ is shown particularly in his theory of 
punishment. 

The general character of Grubbe’s Sociology lies in the reaction 
against a certain onesidedness in Fichte’s political doctrines, on the 
lines of which Grubbe, with the majority of his philosophical con- 
temporaries, took hisstand. Fichte had held the essence of a State 
to consist in guaranteeing to its citizens security of Justice, or pro- 
tection to life, limb and property ; and in consequence of this view 
he held that the State had nothing whatever to do with man’s 
higher interests or spiritual culture. In this view of Fichte’s, Grubbe 
sees a one-sided legal conception of the nature of the State which 
he sought to correct by giving to the State at once a legal and an 
ethical side. The securing of Justice or the instituting and main- 
taining an assured legal status is, as Grubbe says, only the negative 
factor in the idea of the State ; the positive (ethical) factor consists 
in the aiding the entire spiritual culture and material prosperity of 
the people. 

However satisfactory this conception of the aim of a State may 
seem at first sight, on nearer examination it will not suffice. Such 
an examination discloses the fact that the State cannot have more 
than a single aim, which is for it specific and peculiar, and which 
finds its expression in the law, when this is conceived from a suffi- 
ciently elevated standpoint. 

The State certainly cannot be equally responsive to any and every 
rational human interest, but must rather work for the spiritual and 
material progress or for the moral interests in their entirety. But 
this cannot be done immediately or directly, but only indirectly 
through the law-executing activity of the State, by means of which 
it endeavors to protect all those interests and to unite them in an 
harmonious whole. 

As Grubbe’s theory of the aim of the State is unsatisfactory, so 
also is his deduction of the principle of legal right or the ground of 
human right in the legal meaning of the word—according to which 
is understood the granting of a certain free activity on which all 
fellow-men are forbidden to trespass. 
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In agreement with Fichte, Grubbe holds that the principle of legal 
right cannot be deduced from the Moral Law—because the circle of 
rights is more extended than that of moral obligation-—but must be 
explained from the formal character of the practical activity or from 
the consciousness of the human individual as a free, self-determining, 
and—in consequence of this self-determination—an acting being. 
So Grubbe in reality comes back to the rejected view that the 
Moral Law is also conceived as the basis of man’s legal right. 

He in this assumes that the character of the sacredness and invio- 
lability which accompany all law rests on this, that the law is a con- 
dition of the attainment of man’s moral determination. In effect 
this means nothing else than that only those human actions are legal 
which fall in with man’s moral duties, or are necessary to the attain- 
ment of the moral aim. But if this is the case, how can the circle 
of human rights be greater than the extent of the moral obligations ? 

Among the very best of Grubbe’s works are his ‘‘ A¢sthetics, or 
Lectures on the Philosophy of the Beautiful and the Fine Arts,”’ 
written—in manuscript—in 1817 and 1818. The value of this work 
lies not only in the simplicity and clearness of the presentation, in 
which particulars this work is unsurpassed, but above all, in the 
exquisite, just, and profound examination of the fundamental con- 
ceptions of Esthetics which it contains. By the analytic method 
which Grubbe follows, he has been enabled to keep himself free from 
those faults of construction which betray themselves to the injury 
of the system in so remarkable treatments of the theory of Aésthet- 
ics as those of Hegel and Vischer. 

In his work Grubbe paved the way for a complete knowledge of 
the truth, which was later reached by Bostrém; of the truth, that 
is, that the Absolute personality is the fundamental principle of all 
Beauty. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 
New York. 





V. 
THE PECUNIARY SUPPORT OF CHURCHES. 


OW shall our churches be supported pecuniarily ? Practically, 

the question is as between the ordinary plan of pew rentals 
and some form of what is known as the ‘‘ Free-Church System ;’’ 
and it is well for Presbyterians to consider this question somewhat 
seriously. This for two reasons: first, because in all of our com- 
munities, and especially in such as are made up largely of the middle 
classes or of the vast population of the so-called working people, 
our churches stand side by side with sister churches that have 
adopted in whole or in part the Free-Church System ;* and, 
secondly, because it is to be feared there is some ground for the 
frequent assertion that neglect of church ordinances and resulting 
scepticism are greatly fomented among certain classes by the broad 
line of demarcation drawn between the rich and the poor by pew- 
rentals in the House of God. 

The question before us may be emphasized as addressed especially 
to Presbyterians, not only because they seem to be slower than 
others to favor free churches, but also because there are not wanting 
those who allege that there are peculiar reasons why the free system 
will work more effectively in either Methodist or Episcopal churches 
than in Presbyterian ; in the one because the people are used to 
methods more democratic and social than ours, and in the other 
because of a hereditary liturgical training in the grace of regular and 
stated offerings at the service of the sanctuary. 

The question, be it observed, is not one that primarily concerns 
the attitude of the church toward the unevangelized population 
around it. Our churches, it may be assumed, are always freely open 
to the occasional attendant and the chance visitor. While, then, 
the system of church support will doubtless have its effect upon 
those who are without, the important consideration in regard to it, 


* The movement in this direction in the Episcopal Church is especially marked ; so 
notable indeed, that at the ‘‘ Church Congress’’ held in October, 1885, it was stated, 
and the statement remained unchallenged, that sixty-five per cent of the Episcopal 
churches throughout the country were ‘‘ Free’’ churches. 
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after all, is, How does it affect those who in some degree really 
desire church privileges? and, How effectively does it answer the 
end for which it is designed ? No matter how excellent in theory a 
scheme may be, it is useless to enlarge upon its supposed beauties 
if, under the given conditions, it prove impracticable and ineffective. 
If such is the case with the “‘ Free-Church System,”’ it cannot wisely 
be adopted unless, indeed, it is admitted that not to do so is to 
ignore the plain teaching of the letter or the spirit of divine 
Scripture. 

Not being prepared, strong as are many of the inferences from 
apostolic teaching and example, to admit that it is impossible to 
reconcile the renting of pews with a due regard to the spirit of the 
gospel, the present writer prefers, for the purpose in hand, to treat 
this question in its business and economic aspects, leaving to others 
the Scriptural arguments which, although necessarily interwoven in 
any discussion of the subject, are still confessedly in dispute. 

It may be frankly admitted that there are certain very obvious 
advantages in the ‘‘ pew system’’—z.¢., the support of the church by 
pew rentals. This system, which is so much more common in our 
country than elsewhere that it has been sometimes designated as 
‘* substantially and distinctively an American system,’’ came rapidly 
into vogue under the changed conditions of the young Republic, as 
the most feasible and business-like way of providing for the support 
of churches that were without endowment and that were cut off 
from State aid. Originally it was divested of its most objectionable 
features, inasmuch as in many churches all sittings were rented at 
the same price, and that a very moderate one. Indeed, in a com- 
munity homogeneous in character and in general pecuniary ability, 
the evils that connect themselves with this method of church support 
are at a minimum, and weigh but little against the convenience and 
simplicity of what seems to be a business-like method. 

But as society becomes complex ; as wealth increases to a perilous 
extent in the hands of a well-defined class; as divisions become 
marked between employers and employés, between capitalists and 
laborers ; as distinctions in social rank begin, upon the one hand, to 
be claimed, and, upon the other, denied, it is with too much reason 
alleged that the system of renting at varying prices the graded pew 
of the church introduces into the House of God distinctions that 
conflict with the spirit of the gospel. 

The usual criticisms which certainly represent dangers and, it is to 
be feared, in some cases actual abuses, are (1) that such method of 
providing for the expenses grades the attendants in sections, not in 
accordance with their Christian worth or their usefulness, but accord- 

42 
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ing to their pecuniary ability, thus flying right in the face of the 
apostolic injunction in reference to the ‘‘ man with a gold ring, in 
goodly apparel ’’ and the “‘ poor man in vile raiment ;’’ and (2) vir- 
tually excludes the man who is unable to pay the rent demanded. 
These are stock arguments, and in regard to them much might be 
said ; but for our present purpose it is sufficient to call attention to 
them, and with the remark that, however familiar, they may not be 
lightly dismissed as of no force, to pass on to an objection more 
directly suggested by the form of our subject. 

I. The prime argument in favor of the pew-rental points to the 
chief objection. It isa ‘‘natural and dusiness-like arrangement,’’ and 
the great danger is that the support of the church will assume a 
mere business aspect. Now, it is obvious that nothing is more 
contrary to the spirit of the gospel than for a Christian to suppose 
that his obligations in regard to the pecuniary support of the church 
are to be arranged upon the market plan ; the amount that he is to 
pay being regulated by the value received in physical comfort, or by 
relative conspicuousness in the House of God. 

Let us look at this in detail. . 

1. In the support of the church it puts upon equal ground two 
Christians whose ability may be very dissimilar. They sit side by 
side. Their pew rentals are the same. But to the one the expense 
is a mere bagatelle, to the other it is a very serious item of annual 
expense. The one ought, by every argument of loyalty to his 
Master, to give five times as much as the other, not simply in 
benevolent contributions (even if he does so, which may well be 
doubted), but also in the stated support of the church. 

2. It encourages the idea that a Christian should gauge the 
measure of his support of the church by what he needs must pay to 
secure the desired comfort in his sitting ; whereas the only standard 
ought to be his proportion of the whole expense as measured by his 
pecuniary ability relatively to fellow-worshippers. Here it may be . 
remarked in passing, that the likelihood is not as it was once thought 
to be, that people will be ambitious to sit near the front and upon 
the middle aisle, paying a large sum for a supposed social distinc- 
tion. Nowadays, what with the demand of other extravagances in 
living and other means of vindicating one’s social standing, even 
Christian men are too apt to seek the lowest priced pew that is to 
let, it never seeming to occur to them, so long as they pay promptly 
the assessed rent, that they are not contributing their full share. 

3. This system tempts churches that are surrounded by a wealthy 
constituency to place their pew-rentals at a very high figure—for if 
there is still a demand for accommodation they are within the market 
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price according to the great law of supply and demand—and thus 
gather an excessive income, which, as it has been secured for the 
specific purpose of church support, ought to be spent for that pur- 
pose. To mention only one item: there are churches in our large 
cities that pay $6000, and possibly more, per year, for artistic music 
—a sum that equals the entire expense of other churches in the 
same cities, and is six times as much as the average salary of Ameri- 
can clergymen. From a church, and there is more than one such, 
where the lowest pew-rental is $100, families of moderate means 
are literally excluded, excepting as pensioners or poor relations de- 
pendent upon the unfailing good nature of the affable sexton or the 
Christian courtesy of the volunteer ushers. 

4. It tends to the grading of churches and even of ministers by 
the financial aspect of the rent-roll. It is no uncommon thing to 
hear the question asked in regard to a certain church, “Is it a first- 
class church ?’’—meaning “‘ first-class’’ financially. 

5. It tempts ministers—it is to be hoped not often successfully— 
to adopt sensational methods to draw in unchristian and worldly 
hearers who, while giving no proof of spiritual interest, will pay 
roundly for the sake of listening to what pleases without disturbing. 

6. It tends, ina large city where there are well-defined fashion- 
able sections, to the grouping of churches in the regions where dwell 
the wealthy. A witty Episcopal minister, himself the rector of a 
church in such a neighborhood in New York, writing some years ago 
in a religious journal and speaking of this tendency, adds: ‘* In fact, 
the gospel, in all its varieties and according to all sorts of readings, 
is triumphant all along this middle ridge, where the brown-stone 
fronts are, and the ‘palatial residence’ of Jenkins doth flourish. 
And even the Law, in the shape of an enormous Saracenic Synagogue 
of Reformed ‘ Jews,’ plants itself on Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street. We are not behind our neighbors in taking care of the 
heathen on Fifth and Madison avenues. In fact, we are ad// after 
them, and if anybody from either of those avenues or the streets 
between is Jost, it shall not be our fault, or that of our fellow- 
Christians from Bishop McCloskey to Brother Frothingham. We 
are pledged to do our best to save the souls from the foot of Murray 
Hill to the Park at least. . . . Thus we are all busy. These people 
in the brown-stone houses, these heathen on the avenues, are the 
burden on our hearts.”’ 

This business-like aspect of the maintenance of the House of God 
reaches its height and is seen in all the naked ugliness to which it 
may possibly grow, when churches sell annually at auction the priv- 
ilege of the choice of pews, and in the excited competition of eager 
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bidders for ‘‘ chief seats’? assure themselves of princely incomes. 
Words are not strong enough to express the degradation into which 
such practice tends to bring an offering which should be the willing 
tribute of loyal hearts. 

It will be noticed that the above-mentioned tendencies are enu- 
merated simply as dangers. It is by no means alleged that they are 
universally or even usually fallen into by churches that depend for 
their support upon pew-rentals. No railing accusation may be 
brought against a system that in many churches is worked in an 
elastic manner that greatly diminishes if it does not obviate the 
dangers. They are emphasized as being the logical outcome of the 
very common assumption that underlies the pew system—viz., that 
the financial support of the church should be managed upon a purely 
business basis; and in order to lead to another thought which, if 
well founded, is of much practical importance. 

II. The assumption that the financial support of the church should 
be managed upon a purely business basis endangers the very interest 
it is intended to subserve. This may not be at first apparent. 
When a church is so located that the attendants upon its services are 
stable and wealthy, its support by the system of pew-rentals is easy 
and assured ; but when, as is the case with the majority of churches 
in our larger cities, it is surrounded by a floating population, the 
majority of whom, if not poor, are at least restricted in their means 
and forced to study economy, then the same system works hard and 
is almost sure to prove inadequate. That this is the actual result is 
clear from the fact that so large a proportion of such churches are 
always struggling financially—obliged to supplement their incomes 
by the special gifts of the few ; to appeal to the public through fairs 
and festivals ; to seek aid from the wealthier churches of their own 
denominations. That it is also the matural result a few considera- 
tions will make evident. The majority of such churches, at least 
among Presbyterians, are still bravely attempting to solve the 
problem of financial support by the old time-honored system of pew- 
rentals, not believing it possible that there may be for them a more 
excellent way. But notice that the problem has no solution. The 
conditions are: (1) acongregation composed of families for the most 
part in restricted circumstances pecuniarily ; (2) a neighborhood in 
which a large percentage of the population are not permanent 
residents, but are periodically moving from one flat or boarding- 
house to another, and often to one at a distance ; (3) many probable 
attendants who are young men and women maintaining themselves 
outside of family relations ; (4) many possible attendants who are 
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visitors or guests only for the day. Given these conditions, let us 
attempt to solve the problem. Three courses are possible. 

1. Place the pew-rentals at a uniformly high figure, so that their 
aggregate, if all the pews are rented, will be sufficient for the support 
of the church. Result : Only a small proportion of the pews are taken. 

2. Place the pew-rentals at a uniformly low figure. Result: The 
pecuniary return is lamentably insufficient. 

3. Grade the rentals from a high rate down to mere nominal 
prices. Result: All the low-priced pews are taken and the high- 
priced are left vacant, to the manifest confusion of the expectations 
of the trustees. 

In every case the outcome is the natural result of the dusiness 
system principle. Evidently upon all sound business principles men 
should not pay more than they find necessary to procure the article 
they would buy or the accommodation they seek. Religious priv- 
ileges cannot be rated by the law of supply and demand. They 
must not be denied even to those who habitually make for them no 
pecuniary return, nor can those who measure their value upon simple 
business principles be induced to take counsel of liberality in their 
payments. 

III. Is, then, the ‘‘ Free-Church System”’ practicable in Presby- 
terian churches ? 

What is meant by the Free-Church System, as the phrase is used 
in current discussions ? 

1. Such system does not necessarily include the idea of a church 
absolutely free in the literal sense of the word. Enthusiastic advo- 
cates of free churches point to the earlier days and the older lands 
as affording commanding precedents in this direction. They recall 
the fact that the minsters and cathedrals of the Middle Ages were 
without seats of any kind, and they give the date, early in the 
seventeenth century, when pews first came into general use, orig- 
inally as a concession to growing luxury, soon as a means of increas- 
ing the revenue. 

It is obvious that so long as men must eat and drink and be 
clothed, and so long as time and wear commit ravages upon material 
things, so long it will be necessary, if a church’ is to be sustained 
absolutely without expense to the worshippers, to have either 
(1) State aid, or (2) an endowment fund, or (3) a patron or patrons 
(clerical or lay) ready to spend and be spent pecuniarily for the 
benefit of others. From some source money must be provided to 
meet necessary expenditures. 

Such a free church is neither desirable nor practicable in this 
country, and especially among Presbyterians. We have and can 
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have no State aid, and an endowment or patronage that would 
entirely relieve worshippers of a distinctly recognized responsibility 
would be (1) an injury to the church, people caring little for what 
costs them nothing, and (2) contrary to the apostolic teaching which 
with unmistakable emphasis throws the responsibility of the pecuniary 
support of the church and its minister upon the worshippers. 

2. The Free Church—using the words in so broad a sense as to 
mean a church in which there are no assigned sittings and no 
systematic system of canvassing the congregation and collecting the 
revenue—is practicable only in very exceptional cases. Under such 
plan the church is thrown open to all comers, and while the duty of 
liberal giving may be enforced by precept, and offerings may be 
regularly received, there is little or no magnifying of individual 
responsibility ; and the whole matter of contribution is left to the 
sporadic emotion of the worshipper. 

This mode would be efficient and, perhaps, effectual if the church 
were in an ideal condition, and all worshippers thoroughly endued 
with the grace of giving. The objections are that the average 
Christian has not gotten beyond the need of training and develop. 
ment. Except in rare instances the grace of giving does not flower 
richly without continued and systematic culture. Church offerings 
have too long been called ‘‘col/ections,’’ and are too commonly looked 
upon as the manifestations of praiseworthy benevolence. Men who 
are chronically anxious (as in this country of sharp competition most 
men are) how to make both ends meet will, under such circum- 
stances, give little or nothing. Others, taught to look upon the 
matter from a business point of view, notice that whether they give 
or not, they still enjoy the same privileges ; others procrastinate, 
and stil! others entirely forget that there is to be an offering. Mean- 
while all these causes of inadequacy are made doubly effective by 
the want of the home and family feeling that attaches itself to the 
permanent occupancy of pews or sittings. While, then, such system 
presents much ideal attractiveness, it has always, as yet, proved a 
failure in Presbyterian churches. 

3. There remains a third sense in which we may use the words 
‘* A Free Church.’” A church is free when its support is lifted out 
of the bald business aspect involved in the payment of a stipulated 
guid pro guo—so much money, so much accommodation ; when no 
set price is placed upon its privileges ; when the attendant is not 
faced periodically with a “‘ bill’’—the amount being set before him 
as the schedule rate, the market price graded according to his 
position, comfort, or social dignity in the House of God; when, 
without abating one iota in the enforcement of personal responsi- 
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bility, each worshipper is left in the presence of his own conscience 
and as under his Master’s eye to decide the meaning of ** giving as 
God has blessed him.’’ 

In entire accordance with such principles, and therefore in a true 
sense, a “‘ Free Church System’’ would be a plan embracing such 
features as the following : 

1. An endeavor to take the whole church into confidence with the 
officers, a frank explanation being made of the necessary expenses, 
and a plain statement that the help of all is needed, and that every 
one according to his or her ability must unite in assuring the main- 
tenance of the church. 

2. A marked and persistent emphasis upon “‘ giving as an act of 
worship,’’ the offerings being made with a prayer for blessing at 
every stated service of the church; with a frequent pressing of 
Scriptural teaching upon the subject so as to lift the act above that 
of ‘‘taking a collection,’’ as such is ordinarily conceived by the 
average attendant upon church service. 

3. To preserve unbroken at worship the family circle—an end of 
the highest importance—all who connect themselves with the con- 
gregation should be permitted to choose (freely and without refer- 
ence to the amount of their contributions) from the unoccupied 
pews, pews or sittings according to their family needs, and this 
either absolutely without price or in return for a uniform and merely 
nominal sum. [In case of this latter plan of a uniform price, it 
should be distinctly understood that the amount paid is merely 
nominal, and is not intended to be the contribution to the support 
of the church, but simply to give the holder a proper title to his 
pew, and to assure to the officer in charge a knowledge of its relin- 
quishment. ] 

4. A thorough canvass (annually by circular) of the congregation, 
including young unmarried men and women, asking a response as to 
the amount that each member hopes to be able to give either 
weekly, monthly, or annually for the support of the church. 

5. These responses should be confidential, known only to the 
officer in charge, and should not be considered as pledges, the giver 
being at liberty at any time, by notification, to alter the amount 
given or to discontinue it. 

6. The preference of the giver should be consulted as to whether 
the offering should be made quarterly, monthly, or (preferably) 
weekly, in envelopes furnished by the treasurer. 

7. After the hour for the commencement of service, all sittings 


not occupied should be open, without the necessary intervention of 
sexton or usher, to all comers. 
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8. For the successful, happy working of such plan there would be 
needed an officer specially appointed who would care for it because 
he believed in it. No scheme will run itself, and the best of men 
need the aid of system and routine when any act is to be continued 
uninterruptedly year after year. 

A plan such as is thus briefly outlined, it is believed, would 
embrace the essential principle of the Free-Church System, and yet 
retain in large measure the supposed advantages of the more “* busi- 
ness-like’’ methods of pew-rentals. 

The sittings would be entirely undistinguished in dignity or 
pecuniary value ; the respective contributions would be determined, 
not by the extent of the accommodation or by the eligibility of the 
location, but by the ability of the giver; each worshipper would be 
left to decide freely, in loyalty to his Master, what should be his 
contribution to the common expense, nor would he be debarred 
from a place even though his conscience absolved him from offering 
anything at all; no one would feel constrained by the knowledge 
that he was exposed to the criticism of fellow-worshippers, and at 
every service the church would be, to the extent of its capacity, 
freely open to all comers. Upon the other hand, the income from 
such stated offerings would be as regular and as well assured as from 
pew-rentals ; the accounts of the church could be kept with equal 
business accuracy; a much larger constituency, including many 
single men and women and many youths, would be reached, and 
under proper instruction and leadership it might well be hoped that 
the full limit of ability in self-support might be reached. 

The experience of the present writer is that, under the pew 
system, the larger part of the congregation, having met promptly or 
reluctantly and as a matter of business their pew-bills, ordinarily 
know little and care less about the financial support of the church, 
having, indeed, no sense of responsibility in the matter; while on 
the contrary he has found that when they are frankly taken into 
confidence and made to feel that the financial concerns are theirs, 
that they are all needed, and that each in his own degree is re- 
sponsible for the solvency and pecuniary honor of the House of 
God, they are usually glad to accept the responsibility and to assure 
the desired end. 


ERSKINE N. WHITE. 
New York. 





VI. 
THE CRUSADE AGAINST THE ALBIGENSES. 


N the decline of the Carolingian dynasty the imperial organization 
effected by its great founders fell apart. From the latter years 
of the ninth century the west of Europe broke into conflicting prin- 
cipalities. Their animosities multiplied into private wars until 
almost every family had its feud. In Germany the superior 
authority of the empire could sometimes enforce general submission, 
but union of the whole as one nation the most gifted emperors failed 
to secure. Gaul, in the tenth century, consisted of eleven separate 
States, of which four— Aquitaine, Gascony, Toulouse, and Narbonne 
—lay south of the Loire and west of the Rhone. France was one of 
the duchies of the north, having its capital in Paris. The right of 
its duke to the title of king was questioned until the election of 
Hugh Capet in 987. Its growth in territory and power by annex- 
ations had, in the time of Philip Augustus, given it the feudal 
superiority north of the Loire. South of that line the States were 
still independent of the French monarchy. 

A similar degeneracy befell the Papacy. Simony in the high places 
of the church extended its corruption down to the humblest, and 
the office of highest rank was polluted with the basest practices. 
Many such causes operating together, with no effective restraint for 
one hundred and fifty years, brought society to the middle of the 
eleventh century in a state of lamentable disintegration. Nor, for 
fifty years longer, was the check applied to stay the precipitate 
career of more than very limited effect. At first it was only to 
recover the respectability and power of the Papacy and to organize 
the clergy in subordination to it, resulting in completeness of the 
sacerdotal structure. Had the priesthood consisted of men minister- 
ing the pure Gospel of Christ, that organization could have been only 
benign in the healing of social evils. But Christian truth, in the 
course of diminishing intelligence, had become mingled with uninten- 
tional errors, taking their rise in the ignorant piety of uneducated 
people, tolerated or sympathized in by their priests as evidence of 
exalted devotion. Figurative language of Scripture and of imagina- 
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tive preachers had come, in course of frequent repetition, to be 
taken as plain language, the symbols of the Lord’s body as his real 
body, the veneration due to the mother of Christ exalted into 
worship of her as an intercessor with God, the reverence due to 
godly men exaggerated into worship of them as saints, and at a 
second remove, the worship of their pictures or plastic images. 
Such mistaken beliefs had multiplied and become more extravagant 
as Latin, the language of public worship, passed out of common use. 
The mass of the clergy also, in course of time, came under the same 
beliefs, and those who considered them to be of questionable pro- 
priety found it dangerous to expose their error. Fanatics who, of 
course, took the lead in the passion of ignorant piety, were by 
followers of the current admired and adored. Such process had, in 
the latter part of the eleventh century, been going on for at least 
seven hundred years, the Roman Church all the time deeming her- 
self the infallible standard, while in some cases actually overruled, 
and feeling confident in holiness, and that her every acceptance of 
dogma was of divine inspiration. Thus the clergy organized as a 
compact phalanx, and elevated by the policy of Gregory VII. toa 
new position among the powers of earth, with their own laws, and 
their own courts, and Scripture at their service—seeing it was to be 
taken in no other meaning than what the church gave it—ruled 
supreme for the next two hundred years. Within that period the 
dialectic subtilty of schoolmen labored upon the concrete practice 
of the church to prove it all equally true, and councils accepting 
their conclusions stamped them with the authority of doctrines never 
further to be questioned, under the penalty of anathema. It was a 
wonderful system, built upon a foundation of gospel truth with a 
concrete of human ignorance and ingenuity, artfully constructed by 
combination and compacting of truth and falsehood, history and 
fiction, held fast together by the earnest Christian faith of some and 
the slavish-credulity of others. Its clergy, actually custodians of 
the gospel of salvation, suffered it to be covered and confounded 
with popular myths; and those myths, animated with hopes and 
terrors the most agitating, they converted into means of enforcing 
the moral law, but also compliance with their own designs. Sucha 
mine of power‘and profit was, in the purpose of those who possessed 
it, never to be surrendered. Punishment accordingly was destined 
to pursue all dissent from the papal system, all question of the doc- 
trines it sanctioned, or its right to rule supreme in temporal as in 
spiritual things. And that punishment was meant to be crushing, 
ruin of moral character, the most terrible means of intimidating 
into submission, or the most agonizing of deaths. 
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This grand instauration of the clergy had left the laity, what it 
had long been esteemed, nothing but a charge, a mere ecclesiastical 
cure, a flock to be held to strict obedience and duly shorn. For 
them improvement had to come from another quarter, directly or 
indirectly from dissent. 

Nor was the Catholic career of innovation allowed to proceed 
without remonstrance. The church had always to listen to solemn 
warning when departing from gospel truth or apostolic example. 
Among both clergy and laity some had, at every step of advancing 
error, been found to remonstrate on scriptural grounds. By the 
time of Gregory VII. such causes of dissent had multiplied and 
greatly intensified. Few of the laity could read the Latin Bible ; 
but translations of it, in whole or in part, were accessible in both the 
German and Provengal languages. With readers of Scripture, 
including many of high rank, the New Testament was a favorite 
source of instruction.* They could not all fail to remark that the 
ruling church had, on some vital points, turned away from its mean- 
ing. And the religion of the New Testament was much more tender 
and merciful than the enforced dictates of Rome. Learned men of 
clerical standing were among their leaders, and preached the doctrines 
they held. Their meetings were not ostensibly opposed to the 
Catholic service. Caution was known to be expedient. For the 
hierarchy, who had all ecclesiastical power in their hands, were com- 
mitted to a system which could not tolerate the general reading of 
the Bible. A number of dissenters, both lay and ecclesiastical, had 
already been burned to death in Orleans before the first quarter of 
the eleventh century had closed. 

It was in that belt of country which constitutes the north of Italy, 
Provence, the south of France, and the Kingdom of Aragon, where 
intelligence prevailed most extensively, that dissent maintained itself 
with largest acceptance in the twelfth century. Guided by some of 
their most esteemed pastors, and latterly by voluntary missionaries 
from Lyons and from the Vaudois of the Alps, they peacefully 
sought to learn of the Scriptures, and to shun the artificial defences 
of error, which scholastics were trying to make credible to them- 
selves and to impose upon others. 

In addition to those native dissenters of the west certain immi- 
grants from the east into various parts of Italy and France settled 
also in Languedoc and Provence. They are mentioned under differ- 
ent names, chiefly Manichzan. And the old monkish historians are 
fond of marking all dissenters of the south with that offensive 
brand. Some features of Manichzism are stated of certain victims 





* Reinerius, de Hereticis, c. viii. 
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of persecution in Languedoc. But it is demonstrable that the 
heretics of that country were not all Manichean. In 1176 the 
bishops of the south held a council at Lombers, not far from Albi, 
with a view to inquire into the faith of the heretics in that region 
called the Albigeois. The confession there voluntarily made con- 
tained the.great points of gospel truth, and whatever of heresy it 
was Romish, not Manichezan. It had only not enough Romish in 
it. That defect was the condemnation of those who professed it. 
But not to put the sentence on that ground alone, advantage was 
taken of their known doctrine of the oath, which was identical with 
that of our modern Quaker friends. ‘‘ Will you swear that you hold 
and believe that confession ?’’ asked the presiding bishop. They 
answered that they could not swear on any condition, because in 
so doing they would violate a command of the gospel and epistles. 
Moreover, their objection to an oath had been previously stated to 
the bishop, with the request that it should not be exacted of them. 
The plea was overruled and the parties on trial condemned as 
heretics, because of not believing the confession they had made.* 
From that judgment it seems the name Albigeois, people of the 
country of Albi, in English Albigenses, was subsequently applied to 
all the dissenters of Languedoc, certainly without accuracy. For 
other heretics of that country are mentioned with features of Mani- 
cheanism. The Albigeois, properly so called, were merely dissent- 
ers from some of what they deemed the more extreme errors of the 
dominant church. But using the name for convenience ,to compre- 
hend all the dissenters of Languedoc and Provence, it must be under- 
stood to designate three, if not four, different sects, the Albigenses 
proper, who followed the doctrine preached by Henry of Lau- 
sanne ; + the Vaudois, or Waldenses, and the gospel as preached by 
Peter Waldo and his poor men of Lyons, if they really differed from 
the Waldenses, and the Manichzans. 

Attempts to convert those dissenters made by Peter of St. 
Chrysogonus in 1178, and by Pope Alexander III. and the Lateran 
Council of 1179 to suppress them, had little effect. As little did 
Cardinal Henry of Albano accomplish in 1181, although sustaining 
his arguments with military force.t At the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century they were stronger than ever before. On whatever 
points they differed among themselves, they all agreed perseveringly 
in rejecting the superstitious practices then sanctioned in the 
Catholic Church. Education received much of their care. They 
aimed to make it general. At that date many daughters of noble 





a Roger Hoveden, Annals, in 1176, folio 317-320. 
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families were students in their schools, which were preferred to the 
narrow course of the convents. | 
The literature of Languedoc and of Provence was chiefly poetry 
and in the popular tongue, but cultivated by the best educated, and 
patronized by the wealthy and the highest nobility in the land. Not 
often was it occupied with topics of religion, more commonly of 
gallantry or compliment ; but the Troubadours who composed its 
celebrated lays were, with few exceptions, Albigenses, as, one hun- 
dred and fifty years later, the men who opened the history of our 
English literature partook also in the spirit of our first reformation. 
In the first month of the year 1198, one of the greatest and cer- 
tainly the most successful of all popes came to the papal chair. A 
cardinal has ordinarily to reach old age before he can aspire to that 
summit of his ambition. But Innocent III. entered upon it in the 
prime of life, at the age of thirty-seven, and did not retain it long 
enough to be burdened with the weakness of age. At his accession 
the dissenters of Languedoc were in favor with the best-educated 
people of the province, and almost all the nobility. And some of 
the bishops, who could not take part with them, avoided taking any 
part against them. Not yet were they generally spoken of in the 
province as a sect, but as the ‘‘Good Men.’’ The names given 
them by their enemies were numerous, for the most part designed to 
vilify, which in some cases may have been just. But the real offence 
was dissent from the dominant church. On the other hand, the 
Catholic clergy had in general fallen into habits of very lax morality. 
Incompetent to debate with leaders of the dissent, their characters 
utterly failed to secure the respect of the people.* Most of them, 
even the Archbishop of Narbonne, for reasons unrevealed, chose not 
to meddle with the controversy. The new pope took it into his 
own hand, and resolved to employ monks in the service. Receiving 
information from the Archbishop of Auch that heresy was making 
progress in Gascony, he exhorted that prelate, on the Ist of April, 
1198, to proceed actively, in concert with his suffragans, to drive 
heretics out of the land, and for that purpose to resort, if neces- 
sary, to the princes and people to sustain him by arms.t On the 
21st of the same month he wrote a circular letter { to the Arch- 
bishops of Aix, Narbonne, Auch, Vienne, Arles, Embrun, Tar- 
ragona, and Lyons, to their suffragans, and to the princes, barons, 
counts, and people, to notify them that, having learned how the 
Vaudois, Cathari, Patarins, and other heretics were spreading their 
venom in those provinces, he had named Friar Raynier, a person of 
exemplary life, and power in works and words, and Friar Gui, a 


~* Innocent III. lib. I. ep. 81. t Ibid. t Ibid. ep. 94. 
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man fearing God, and devoted to works of charity, as commissaries 
against the heretics. 

Raynier and Gui were monks of the order of Citeaux. The Pope 
soon added to their powers by constituting Raynier Legate a /atere 
in the provinces of Embrun, Aix, Arles, and Narbonne, and ordered 
the Metropolitans to receive him as if he were the Pope himself, and 
chiefly to assist him in extirpating heresy. Highly favored as it 
was, the legation of Raynier seems to have proved unsatisfactory, 
and the Cardinal-priest of St. Priscus had taken his place before July, 
1200. In a letter from the Pope about that date, addressed to the 
new legate, all favorers, concealers, and defenders of heretics are 
declared infamous, incapable of holding any public office, or of being 
received in evidence, or of bequeathing property, if they did not set 
themselves right after the second admonition. All ecclesiastics in 
the same case were to be deposed from office and benefice, their 
property in the lands submitted to their temporal jurisdiction to be 
confiscated, and powerful seculars were to act after these instructions 
in their domains, and if they proved negligent, they were to be com- 
pelled by ecclesiastical censures. 

Innocent also recommended his legate to William VIII., lord of 
Montpellier, and besought him to aid with all his might the Cardinal 
St. Priscus against the heretics, “‘in order,’’ said he, ‘‘ that those 
whom the fear of God and the sword of the Spirit shall not be able 
to bring back to the truth may at least be subjected by the material 
sword, and by the confiscation of their goods, which they seem to be 
more afraid of.’’* The Pope misjudged the motives of those with 
whom he had to deal in this case. He had yet to learn that there 
were thousands among them who valued their religious convictions 
more highly than temporal goods, or even life itself. 

Cardinal St. Priscus met with little better success than his prede- 
cessors, and by the end of the year 1203 was replaced by Peter of 
Castelnau and Friar Raoul, both monks professed of the Abbey of 
Fontefroide in the diocese of Narbonne, and of the order of Citeaux. 
Commencing their legation with Toulouse, they called together the 
officers of government with the principal inhabitants, and demanded 
of all to make oath, in the name of the city, to protect the Roman 
Catholic faith. Not without difficulty was that obligation imposed, 
nor without threats and menaces did the two monks succeed in 
wresting a promise from the Assembly to expel all heretics from 
their city. It proved-a pledge to do more than they were able. 
The people held nightly meetings in which their preachers addressed 
them. From the towns of the neighborhood they received encour- 
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agement, and almost all the barons of the province favored or con- 
cealed the preachers. Peter of Castelnau was imperious in his 
demands and created more enemies to himself, but not more con- 
verts than others had made. Raoul was of a milder nature, but 
both relied upon the power of the church to compel. 

In that state of the controversy Diego de Azebes, Bishop of 
Osma, on an embassy to Denmark for his monarch, Alphonso, King 
of Castile, arrived at Toulouse.* He was attended by Dominic, 
sub-prior of his cathedral. Lodging at the house of one of the 
sectaries, whom Dominic, it is said, converted on the evening of his 
arrival, after a very brief delay they continued their journey under a 
full conviction that the method pursued by the legates was not the 
best for conciliating errorists to the church. 

Soon afterward, in the month of February, a meeting was held at 
Carcassonne to obtain information about the heresy of the Vaudois. 
Peter, King of Aragon, presided.t On one side appeared some of 
the sectarian preachers, and on the other, the Bishop of Carcassonne 
with the two legates. There, the king having heard the arguments 
on both sides, gave his judgment that the sectaries were heretics, 
both by testimony from Holy Scripture, and by decrees of the 
Roman Church. This was discriminately of the Vaudois, or 
Waldenses, as a branch of the heresy of Languedoc. The king also 
gave a second audience to other heretics, at the solicitation of the 
provost of the Viscount of Carcassonne. In that case, he took for 
assessors thirteen upholders of the heretics, and as many of the 
Catholics. Bernard de Simore, an heretical bishop, and his com- 
panions were examined, to know if they believed in one sole God. 
They replied, to successive questions, that they acknowledged three 
Gods, and even a greater number, of whom one—the evil one—had 
created all things visible, and was author of the law of Moses; that 
Jesus Christ was only a holy man born of a man and a woman ; that 
they denied the sacraments of baptism and of the altar, and the 
general resurrection. Of course, if correctly reported, they were 
heretics, which the king declared them to be.t 

Matters did not proceed with the efficiency that the Pope desired. 
He added to the power of his legates, ordering all the bishops to 
receive them as they would receive himself, and to obey them abso- 
lutely, and to bind themselves by oath to execute faithfully all their 
decrees in the matter of heresy. In short, he took from those prel- 
ates their ordinary jurisdiction in such cases, A power so excessive 
and uncommon soon embroiled the two legates with the Archbishop 
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of Narbonne, and most of the bishops of the province, who bore very 
impatiently to see themselves plundered by two monks of an 
authority which they held immediately from Christ. The arch- 
bishop distinctly refused to take the oath which they asked of him. 
The legates declared him suspended. He attached no value to their 
sentence,’ and proceeded with his official business as usual. The 
legates drew up a list of charges against him, showing that he was 
indulgent to heretics and brigands, and whatever else they could say 
against him. The Pope sustained them by adding to their number 
Arnold Amalric, Abbot of Citeaux. The archbishop appealed to the 
Pope. The Pope replied in a severe letter, reproving him for not 
expelling the heretics under his jurisdiction, and for not aiding the 
legates, nor furnishing them comfortable conveyances in their 
journeys. He commands him to aid them with all his power* in 
the execution of their legation. To the King of France he also 
wrote, exhorting him to go in person, or at least to send his son, 
Prince Louis, to support the Abbot of Citeaux and his colleagues, 
and to constrain the counts and barons of the kingdom to proscribe 
the heretics, and confiscate their goods, and himself to confiscate 
the domains of the nobility who should refuse to obey that order, or 
who should favor the sectaries. The Pope’s treatment for heresy 
was violence. Neither clergy nor laymen had he yet found suffi- 
ciently severe. His legates issued his mandates, but the bishops 
were slack, and the nobility were unwilling to obey. The former 
knew the deep and widely-extended suffering it would inflict, and 
the latter shrunk from evicting so large a proportion of their most 
profitable subjects. The Bishop of Beziers, who felt deeply what 
calamity that obedience would create in his diocese, flatly refused. 
He was deposed, and a few months later fell by assassination. 
Raymond VI., of Toulouse, was commanded by the legates to expel 
all heretics from his domains. For a time he tacitly declined to be 
guilty of such a sweeping act of injustice, but afterward submitted 
to the urgency of the papal legates, although never with the severity 
demanded of him. Berenger, Archbishop of Narbonne, was an old 
man. The Pope, after reproving him, chose to let him alone that 
he might have his brief remaining time to repent of his sins. Ray- 
mond de Rabastans, Bishop of Toulouse, was deposed from office 
on the plea of irregular election. His place was filled by Folquet of 
Marseilles, who had been a Provengal Troubadour in his youth. 
The death of his patrons, the Viscount and Viscountess of Marseilles, 
of King Richard I., of England, the good Count Raymond V., of 
Toulouse, and Alphonso II., of Aragon, so oppressed him with 
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sorrow that in weariness of the world he sought refuge in the 
cloisters of Citeaux with two of his sons. His wife became a nun. 
From the monastery now transferred to the bishopric he was received 
with distinguished favor by Count Raymond VI., to whom he after- 
ward became a treacherous enemy. 

The Abbot of Citeaux, Peter of Castelnau, and Raoul met at 
Montpellier, where also the Bishop of Osma with his companion, 
Dominic, arrived from Rome about midsummer, 1206. Diego of 
Osma, in true missionary spirit, had besought the Pope to allow him 
to demit his bishopric, and spend his days in preaching the gospel 
to heretics and unbelievers. But Innocent had his own way of deal- 
ing with heretics. The bishop was advised to return to his diocese. 
At Montpellier he found the three legates resolved to abandon their 
legation. Because the heretics reproached them continually with 
the scandalous lives of the Catholic clergy, which could not be 
denied, they were hindered from effecting any good. The Bishop 
of Osma suggested an alteration in their own deportment, that 
instead of riding through the country in lordly style, they should go 
on foot, not to compel, but to persuade, like the apostles. The 
legates excused themselves from that asa novelty. Diego offered 
to set the example, and forthwith dismissing his equipage and 
attendants, he and Dominic joined Peter and Raoul in a mission, 
after the manner of the dissenting preachers, to mingle with the 
people and preach the truth to them kindly. Arnold of Citeaux, 
the great abbot of abbots, did not relish that method, and left them 
on business of his monastery. P 

The missionaries set out from Montpellier on foot to the land of 
Toulouse. On the way they visited several cities and chateaux 
where heresy had been embraced, and where some of the Catholics 
had become its ministers. Everywhere they were treated with 
respect, in some places with honor. Peter of Castelnau alone was 
generally disliked. With the consent of his companions he returned 
to Montpellier, where he took part in public measures which prom- 
ised to forward the papal scheme. 

The Bishop of Osma.and Dominic went on with their mission, in 
the course of which they remained for atime at Montreal, in the 
diocese of Carcassonne. In that chateau they held a conference of 
two weeks with various heretical preachers. The debate turned 
chiefly upon the holiness of the Roman Church, which the heretics 
declared to be the Babylon of the Apocalypse, and on the Mass, 
which they denied to have been instituted by Christ or his apostles. 
The bishop defended his ground from the New Testament, which, 
according to his view, proved the Catholic faith, The argument on 
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both sides was reduced to writing and put into the hands of four 
laymen chosen for judges. They gave no decision. But the 
Catholics said that the arguments of their champions converted one 
hundred and fifty heretics. Dominic wrote the authorities he made 
use of, and gave them to a heretic to examine and answer. The 
heretic threw them into the fire three times, but neither would the 
fire burn the paper on which they were written, nor did the miracle 
convert the heretic.* 

In June, 1207, Arnold of Citeaux returned, bringing with him 
thirty-two additional monks. Dividing themselves in bands of twos 
and threes, they traversed all the different quarters of the province 
to which heresy had extended, walking and begging their bread, after 
the example of the Bishop of Osma. That prelate had resolved to 
devote the remainder of his days to that mission, and now went into 
Spain to settle the affairs of his diocese and establish a fund for the 
maintenance of the missionaries. With him went Raoul. They 
passed through Pamiers, where Vaudois and other heretics were 
numerous, and there, joined by Folquet of Toulouse, Navarre, 
Bishop of Conserans, and a number of monks, offered a conference 
to the heretics, who accepted it. The meetings were held in a 
palace belonging to Raymond Roger, Count of Foix. Raymond 
himself, with his wife and two sisters, were present. His wife and 
one of the sisters were of the Vaudois, the other sister of a sect not 
named. Raymond Roger himself held a liberal profession of Cathol- 
icism, and entertained in his palace equally the missionaries and the 
Vaudois while the conference lasted. Controversy turned chiefly 
upon the doctrine of the Vaudois. A secular clergyman, made 
arbiter, gave decision in favor of the missionaries, making also his 
own profession of the Catholic faith. 

After the conference at Pamiers the Bishop of Osma took leave of 
his companions, and continued his journey with the intention of 
soon returning, but died in his diocese in the beginning of the 
following year. Raoul, upon returning with the view of joining 
Peter of Castelnau, then in Provence, died by the way. The Abbot 
of Citeaux once more withdrew, and the greater number of his 
monks, discouraged by the liftle fruit they had reaped, abandoned 
the enterprise at the end of three months, and returned to their 
monasteries. Dominic was left almost alone. 

That zealous missionary associated with himself some new com- 
panions on a new plan. That plan was to organize a fraternity 
solely for preaching, men who, like the preachers of the heretics, 
should live among the people and upon their free gifts, not to obtain 
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lordship over them, nor to triumph in debates over them, but kindly 
to recommend to them the faith of Rome. That plan, which Diego 
did not live to execute, and which Dominic was of too severe a 
temper to carry out with the tenderness it needed, was at the same 
time working to completeness in the more genial brain of Francis of 
Assisi. Both men felt that the great defect in the Catholic ministry 
was the defect of gospel preaching in the parishes, and according to 
the thinking of those days, what the secular clergy failed in, a new 
monastic order must be created to perform. But Innocent III. was 
unfavorable to any more monastic orders. There are too many 
already, said he. Besides, he had his own plan for putting an end 
to heresy. He was now busy at work upon it with all the terrible 
energy of his imperial nature. 

A new attack was made upon the Count of Toulouse in a long 
letter which did not spare the most indignant reproof, enumerating 
the crimes charged against him, of which the greatest was that he 
had not persecuted the heretics of his dominions and expelled them, 
as he had been ordered, denouncing him as an enemy of the church, 
confirming the excommunication upon him and the interdict upon 
his people, and threatening to rouse neighboring princes to invade 
and take possession of his lands.* With such temptations to his 
enemies to unite against him, sustained by all the power of the 
papacy, managed both openly by Innocent himself and under- 
handedly by the Legate Castelnau, what could Raymond do? An 
excommunicated man was helpless. He submitted, complied with 
the legate, and received absolution. 

But it was a light thing-to humble one tolerant ruler who delayed 
to expel the heretics or confiscate their property. Innocent would 
combine all the forces of France to extirpate them, and their 
property should reward the executioners. In November, 1207,+ he 
wrote to the king, Philip Augustus, exhorting him to make war upon 
the heretics of the south as the enemies of God and of the church, 
and declaring it his purpose to confer upon him their confiscated 
property, whether he should go in person upon the expedition, or 
merely send troops, and offering to all his vassals who should con- 
tribute to it, or serve in it, the same indulgence which those earned 
who served in the Holy Land against the Saracens. In similar 
terms he wrote also to the Duke of Burgundy, to the Counts of Bar, 
of Nevers, and of Dreux, to the Countesses of Troyes, of Ver- 
mandois, and of Blois, to William of Dampierre, and to all the counts, 
barons, chevaliers, and faithful of the kingdom of France. 


* Petr. Val., c. 3. Hist. Gen. de Languedoc, xxi. 35. 
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The lack of zeal in persecution evinced by Raymond of Toulouse 
aroused the indignation of Castelnau, who reproved him for it 
severely, charged him with perjury, and in an arbitrary way excom- 
municated him anew. The count invited him, with his colleague, 
the Abbot of Citeaux, to St. Gilles, with the promise that he would 
fully satisfy them on all that they required of him. The two legates 
complied. Raymond seemed to submit to their remonstrances, 
but sometimes he promised to obey without limitation, and some- 
times he suggested difficulties. Toa humane mind there must have 
been serious difficulties in some things demanded by Castelnau. 
Raymond was commanded to harass, plunder, and banish from their 
homes a large and orderly class of his own subjects, against whom 
he had no legal accusation to make. He could not promise without 
exception all that the legates insisted on. He was treated with 
rudeness by Peter of Castelnau, and commanded by church author- 
ities to do what he felt to be inhuman cruelty. There seemed to be 
nothing before him but to take the persecution upon himself, and 
that must involve his people. He might set the legates at defiance, 
but that were only to fall into the hands of the Pope. And the 
reigning Pope, although he could not look upon the wrongs of a 
child without compassion, yet when vast measures of governmental 
policy filled his mind was one of those terrible men to whom the 
sufferings of a nation, the lives of thousands of mankind, are as 
nothing over against the completing of their design, and who glory 
in the consciousness of ability to execute it. And a failure had 
never yet crossed the victorious path of Innocent III. 

The people of St. Gilles were not ignorant of the nature of the 
conference, but many of them escorted the legates respectfully to 
some distance out of town. That night the two monks spent ina 
tavern on the banks of the Rhone. Next morning, January 13th, 
1208, when proceeding to cross the river, they were approached 
by two unknown men, who had lodged in the same house with 
them, one of whom aimed a spear at Peter of Castelnau, which 
struck him to the ground. Feeling himself fatally wounded, he 
said to his assassin, ‘‘ God forgive you as I forgive you.’’ After 
repeating these words, he set in order the business of his legation, 
recited several prayers, and died. 

Such is the account of his legate’s death given by the Pope,* as 
he had received it from an informant, who professed to have been on 
the ground. The blame was laid upon the Count of Toulouse. But 
why, in an act so openly and deliberately perpetrated, was not the 
criminal arrested ? There is another account written by the historian 
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of the Count of Toulouse, according to which, after the legates had 
been at St. Gilles several days, Peter had entered into an argument 
on the subject of heresy with a gentleman belonging to the suite of 
Count Raymond. The argument became heated into an angry 
quarrel, in the fury of which the gentleman drew his dagger and 
stabbed Castelnau to death, and then fled to Beaucaire, where he 
was concealed among his relations and friends. Raymond, it is 
added, was deeply grieved that such a crime should have been com- 
mitted by one of his followers. But all search for the criminal 
proved in vain. 

The murder of his legate was used by the Pope to kindle a greater 
zeal among Catholics for the crusade. To other motives could now 
be added the passion of revenge. Gui, Abbot of Vaux Cernai, 
returned into France to press forward the departure of the crusaders. 
He persuaded, among others, Hugh III., Duke of Burgundy, to 
take a part in the holy war, and with him Simon de Montfort, the 
Counts of Nevers, of St. Paul, of Auxerre, of Geneva, and of 
Forez. The king, Philip Augustus, practically declined. All who 
entered upon the campaign were consecrated as crusaders, and wore 
the cross upon the breast, to distinguish them from those who went 
to the Holy Land, by whom it was worn on the shoulder, 

Count Raymond became alarmed and sent delegates to Rome, 
who were to complain of the harshness with which he had been 
treated by the legates. Innocent listened to the ambassadors 
patiently, and granted an answer that if the count would submit to 
all the ordinances of the church, he would accept his submission and 
permit him to prove his innocence, with the promise to grant him 
absolution if he were not found guilty, and that meanwhile he should 
transfer seven of his principal chateaux to the Romish Church as 
surety of his truth until his justification, 

The muster proceeded slowly—vexatiously slow to the apprehen- 
sion of the mighty ruler accustomed to command and be obeyed. 
A year had elapsed since he had called out that armament. On the 
oth of October, 1208, he wrote to all the bishops of France informing 
them that he had appointed Hugh, Bishop of Riez, in place of Peter of 
Castelnau, and constituted him, with the Bishop of Conserans and 
the Abbot of Citeaux, the chiefs of the Christian militia called out 
to exterminate the heretics of Languedoc and Provence. And again 
he ordered haste and universal participation in the crusade. On the 
same day, and in succeeding letters, he wrote to Philip Augustus on 
the same theme, urging him to enlist all his available subjects in so 
holy an enterprise. To meet the expense he would impose a tax 
upon all France. And on the 3d of February next, another letter, 
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in terms of elegant propitiatory compliment, enjoins the king not to 
delay the appointment of a competent general to command the 
crusade. * 

Milo, an officer of the papal court, in whom the Pope reposed 
much confidence, was now added to the number of legates, with 
instruction to act in all things by advice of the Abbot of Citeaux. 
The latter was constituted the chief representative of papal authority 
in the military administration. 

At last the great armament from the north and east of France 
assembled at Lyons in the spring of the year 1209. It was there 
joined by the legates, who already, in a council at Valence, had 
accepted the Count of Toulouse in submission to the papal terms, 
and under his oath to execute faithfully the papal orders addressed 
to him. He thereupon received absolution, and was added to the 
leaders of the crusade. 

After complete organization at Lyons the march proceeded down 
the eastern side of the Rhone by Valence, Orange, and Avignon, 
receiving the compliance of all the municipal authorities on the way. 
South of Avignon the army crossed the river and marched to Mont- 
pellier, where it remained a few days. There Raymond Roger, 
Viscount of Beziers, sought to make peace with the crusading 
leaders, but without effect. Their first object of assault was his own 
city. 

Advancing to the frontiers of the diocese of Beziers, the great army 
inspired such terror that the country nobility either abandoned their 
chateaux and fled to the mountains, or submitted. On the 22d of 
July the forces encamped before Beziers. Two other corps were 
there united with them. One came from the west, and was directed 
by the Bishop of Bordeaux, the Bishops of Limoges, of Basas, of 
Cahor, and of Agen, and commanded by Gui, Count of Auvergne, 
the Viscount of Turenne, and other military leaders. On their way 
they besieged the chateau of Casanhol, held by a numerous garrison 
of Gascons well provided. But the commander, Seguin of Bologne, 
made a capitulation whereby himself, with his baggage, went out 
safe. The crusaders then entered and burned alive the heretics it 
contained, both men and women. The second corps came from the 
more direct north, and was commanded by the Bishop of Puy. 
Advancing by way of Rouergue, it passed to Caussade, in Quercy, 
and to St. Antonin, on the frontiers of the Albigeois. These two 
cities, which might have been taken, were redeemed by a large pay- 
ment, for which the crusaders were much blamed. They afterward 
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entered the country of Toulouse, and on their way burned the 
chateau of Villemur, on the Tarn. 

Before Beziers, the Abbot of Citeaux and other chiefs of the army 
deputed to the Catholic inhabitants of the city Reginald de Mont- 
peyroux, their bishop, to persuade them, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, to surrender all the heretics among them with their goods, 
or, if not strong enough for that, to come out themselves, that they 
might not be involved in the ruin of others. The Catholics of 
Beziers not only refused to comply with these counsels, but attached 
themselves more closely to their heretical neighbors, to whom they 
solemnly promised to shed the last drop of their blood for defence 
of the city. Upon receiving that answer the legate declared that 
not one of them should be saved, that he would not leave one stone 
upon another in Beziers. 

By arrival of the two corps from the north and west the army was 
enlarged ‘beyond all precedent in that country. The contempo- 
raneous historical poem gives the number at twenty thousand men- 
at-arms, and more than two hundred thousand enlisted from the 
peasantry, besides many from the towns and cities. When the 
people of Beziers began to apprehend the greatness of their enemy’s 
force they were alarmed. And it may have been witha view to 
ascertain its real magnitude and disposal that they ordered the sortie 
which proved so disastrous. Encountered by a furious onset of the 
irregular soldiery belonging to the thousands of arlots—t.e., vaga- 
bonds who had attached themselves to the crusade—shouting with 
all their might ‘‘ To arms!’’ the whole infantry of the army was 
soon in the battle. After a brave resistance of two or three hours 
the citizens were forced to retreat, and the crusaders, being close 
upon them, entered the city with them, and got possession of all. 
What followed was a promiscuous massacre, without distinction of 
religion, sex, age, or condition. The inhabitants betook themselves 
to the churches in hope of finding asylum there. Into the great 
cathedral of St. Nazaire they crowded to put themselves under pro- 
tection of its solemn associations, while the canons, in their robes, 
rang the bells to move the feelings of Catholics to reverence in that 
place. But nothing stayed the fury of the crusaders, who pursued 
their victims into the holiest places, and perpetrated a carnage to 
the amount of seven thousand in the church of the Madeleine alone. 
Finally those defenders of Catholic orthodoxy, having expended their 
fury upon the people of Beziers and enriched themselves with the 
plunder of the city, set fire to it, and consumed all of it that could 
be burned down. Arnold, Abbot of Citeaux, who, as ecclesiastical 
commander of the invading army, was present in that terrific crime, 
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in his report to the Pope evinces the exulting delight with which he 
viewed it. ‘*‘ We,’’ says he, “‘ sparing neither rank, sex, nor age, 
have slain with the edge of the sword about twenty thousand human 
beings ; with a vast carnage of the enemy the city has been totally 
plundered and burned, the divine vengeance raging upon it wonder- 
fully.” * The number of the slain here mentioned as twenty thou- 
sand is small for the whole population of a rich and prosperous city. 
A contemporary historian, followed by Alberic in his chronicle, 
gives the number as high as sixty thousand. Another medizval 
writer, but foreign to Languedoc, states that in the sack of Beziers 
some of the crusaders asked of the Abbot of Citeaux how they were 
to distinguish between heretics and Catholics. His reply was, 
** Kill them all. God will know his own.’’ True or not true in 
itself, the anecdote expresses the principle on which the crusaders 
acted in all analogous cases. Having finished the slaughter at 
Beziers, they collected all the dead bodies in different heaps and set 
them on fire.+ 

Without further delay the army presented itself before Narbonne ; 
but a treaty made in good time prevented damage to that city. Its 
authorities embodied in the treaty action taken by themselves to the 
effect that if any of their people were convicted of the heresy of the 
Vaudois, or of any other heresy, of having disputed against the 
Catholic faith, or of having had anything to do with heretics, he 
should be delivered to justice for punishment, with many other con- 
ditions of more minute stringency. 

The crusading army proceeded to Carcassonne, taking chateaux 
to the number of one hundred by the way, the owners having fled to 
the mountains. Such was the terror created by the massacre of 
Beziers, that Catholic and heretic alike sought to escape the presence 
of the ferocious horde. Carcassonne was one of the strongest cities 
of Languedoc, both by situation and artificial defence. The Vis- 
count Raymond Roger had laid in large supplies for a strong garrison 
and a long siege. At first he had planned a sortie to break his 
enemy before they could establish a regular siege, but from that 
their now well-known overwhelming numbers and the experience of 
Beziers deterred. The invaders made their assault, the day after 
their arrival, upon one of the faubourgs, which they expected to 
capture ata blow. Theclergy of the crusade, with the bishops and 
abbots at their head, chanted the ‘‘ Veni Creator,’’ and joined in 
prayers calling upon God to prosper the enterprise. After an 
obstinate combat they were forced to retire. Repeated assaults with 
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similar results and only partial gains constrained them to the regular 
cautions of a siege. 

After the people were thus shut up within their walls, Peter, King 
of Aragon, the feudal superior and kinsman of Raymond Roger, 
visited the besieging army, to render what help he could to the Vis- 
count of Carcassonne. His plea with the Abbot of Citeaux was for 
compassion upon the youth of his friend, that the crusading leaders 
ought to be satisfied with the penalty they had already inflicted 
upon so great a part of his domain. Permission was granted him to 
hold an interview with the viscount. He returned with the assur- 
ance that his kinsman was not a heretic, and never had been a 
heretic, and was willing, for his own part, to submit to the orders of 
the legate. After consultation the abbot and officers of the army 
replied that all the favor they could show the viscount was to allow 
him to escape from the city with twelve attendants, their arms, 
horses, and baggage, provided that all the rest of the people should 
be left to the discretion of the crusaders. The king returned to his 
kinsman and reported the conditions. Raymond Roger listened 
with disappointment rising into indignation. ‘* Rather,’’ said he, 
** would I be flayed alive than commit such a dastardly act as to so 
abandon, the humblest citizen of this town.’’ The king could not 
but respect the young hero, but, grieved that he had failed in his 
purpose, took leave of both parties, and returned to his own ortho- 
dox kingdom.* 

The siege thus interrupted was again pushed forward, but such 
was the valor of defence that the assailants, encountering serious loss, 
were compelled to withdraw under great discouragement. What 
could not be effected by arms was enforced by the season. Hot 
weather long continued dried up the wells within the city, while the 
besiegers had access to streams from the mountains. The besieged 
were constrained to capitulate, on the condition of surrendering the 
city entirely, with all the property in it, and escape with their lives 
alone. For this favor they were indebted to the reported wealth of 
their city, which, had the people been slaughtered as at Beziers, would 
have fallen into the hands of the soldiers, or perished in the flames, 
whereas the leaders counted upon it as supply for their campaign. 
Accordingly the people of Carcassonne were permitted to leave their 
city with only the clothes they had on, and that hardly enough for 
decency. On the same day, August 15th, Raymond Roger, who 
had gone out under a promise of safety to negotiate the capitulation, 
was seized and retained a prisoner, under the pretext of keeping 
him a hostage until all the conditions of the capitulation should be 
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filled. Immense booty was then collected, and a certain number of 
the chevaliers of the army were set to guard it. But it was made 
away with for the value of five thousand livres, a robbery for which 
the legate and the bishops punished the guilty with excommuni- 
cation. Such is the report sent to the Pope by his legates, Milo and 
the Abbot of Citeaux. Another writer maintains that the inhab- 
itants, in going out from the city half dead with fatigue of the siege, 
declared their wish to embrace the Catholic faith, all but four hun- 
dred and fifty, who remained obstinate, and that of them four hun- 
dred were burned alive and fifty were hanged.* 

After the capture of Carcassonne, Arnold of Citeaux assembled 
the principal leaders of the army to elect a ruler of the territory now 
come into their hands. He first proposed that the domains should 
be put into possession of the Duke of Burgundy, but that noble- 
man declined the favor, professing that he had already sufficient 
amount of territory, and that Raymond Roger had suffered punish- 
ment enough in the calamities inflicted upon his cities. He was not 
in favor of depriving him also of hislands. The abbot turned to the 
Count of Nevers, who made the same objection. The Count of 
St. Paul, when tempted with the offer, rejected it as indignantly 
as the other two. Simon de Montfort, under an appearance of 
reluctance, eagerly accepted the large addition to his wide domains 


in both France and England.+ Much praise has been lavished upon 
Simon by Roman Catholic writers, as much for his piety as for his 
valor and orthodoxy. We have only to record his cruelty and 


“6 , 


ambition, “‘a passion,’’ says the Benedictine historian of Lan- 


guedoc, “‘ which is never so dangerous as when it is covered with the 
veil of religion.” 

No sooner had Simon de Montfort taken possession of Carcassonne, 
and received the oath of fidelity from all who settled in that city and 
remained in its vicinity, than he had an instrument drawn up in 
which he represented himself as ‘‘ Simon, Lord of Montfort, Count 
of Leicester, Viscount of Beziers and of Carcassonne, the Lord hav- 
ing delivered into my hands all the lands of the heretics, an infidel 
people—that is to say, what he has seen good to take from them, 
by the ministry of the crusaders his servants, I have accepted 
humbly and devoutly that charge and that administration in reliance 
upon his aid, at the urgency of the barons of the army as of the lord 
legate and of the prelates who were present.’’ He then declares 
that, to obtain the favor of God by the prayers of the saints, he 
gives to the church of Notre Dame de Citeaux, in the hands of 
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Arnold, its abbot and legate of the apostolic see, a house in Carcas- 
sonne, another at Beziers, and a third at Salelle, in the diocese of 
Narbonne, which had pertained to certain heretics whom he names, 
and which God, he says, had given him. He also decreed the first- 
fruits and tithes to be paid to the Catholic churches over all the 
country which should submit to the crusade, and proclaimed that 
whoever should refuse to obey that order should be treated by him 
as an enemy. Then more directly to make favor with the Pope, he 
instituted an annual rent of three deniers upon every house for the 
Church of Rome, with other regulations to the honor and emolument 
of the papal office. 

A disposition appearing among the crusaders to regard what was 
already done as enough to redeem their pledge, Simon and Arnold 
of Citeaux applied to the principal leaders to remain with their 
forces to aid in subduing the whole country infected with heresy. 
The Duke of Burgundy consented to remain for a short time longer. 
The Count of Nevers refused to have anything more to do with the 
concern, It had taken a different turn from what he expected. 
Territorial conquest to aggrandize Simon de Montfort and Arnold 
of Citeaux was no part of his design. He thought the cause of 
Rome had been sufficiently vindicated, and the heretics severely 
enough punished. With him and his troops most of the other chiefs 
and their followers withdrew. Raymond of Toulouse, who had 
taken the side of the crusade only to save his own people, now 
returned to them, but first came to an agreement with Simon to 
destroy certain castles on both sides of the border between their 
domains to prevent occasion for hostilities. The occasion proved to 
be nearer the heart of the crusader. Raymond had scarcely returned 
to his city when Simon and the abbot sent an archbishop and a 
bishop, with two noblemen, to demand of him, under pain of excom- 
munication and interdict, to surrender to the barons of the army all 
the inhabitants of his city whom their deputies might name, together 
with their property, and if any of them should declare themselves 
Catholic, to send them to make their profession of faith before the 
whole army. In case of his refusal to obey these orders, Simon 
threatened to carry war into the heart of his estates. Surprised at 
such a demand, Raymond replied that neither for himself nor for his 
subjects was he under any responsibility to Montfort or the Abbot 
of Citeaux ; that he had received absolution from Milo, legate a /atere 
of the Holy See, and that since a new quarrel was sought with him, 
he was resolved to go to Rome and plead his cause before the Pope, 
as much for the outrages which the crusaders had inflicted upon the 
country, under pretence of persecuting heretics, as for the manner 
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in which they had treated himself. The legate and his general 
apprehended trouble from carrying complaints of them to the Pope, 
and put their wits together to turn the count aside from that course, 
and sent new deputies to pacify and persuade him that it would 
better promote his interests to treat with them. Raymond persisted 
in his own design, and declared’ that he would go not only to Rome, 
but also to the court of the King of France, and to that of the 
emperor, and present to them and to all the barons of the kingdom 
the sufferings they had inflicted upon the country. That resolution 
he carried out not long afterward. As to the people of Toulouse, 
all of them, whom the deputies of the army had denounced as sus- 
pected of heresy, declared publicly that they were neither heretics 
nor favorers of heretics, and offered to appear at once and refer to 
the judgment of the church. And the consuls of the city answered, 
for their part, that they had burned all the heretics whom they had 
discovered, in accordance with the law of the late Raymond V. But 
all that could not satisfy Arnold of Citeaux.. He assembled the prel- 
ates in the camp, excommunicated the consuls of Toulouse and all 
their counsellors, and laid the interdict upon the city. 

Meanwhile, terror being spread over all the country, the lords of 
various castles, or chateaux, made their submission to the legate, and 
the dominions belonging to them were added to those of Montfort. 
At this point the Duke of Burgundy withdrew from the crusade, and 
with him the greater part of his troops took the road home. With 
the remainder of the army, about forty-five hundred men, Simon 
continued his expeditions from chateau to chateau, reducing the 
country in detail. Milo, at the same time, was pursuing his agency 
on the Provence side of the Rhone, not directly by violence, but by 
effects of the terror and continued atrocities in Languedoc. From 
Marseilles to Avignon, the cities and castles either professed the 
Catholic faith, or submitted to it. At Avignon a council was called, 
in which he and the Bishop of Riez presided. Twenty-one canons 
were there framed entirely in accordance with the action of the 
crusade. Imperious domination alone inspires them all. The 
bishops are ordered to compel by ecclesiastical censures all counts, 
chevaliers, chatelains, etc., to exterminate heretics. Rouselin, Vis- 
count of Marseilles, was excommunicated, and the interdict laid 
upon the city. Milo, in his report to the Pope, also charges Ray- 
mond of Toulouse with being an enemy of peace and of justice, an 
accusation made by his persecutors against a man who, to secure 
peace for his people and save them from injustice, had already sacri- 
ficed more than he ought. The compulsion of an oath to obey every 
order proceeding from Rome was to be the alternative for death, and 
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in many cases, where a rich plunder was in prospect, did not save 
from death, which secured confiscation. 

The Count of Toulouse, having made his will on the 2oth of 
September, 1209, proceeded on his projected journey. At the court 
of Philip Augustus he met with cordial welcome and much sym- 
pathy from the Duke of Burgundy, the Count of Nevers, and others 
of high rank. Some of them gave him letters of high commendation 
to the Pope. Without delay he proceeded to Rome, accompanied 
by a number of lords, and deputies from Toulouse, who had also 
their own grievances to complain of against the crusaders. At 
Rome, by the pressure of papal business, they were for a time 
detained. 

Meanwhile Montfort continued his career of conquest, burning 
heretics and adding Catholics to his subjects. The city of Pamiers 
and its chateau were held in partnership by the Abbey of St. 
Antonin de Fredelas and the Count of Foix. Vital, the abbot, now 
informed Simon that if he would come to Pamiers he should have 
possession of the whole. The count was not satisfied with such a 
summary disposal of his rights. Ecclesiastics, from the Pope down, 
were laying violent hands upon property which did not belong to 
them, and shedding the blood of thousands for difference of belief. 
Vital, as a pretext for breaking the partnership with the count, 
alleged many grievances against him. That list, as presented by 
Peter Vallis, was enough to arouse the monk’s disgust, especially 
that head and front of his offending, in not contenting himself with 
tolerating heretics in his dominions, he had actually built a house at 
Pamiers within the bounds of his own chateau for his wife and 
sisters, professed heretics, two of them obstinate Waldensians,* all 
three of whom he ought to have burned. After that none can be 
surprised at any other crime laid‘to his charge. Among the rest 
could not be omitted the armed defence of his legal right, as he sub- 
sequently proved a brave defender also of the rights of his neighbors. 
For these causes his character was blackened, as far as words could 
blacken it. He was denounced as a tyrant, a ferocious brute, a dog, 
cruel, barbarous—in short, a villain, and the most miserable of man- 
kind. Yet there are records of his generosity to the churches,+ and 
of bishops and monks themselves accepting his free-handed hospi- 
tality. But charge of protecting heresy was now a sufficient plea for 
confiscation of whatever property the crusading leaders desired to 
appropriate. Simon, on his march to Pamiers, seized the castle of 
Mirepoix, which also belonged to Raymond Roger, because, as was 
pretended, he sheltered heretics there. Having received from the 
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abbot Vital the fulfilment of his promise at Pamiers, the crusading 
general proceeded to Saverdun, another chateau belonging to the 
Count of Foix, which the inhabitants surrendered without an 
attempt at defence. Thence he marched northward to Albi, where 
the bishop received him with great honor, and surrendered to him 
the city. Soon after he subdued the whole of the land of Albi 
except a few chateaux.* Returning to Carcassonne, he found there 
the Legate Milo, who, after the council of Avignon, joined his 
colleague, the Abbot of Citeaux. A report was now prepared by 
the two legates conjointly, to be sent to the Pope, in which they 
recounted the progress of the crusade, and highly commended Mont- 
fort as the best qualified to be prince of all the country, and to com- 
mand the campaign against Toulouse, which still remained to be 
conquered. They urged that, holding so many cities and castles, 
he needed renewed enforcements. And to sustain that plea they 
remind Innocent of the revenue which Simon had secured to the 
Roman Church by the annual tribute imposed upon the conquered 
people.t 

Simon also wrote to the Pope,} and sent messengers to represent 
him orally on the same points, as regarding himself. He informs 
his warlike Holiness that the chiefs who had taken part in the 
beginning of the campaign had now left him almost alone amid 
enemies of Jesus Christ, who were wandering among the mountains 
and rocks. Obliged to confess the poverty to which the country 
had been reduced by the ravages committed in it, he intercedes with 
the Pope for his aid in carrying on the government. ‘‘ The her- . 
etics,’” he continues, “‘ have forsaken their chateaux, after having 
carried away all that was in them, or have fortified the strongest, 
resolving to defend them. I shall have to pay more expensively 
than I have ever done in other wars the troops which are with me. 
Some of my soldiers I can hardly retain by giving them double 
pay.”’ 

While these latter events were going on, Raymond Roger, the 
Viscount of Beziers and Carcassonne, by right of inheritance, was 
held by order of Montfort and his monkish superior in close imprison- 
ment and irons in one of the towers of the viscountal palace. Se- 
verity of confinement broke his health, of which no consideration 
was had, unless it may have been to hasten the end. He died on 
the 10th of November, 1209, at the age of twenty-four years—the 
only heroic character in that period of the war. 

In the lagging current of success Montfort began to apprehend 
the approach of reaction. He applied to the King of Aragon to be 
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acknowledged as legitimate Viscount of Carcassonne, by accepting 
his homage for that viscounty. Peter declined to accept his homage, 
and sent to all the nobles of the viscounties of Carcassonne and 
Beziers not to acknowledge Simon for their viscount, with the prom- 
ise that he would sustain them and march without delay to their aid. 
In various quarters opposition was made to the process of conquer- 
ing the country. Terror began to give place to indignation, and 
indignation prompted resolution to repel the unjustifiable invasion. 
To some extent the rising was successful. Many of the places lost 
were retrieved by their proper owners. 

But the great master of the age, who had called out the crusade 
and rejoiced in its early success, would not suffer it to fail of com- 
pleteness.* He congratulated Simon upon his victories and con- 
firmed his right to the possessions he had won, and set about renew- 
ing the crusade. By letters written to the Emperor Otho, to the 
Kings of Aragon and Castile, the Catholic nobility of Provence, and 
other dignitaries, both lay and clerical, appealing for aid to Mont- 
fort, he aroused in new quarters the crusading fervor. Simon was 
exhorted to conserve in the faith the people he had subdued, and 
neighboring princes were ordered to punish severely heretics who 
should seek refuge in their domains. 

Raymond of Toulouse, after some delay in Rome, was in the 
latter part of January, 1210, admitted to a hearing before the Pope 
and the College of Cardinals. His complaints were many, but 
especially against the Abbot of Citeaux and Simon de Montfort, in 
that they had not ceased to harass him, notwithstanding the absolu- 
tion he had received from the legate, and the treaty they had made 
with him. His statements were confirmed by the testimony of a 
consul from Toulouse. The Pope could not approve that part of 
the conduct of his representatives, took Raymond by the hand, 
listened to his confession, and gave him a new absolution in presence 
of the cardinals. To that act of personal justice he added, a few 
days afterward, in a letter to the Archbishops of Narbonne and of 
Arles and the Bishop of Agen, full instructions for the settlement of 
the case, which, had they been carried out in good faith, must have 
settled it peacefully.t He also wrote to the Abbot of Citeaux and 
others to the same purport. But his zeal for the destruction of 
heretics marred greatly his plans for protection of the Catholic. He 
had evoked spirits of evil for the execution of his designs which he 
could not limit to those bounds. They had contracted designs of 
their own which they used his commission to effect. His most 
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trusted legate, who was willing to leave the distinction between 
Catholic and heretic to God, persecuted the people of the provinces 
in mass. That his method for exterminating heretics subjected also 
Catholics to poverty, to exile, or to death never seemed to give him 
or his ambitious general a twinge of regret. Confiscated property 
had accumulated in their hands, and there was still more in expecta- 
tion. They had no intention to allow so rich a victim as the Count 
of Toulouse to escape their snares. Innocent III. was not a man to 
be safely disobeyed. But law had its forms, which admitted of 
respectful delays, in the course of which events might turn up to 
change the state of the case. Raymond was put under certain con- 
ditions, with which he was to evince his compliance, before he could 
be admitted to canonical purgation. The Pope had mentioned in 
his letters that he demanded of the count to execute faithfully the 
orders he had given him about expelling heretics from his dominions. 
After a few months’ probation a report was made that the Pope’s 
wishes were neglected by the unfaithful count, who in that case 
could not be acquitted of his other sins lately persisted in. 

Meanwhile, by the activity of crusading preachers in various 
countries, the army in Languedoc was numerously recruited from 
France, from Belgium, from Germany, and from Austria. A new 
period of the crusade opened, more protracted and not less marked 
with cruelty than the preceding. Lost ground was now recovered 
by Montfort, and new conquests effected. Let it suffice to recount 
the main points of its progress, its trend, and conclusion. 

The castle of Minerva in the diocese of Narbonne was defended 
by a brave and numerous garrison. Besieged by the crusaders in the 
summer of 1210, famine and drought constrained to capitulation. 
What should be the conditions? The Abbot of Citeaux was on the 
ground. Montfort referred the delegates to him, as commander-in- 
chief. The abbot wished extremely to put all the heretics to death, 
but to issue an order to that effect did not become his office. He 
called upon Simon and William, commander of the garrison, each 
separately to draw up his terms in writing. As he expected, they 
differed. He had to act as arbiter. By his proposal William’s life 
was to be spared and the lives of all the Catholics in the castle, and 
of all the heretics who should accept the Catholic faith, That was 
remarkably lenient. One of the knights standing by objected loudly 
to the last article. ‘‘ I have joined the army,”’ said he, ‘‘ to exter- 
minate heretics, not to show them mercy.’’ ‘‘ Set your mind at 
ease,’’ replied the abbot, ‘‘ you have nothing to fear. Very few will 
accept conversion.”’ On these terms the crusaders entered Minerva 
chanting the Ze Deum, and preceded by the cross. The heretics 
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were assembled in two houses, in one their men, in another their 
women. Gui, Abbot of Vaux Cernai, visited both with persuasives 
to conversion. His arguments failed of converting either. Simon, 
seeing that they remained obstinate, accepted the Catholic duty of 
the secular arm, and condemned them all to be burned alive. A 
vast pile of wood was constructed and set on fire. More than one 
hundred and forty people perished in the flames, Only three 
women, by the efforts of an elderly lady, were persuaded to save 
their lives at the expense of exchanging their religious profession, 
All the rest rushed from the persuasives to Romanism to find refuge 
in the funeral pile. Arnold of Citeaux had well learned what to 
count on when he designed the death of those men and women in a 
way not to stain his own ecclesiastical robes. He had seen greater 
holocausts than that of Minerva. He was experienced in slaughter, 
and of the firmness of faith in the Languedoc heretics, 

The Pope had already, by a bull of June 28th, 1210, confirmed 
Simon de Montfort in possession of the city of Albi. He wrote also, 
on the same day, to the abbots and other prelates in the dioceses of 
Narbonne, Beziers, Carcassonne, Toulouse, and Albi, commanding 
them to deposit in the hands of Simon all the effects which the 
heretics, who had refused to be converted, had trusted to them, and 
giving power to the Bishop of Riez and to the Abbot of Citeaux to 
raise in the provinces of Besangon, Bordeaux, and Vienne, and in 
the dioceses of Pampeluna, Limoges, Clermont Le Puy, Mende, 
Cahors, and Rodez, the subsidies destined for maintenance of the 
crusade. Thus his papal Holiness calls out and keeps in operation 
that most atrocious of persecutions, and sees to rewarding the per- 
petrators of it. 

Count Raymond, fortifying his ground against increasing enemies 
by entering into friendly relations with neighboring princes, was 
held to be defending the cause of heresy. A council called at St. 
Gilles refused to admit him to purgation from his crimes of protect- 
ing heretics and of being accessory to the murder of Peter of Cas- 
telnau.* 

From that point persecution became in reality a war for subjuga- 
tion. Every place in the province which Arnold and Simon had not 
conquered, or had lost, was an object of their cupidity, but chiefly 
the still wealthy city of Toulouse, with its dependencies and reported 
heretics. In 1211 the legates held a council at Arles, to which they 
cited the Count of Toulouse and the King of Aragon. Both 
appeared. Upon the former was served a list of fourteen conditions, 
on compliance with which his peace with the church was to depend. 
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He was immediately to disband all his troops, to obey the church, 
submissive to her demands of him all his life. In all his domains 
not more than two kinds of meat should be served on any table. 
He was to drive heretics and all who favored them from his 
dominions. He was to deliver into the hands of the legate and of 
Simon de Montfort, within a year, all the people whom the legates 
should point out. All the people of his estates, noble and common, 
were forbidden to wear any other than a black garment of cheap 
material. He was to level with the ground all the fortifications of 
his city. His nobility were not to live in the city, but solely in their 
country residences. Every head of a family was annually to pay 
four Toulousan deniers to the legate or his deputy. The Count of 
Montfort and his men were to be free to go with entire safety in the 
country subject to Raymond, and provided for.. And when all that, 
and other terms equally arrogant, should be complied with, Raymond 
was to go beyond the sea and serve among the Hospitallers of St. 
John of Jerusalem, never to return to his native country until the 
legate should grant him permission. 

Raymond, after reading those conditions of his peace with the 
church, handed them to Peter of Aragon. ‘* They are resolved to 
make you pay well for it,’’ remarked the king, and from that day 
stood as an unshrinking friend by the Count of Toulouse, interceding 
for him manfully with the Pope, and otherwise. The two princes 
departed from the council of Arles without the formality of taking 
leave.* Certainly the legates who dictated the terms did not expect 
them to be accepted ; but their rejection would answer an equally 
valuable purpose to the count’s enemies. Renewed excommunication 
was pronounced against him by the Bishop of Usez and the Abbot 
of Citeaux, and that action, as reported to the Pope, received his 
confirmation. t 

More crusaders arrived, and Folquet, the Bishop of Toulouse, 
raised a force to co-operate with them inthe city. He was expelled, 
with those who adhered to him. Six thousand crusaders from Ger- 
many were encountered and routed by Raymond Roger of Foix. 
Simon, with his recruited army, undertook the siege of Lavaur, a 
castle and town reported to be a strong seat of heresy. It was 
taken on the 3d of May, 1211. A very great number of heretics— 
about four hundred—were found in it, whom the crusaders burned 
to death ‘‘ with exceeding joy.”’ t 

Simon now declared war against Raymond and Toulouse ; but 
disease among his soldiers compelled him to raise the siege soon 
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after it was begun. King Philip remonstrated with the Pope on the 
cruelties practised in the south, but without effect. Innocent, how- 
ever, by some other means, found out that he had been disobeyed 
by his legates in the case of Raymond of Toulouse, and in April, 
1212, wrote a letter commanding them to admit the count toa 
canonical process of justification * or condemnation. Arnold was 
more bent upon his own promotion. He had just obtained election 
to the Archbishopric of Narbonne, and now applied to the Pope to 
sanction his taking the rank and title of duke. The Pope refused. 
Arnold, at the head of a military force, marched, into Spain to join 
in the war against the Moors,t+ in which the Kings of Castile, 
Navarre, and Aragon commanded. A great victory was won by the 
Christian army on the 16th of July, 1212, to which Arnold of Nar- 
bonne contributed importantly, and secured his own standing in the 
papal esteem. +t . 

After that repulse of the Moors the King of Aragon was in con- 
dition to take more part in the affairs of Languedoc and Provence. 
Raymond, leaving the care of Toulouse to the Count of Foix, made 
a visit to Aragon. The king had already adopted his cause entirely, 
and now sent a bishop to Rome to explain to the Pope the true con- 
duct of the legates. A hearing was granted in January, 1213. In- 
nocent was himself dissatisfied. His agents had persecuted Ray- 
mond under heavy accusations, and yet never would allow him a 
trial. The Pope now wrote to Arnold and his colleagues more 
explicit instructions, and recommended that, as the case of heresy in 
the province was now in good train, the Christian arms there 
employed ought to be transferred to Spain, where the Moors were 
putting forth their utmost in preparations to recover their late loss.§ 
The King of Aragon came into Toulouse and met a council of 
bishops ; but the fury of persecution prevailed. His proposals for 
peace were rejected, and the Pope’s advice met with no favor. 
Count Raymond made repeated application to be admitted to clear 
himself, as the Pope had commanded. It was persistently refused, 
and the war continued by multiplying hosts of crusaders. 

The King of Aragon, in his capacity as lord superior of the prov- 
inces on both sides of the lower Rhone, did his best to protect 
them. The clergy of the crusade opposed him by maligning his 
moral character, and representing his pacific measures as favoring 
heretics.| Uniting his troops with those of Toulouse, of Foix, and 
of Comminges, he at last entered the war of defence. On the battle- 
field of Muret two crusading officers heading a band of soldiers, with 
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whom they singled out the king, surrounded and slew him,* 
September 12th, 1213. A great gain to Montfort was his victory of 
Muret. His conquest was forthwith carried to the Rhone and 
beyond it into Provence, while the Toulousans began to think of 
submission. 

In the beginning of the year 1214 a new legate from Innocent ITI. 
appeared in the person of Peter, Cardinal of Beneventum, who began 
his administration with a suspension of hostilities (April 12th), and 
in-the same month by reconciling Count Raymond VI. to the 
Romish Church., He then crossed the Pyrenees to celebrate the 
coronation of the young King James, of Aragon. Montfort renewed 
the war with an army of overwhelming numbers. Raymond was 
within the walls of his capital, but it was captured with the country 
belonging to it. Raymond was deprived of authority, and lived for 
a time in a private capacity. The strong chateau of Foix also 
passed over to the conqueror. Simon de Montfort was now at the 
summit of prosperity. Over the whole of Languedoc and Provence 
he reigned as conqueror. Next spring he visited Paris, did homage 
to Philip Augustus for his territories, and returned acknowledged 
lord of the beautiful land which he had desolated. It was a glory 
not of long endurance. 

On the 11th of November of that same year Innocent III. con- 
voked the great Lateran Council, which conferred the stamp of its 
sanction upon all the policy of his transcendent pontificate. Before 
that vast assembly appeared the Count Raymond, his son Raymond, 
and the Counts of Foix and of Comminges.+| Montfort deemed his 
presence needed in the land of his conquest. His interest before 
the council he trusted to, Folquet of Toulouse ; he might safely have 
trusted to the Pope, and in him tothe council. It approved his 
career ; but the Pope did entertain some tenderness for the man 
who had suffered what he had already declared to be wrongs. To 
the younger Raymond he granted special marks of affection, but 
regretted that he could not see how his estates were to be restored. 
Leaving Rome in the latter part of December, 1215, the father and 
son reached Marseilles in the first days of the following year, and 
found themselves objects of popular favor. The multitude, with 
their rulers, professed their allegiance to their former superior, the 
Count of Toulouse. Raymond the younger accepted the command 
of a force which spontaneously rallied round him. At its head he 
crossed the Rhone at Beaucaire, was received by the people with 
acclamations of joy, and captured the castle in spite of Montfort’s 
utmost efforts to relieve it. Simon retreated to Nimes. He was 
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there in the month of July when the news arrived that Innocent IIT. 
was dead. In that event the papacy had turned the summit of its 
power, ; 

The elder Raymond, then in Aragon with the young King James, 
had raised an army there and in Catalonia. Not strong enough, as 
he apprehended, to encounter the forces of Simon in and then 
approaching Toulouse, he was watchfully waiting. Simon, when he 
arrived at Toulouse, unnecessarily involved himself in a quarrel with 
the people, then his subjects, leading to his entering the city with 
armed violence and setting it on fire, with other acts of reckless 
cruelty. The people took to arms and repelled him. He retired to 
the castle called Narbonne, in which he held a number of them 
imprisoned. Subsequently he proposed a compromise, which the 
people accepted, surrendered their arms, and were cheated, but felt 
constrained to submit under the alternative of a severer penalty. 

No sooner had the crusading general reduced the capital city than 
other necessities opened upon him. War had to be repelled from 
the side of his obstinate enemy, the Count of Foix, and attention 
had to be given to Raymond the younger on the Rhone. Mean- 
while a message from Toulouse reached the Count Raymond on the 
south of the Pyrenees, assuring him of the unanimous feeling against 
Montfort. His Aragonese allies were biding hiscommand. Circum- 
stances favored him by the way, and early one misty morning in 
September he quietly marched his forces into the city unobserved 
by any hostile eye. Such was one of the benefits from Simon’s 
razure of the fortifications. Some of the people were afraid of the 
coming revenge, but all were soon reconciled. The paternal govern- 
ment of Raymond VI. was to be preferred at any risk to the merci- 
less despotism of Montfort. Men of Toulouse forthwith resumed 
their arms, and all hands, night and day, were employed in recon- 
structing their defences. 

Folquet, Bishop of Toulouse, was in France devoting all his 
energies to multiply crusaders. Next spring he returned with a 
large re-enforcement. Simon was again besieging Toulouse, and to 
testify his indebtedness to Folquet, made him a large donation of 
land, including a score of villas, with the castle of Verfeil. Other 
crusade preachers procured additional strength for the besieging 
army. But the mind upon which all depended for success was soon 
to disappear from its head. Disheartened by the fluctuating for- 
tunes of the war, the fatigues of the renewed siege, and the vast 
expenses in which he was involved thereby, Montfort was further 
harassed by reproaches of the new legate, Cardinal Bertrand, who 
never ceased to urge forward the works, and to chide him for defec- 
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tive courage and lack of skill to such a degree that he was sometimes 
heard to pray God to take him out of the world. On the 25th of 
June, 1218, being occupied with the adjustment of a mechanical 
device for battering the fortifications, a stone thrown from an engine 
on the wall smote him on the head with instant death. 

Upon the fall of Simon de Montfort the siege was suspended by 
his son Amauri, who succeeded to his father’s honors and responsi- 
bilities. Withdrawing to Carcassonne, he celebrated his father’s 
obsequies in a style consistent with his rank. 

Crusaders now returned home in great numbers, and the impatient 
legate had to submit to lengthen the suspension of hostilities. On 
the other hand, Pope Honorius III. continued to urge the bishops 
of France to engage the men of their dioceses, who had not already 
taken the cross for the Holy Land, to arm and march immediately 
to the aid of Amauri de Montfort. Most important of the recruits 
who responded to that call was Louis, oldest son of King Philip 
Augustus. In the spring of 1219 Louis put himself at the head of 
an army and marched south to sustain the hands of Amauri, at that 
time besieging the town of Marmande in Agenois. The prince 
joined him and gave success to a bold assault. But the promiscuous 
slaughter which followed of men, women, and children, to the 
number of five thousand, revolted the feelings of the so-called Lion- 
hearted. He advanced and laid siege to Toulouse, but soon aban- © 
doned the whole affair. It was of an entirely different character 
from what it had been represented to be. A victory won by the 
Count of Foix and Raymond the younger over the crusaders at 
Basiege further encouraged the defence. Amauri never heartily 
approved of his father’s policy, and finally determined on a very 
different one—a policy sure enough to reduce his enemy, but at the 
expense of his own independence. He offered all the conquests 
inherited from his father to King Philip. At that juncture Raymond 
VI. died, on the 5th of July, 1222, and the sole presidency of 
Toulousan affairs came into the hands of Raymond VII. 

The offer made by Amauri to Philip Augustus had no immediate 
effect. That illustrious monarch was drawing nigh his end. He 
died on the 14th of July, 1223. The offer repeated was taken up by 
his successor, Louis VIII. Between Raymond VII. and Amauri de 
Montfort the war was still, in the eyes of the Pope and the prelates, 
a crusade against heretics; and if so, Raymond was the chief 
heretic, though in reality he was contending for his hereditary 
estates. Amauri, as a native and subject of the French kingdom, 
acted with a loyal Frenchman’s sagacity. Let these provinces of 
the south belong to the now powerful kingdom, and the treatment 
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of their heretics, instead of being a matter of crusade, must be regu- 
lated by the laws of the land. But Louis VIII. assumed to take 
possession bya crusade. With anarmy he overran the country from 
Lyons to within a few leagues of Toulouse without opposition, ex- 
cept at Avignon, where in the siege he contracted the camp fever, 
of which he died November 8th, 1226, at Clermont in Auvergne, on 
his way home. His son, Louis [X., who succeeded him, was a 
minor, twelve years of age, under the guardianship of his mother. 
Happily for France, as well as for him, that mother was Blanche of 
Castile. 

The union of Languedoc with the kingdom was further delayed 
by the headstrong temper of Pope Gregory IX., who, succeeding 
Honorius III. in 1227, forthwith ordered the crusade to be pressed 
forward. That now meant another siege of Toulouse, which, inspired 
by the fiendish ingenuity of Folquet, whom the Toulousans now 
dubbed the bishop of devils, ended in deliberate destruction of the 
grain-fields, the vineyards, the fruit trees, and all other agricultural 
industries to a great distance around the city on every side. 

Finally Raymond VII. accepted terms of peace reconciling him 
with the church and with the king. The treaty which closed that 
terrible record of cruelty was negotiated in the name of the king by 
Blanche of Castile, and solemnly ratified by the young king in Paris 
on the 12th of April, 1229. By the subsequent repetition of 
Amauri’s cession formerly made to Louis VIII., the whole of Lan- 
guedoc came under dominion of the French crown, although not for 
centuries afterward an integral part of France. 

Suppression of heresy by crusades was found to be very expensive. 
Money that might have gone to the church was wasted upon armies, 
which impoverished the land. No true conversion to Christ could 
be made by that means. Multitudes were put to death, and many 
under intimidation professed Romanism ; but whether they accepted 
the gospel, as contained in Romanism, who could tell? Was it faith 
in Christ, or dread of death by burning? The demand of the 
crusaders was obedience to the church. The last outstanding 
opponent of the crusade had now made his peace with both church 
and king, and the hereditary crusading leader had surrendered the 
cause. And yet heretics were not exterminated. Whatever may 
have happened to the Manichzan branch of the so-called Albigenses, 
the Vaudois certainly weathered the storm and maintained their 
church, which is living in the same faith to the present day. The 
crusade had failed in the completeness designed for it, and now 
could no longer be continued. Some other method for encountering 
heresy must be adopted—a violent method, of course. No other 
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entered the heads concerned in the question. The newly-instituted 
preaching orders were practising the better way, but the authorities 
had no certainty that these orders might not become heretical them- 
selves. 

In November of the year 1229 the papal legate held a council at 
Toulouse, which was attended by the Archbishops of Narbonne, of 
Bordeaux, and of Auch, with a number of bishops, other prelates, 
and some laymen. It was there decreed * that every bishop should 
appoint in each of his parishes a priest and two or three laymen of 
good reputation, who, under oath, were to search with scrupulous 
care for heretics and those who favored them. For that purpose 
they were to search all houses from garret to cellar, and all subter- 
ranean places where persons might hide, and report all whom they 
might discover to their ordinaries, to the lords of the places where 
they resided, and their officers, to punish them severely. The goods 
of heretics were to be confiscated. Other penalties were enacted 
against all who should thereafter allow heretics to reside on their 
lands. But none was to be punished as a heretic who had not been 
so judged by the bishop, or by some ecclesiastic of competent 
authority. All classes of people were authorized to search for her- 
etics everywhere, and order was given to bailiffs to lend the aid in 
their power to all such inquisition. It was resolved that heretics 
who were converted should not dwell in places suspected of heresy, 
where they had dwelt before, but in Catholic cities. To prove that 
they detested their former errors, they were ordered to wear two 
crosses upon the breast, one on the right side and the other on the 
left, and of a different color from that of their dress, and they were 
not to be admitted to any public office without special dispensation 
from the Pope or his legate. It was further decreed that those who 
were not converted by their own conviction, but merely by fear of 
penalty, should be imprisoned, and provided for at the expense of 
those who possessed their goods, or by order of the bishop, if there 
was nothing of their own former ownership. Men from fourteen 
years of age and upward, and women from the age of twelve, were 
ordered to renounce under oath all kinds of error, to promise to 
abide by the Catholic faith, and to denounce and persecute heretics ; 
and to renew the oath every two years. All who did not confess 
and commune at least three times a year were to be held suspected 
of heresy. The laity were forbidden to have in their houses the 
books of the Old or New Testaments, or any portions of them except 
those contained in the Psalter, the Breviary, or the hours for divine 


* Hist. Gen. de Languedoc, xxiv. 63. 
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office ; and even these they were not allowed to have translated into 
the vulgar tongue. 

Into such a form of inquisition did the crusade against the Albi- 
genses, after running its career of twenty years, subside. It was 
soon found to be scattered among too many people, and trusted to 
too many who took no interest in persecuting. Four years later, 
1233, it was, by authority of Gregory IX., taken out of the hands of 
the bishops and consigned to selected monks of the Dominican order, 
and reconstructed into that form in which it became so terrifically 
notorious in the next four centuries. 

If God could not pardon a mistake, who could be saved ? 


JAMES C. MOFFAT. 
Princeton, 





VII. 
CRITICAL NOTE. 
ISAIAH VIL.-XII. 


THE PROPHECY OF IMMANUEL, OR OF THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. 


Tue Immanuel prophecy still continues to be pre-eminently the great crux 
interpretum. No satisfactory explanation has yet been rendered of the diffi- 
culties attendant on its application to the miraculous birth of Christ by the 
Virgin Mary to which Matthew’s Gospel stands committed. ‘‘ Here (Rational- 
istic critics insist) we have at the very opening of the New Testament a char- 
acteristic specimen of the Rabbinic style of interpretation which has passed so 
long current, and on which the whole fabric of what is called Messianic 
prophecy is based. An utterance of some Jewish prophet was seized upon, the 
words of which could be accommodated, more or less aptly, to some circum- 
stance in the life of Jesus, though in the original passage and connection in 
which it stands it bears an altogether different relation ; and forthwith it became 
a proof not to be gainsaid, that the events of Jesus Christ’s life were those 
specifically pointed at by the prophets, who were inspired ages before to predict 
them. No more striking instance (it is averred) can be adduced of the fallacy 
of such reasoning than this first quotation by Matthew from the prophet Isaiah, 
‘ Behold, the virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they 
shall call his name Immanuel, which is, being interpreted, God with us.” On 
a cursory view, indeed, these words seem purposely designed to indicate before- 
hand the miraculous birth of Jesus by a virgin, and his higher origin as the 
Son of God. Hence the prophecy soon became so universally associated with 
its supposed fulfilment, that it occurred to no one to question the truth of their 
connection. The moment, however, that a sounder criticism is directed to the 
original passage, the utter untenableness of the traditional view becomes 
apparent.”’ 

In order to estimate aright the force of the objection and the answers which 
have been given to it, let us recall the circumstances connected with the utter- 
ance of the prophecy. A powerful combination had been formed by the con- 
federate kings of Syria and of the ten tribes against Judah—by Rezin, King of 
Damascus, and Pekah, son of Remaliah, King of Israel—to cut off the house 
of David by dethroning Ahaz and setting up ‘‘ the son of Tabeal ” in his stead. 
Ahaz was overcome with fear, and ‘‘ his heart,’’ we are told, ‘‘ was moved and 
the heart of his people, as the trees of the wood are moved with the wind’’ 
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(vii. 2). To allay their alarm, Isaiah is commissioned by God to go to the 
king, and to assure him in the name of the Lord with regard to the dreaded 
design of the confederate kings, 


It shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass (ver. 7), 


accompanying this promise at the same time with a threat of severe judgment 
to fall upon Ahaz and his people, if they would not trust implicitly the word 
and proffered assistance of the Lord. 


If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be established (ver. 9). 


In confirmation of the certain fulfilment of the promised deliverance, Isaiah 
offers on the part of the Lord a miraculous sign, and refers the selection to 
Ahaz’s own choice, 


Ask thee a sign of the LORD thy God ; 
Ask it either in the depth, or in the height above (ver 11). 

Ahaz, who had already sent an embassy to entreat succor from Tig]ath- 
Pileser, King of Assyria, declines to ask a sign, under pretence of reverence for 
God and regard for Moses’s command, ‘‘ Thou shalt not tempt the LORD thy 
God,’’ Indignantly rebuking his hypocrisy, the prophet replies that God 
himself would give him a sign. 

Behold the virgin shall be with child and bear a son, 
And she shall call his name Immanuel. 
Butter and honey shall he eat when he knows 
To refuse the evil and choose the good ; 
For before the child shall know 
To refuse the evil and choose the good, 
The land shall be made desolate 
Before whose two kings thou art afraid. 
The LORD shall bring upon thee, 
And upon thy people, and upon thy father’s house, etc. ° 


Here it seems plain and beyond all reasonable question that the birth of the 
child predicted, if it was to serve its purpose as a sign to Ahaz of his deliverance 
from his two dreaded enemies, must refer to a child to be born within a very 
short period, and of a young woman then living. What possible evidence of 
the deliverance promised to Ahaz could the birth of a child furnish, if that child _ 
was to be the Messiah, who was not born till some 700 years after the predic- 
tion? So formidable, we may add, is this objection felt to be that, if we are 
rightly informed, missionaries have all but ceased to urge this prophecy on the 
Jews, in their attempts to convince them from their own Scriptures that Jesus is 
the Messiah. Various replies have been given to this objection by the orthodox 
critics. Hengstenberg’s solution of the difficulty is that Isaiah, looking with 
prophetic eye into the distant future, sees as it were in vision the virgin before 
him, and exclaims : 


‘* Behold the virgin shall be with child, and bear a Son,”’ etc. 


and oblivious of all time, as if there was no distinction to his mind between 
future and present, he dates the overthrow of Ahaz’s enemies from the time of 
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the child, whom he is contemplating in prophetic vision, as if he had been 
already born by adding immediately : 

Before this child shall know 

To refuse the évil and choose the good, etc. 

Such a conception of the state of a prophet’s mind during the delivery of his 
predictions,.as confounding future and present, is hardly borne out by a refer- 
ence to a somewhat similar case in the prophet Balaam. His prophetic eye is 
fixed on the great future King to arise from Israel’s seed, of whom he speaks 
under the emblems of a *‘ Star’’ and ‘*‘ Sceptre ;’’ yet there is a clear distinction 
made by him between the distant future and the present : 

I see him—but not now ; 
I behold him—but not nigh : 


There shall come a Star out of Jacob, 
And a Sceptre shall rise out of Israel, etc. (Numb. xxiv. 17). 


But even allowing that in the case of the prophet himself we might suppose 
such an abrupt transition, as that after being ‘‘ rapt into future times’’ and 
describing the virgin as if immediately present before him, he should all at once 
spring back from the ideal future to the actual present, and add for the infor- 


mation of Ahaz : 
The land shall be forsaken 
Before whose two kings thou art afraid, 


how is he to carry his hearers along with him and make intelligible to them 


this strange confusion of times? 

Dr. Delitzsch deems all attempts at removing the apparent discrepancy 
unnecessary. He considers the difficulty sufficiently explained by the ferspec- 
tive character of prophecy, which represents as in a landscape objects, separated 
often by a wide interval, as blending together into one with those nearer to the 
eyes. It is sufficient (he argues) in such case that there be no actual displace- 
ment of the chronological order of events. The prophet ‘‘ does not expressly 
say when Immanuel is to be born, but only what will take place before he has 
reached the riper age of boyhood—namely, first, the devastation of Israel and 
Syria, and then the devastation of Judah itself, by the Assyrians. From the 
fact that the prophet says no more than this, we may see that his spirit and his 
tongue were under the direction of the Spirit of God, who does not descend 
within the historical and temporal range of vision, without at the same time 
remaining exalted above it.’’ Thus, although an interval of 700 years was to 
separate the events which to the prophet’s limited range of vision appeared 
immediately connected, there is no direct error or contradiction to the actual 
fact in the words which he is overruled to employ; and this, in Professor 
Delitzsch’s view, is sufficient. Isaiah, he considers, knew not any more than 
his hearers that the Messiah might not be born within a few years. 

Such a mere evasion of the difficulty is most unsatisfactory. But besides, it 
will not avail as a solution of the problem. The sign offered to Ahaz was dis- 
tinctly for the purpose of assuring him that the dreaded counsel of his two con- 
federate enemies ‘‘ should not stand, neither should it come to pass.’’ The 
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sign, therefore, forced upon him, on his refusing to specify one when desired, 
must be something not merely to be apprehended by the imagination, in an 
indefinite, far-distant future (not to be realized for hundreds of years afterward) 
—but something present and palpable to the senses, and which was actually to 
occur antecedent to the event of which it was to be the sign or guarantee. This 
was the obvious meaning, which Ahaz, and every one who heard the prophet’s 
words, must have put upon them, ‘‘ Before the child shall know to refuse the 
evil and choose the good, the land shall be forsaken before whose two kings 
thou art afraid.’’ If no child could be pointed to, born shortly after this 
announcement, surely the people would have been entitled to turn round upon 
Isaiah and to brand him as a false prophet, in accordance with Moses’s words, 
** When a prophet speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, 
nor come to pass, that is the thing which the Lord hath not spoken ; but the 
prophet hath spoken it presumptuously ; thou shalt not be afraid of him’’ 
(Deut. xviii. 22). But, besides, it seems impossible, with any regard to the 
consistency of Isaiah with himself, to ascribe to him the expectation that all the 
glorious promises connected with the Messiah were to be fulfilled in his gener- 
ation. The message which he received, at his call to the prophetic office, to 
announce to Israel, and which pervades all his prophecies, was that so great 
and inveterate was the corruption of Israel that it must first be ‘‘ purged from 
the midst thereof by the spirit of judgment and the spirit of burning’ (iv. 4), 
and that a continuous process of hardening would go on ‘‘ making the heart of 
the people fat and their ears heavy and their eyes shut.’’ And when the 
prophet inquired, ‘‘ Lord, how long?’’ the answer was, ‘‘ Until cities be 
wasted without inhabitant, and the houses without man, and the land be utterly 
desolate, and the Lord have removed men far away, and there be a great for- 
saking in the midst of the land. And is there still a tenth therein, this also 
again is given up to destruction, like the terebinth and like the oak, of which, 
when they are felled, only a root-stump remains ; such a root-stump is a holy 
seed’’ (vi. 10-13). In attestation of this prediction, and to keep the memory 
of it fresh in the minds of his countrymen, Isaiah had given'to his son the 
name of Shear-jashub (@ remnant shall return). Him he now brings with him 
in his hand, when commissioned by the Lord to appear before King Ahaz ; 
and when we reflect on the utter desolation of the land predicted, the removing 
of its inhabitants into captivity (repeated, too, in substance to Ahaz himself, vii. 
17-25), and the decimation on decimation of the small remnant left, we can- 
not see how the idea could be ascribed to the prophet, that all this complicated 
series of events could happen within the lifetime of a child shortly to be weeny? bs 
and who was to prove to be the Messiah. 

We seem thus to be shut up to the interpretation of these words of Isaiah 
advocated by the negative critics, that the child whose birth he here predicts 
must be a son to be born within a short period, since the deliverance of Ahaz 





* Of the royal lineage of David, too (as he must be, if the Messiah). This precludes 
any reference of the prophecy to Ahaz’s son Hezekiah, who- was already at this time at 
least nine years of age. 
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from the confederacy formed against him by Rezin and Remaliah was to take 
place in the interval between the child’s birth and his reaching the first dawn- 
ings of intelligence. This, indeed, is the true use to make of what is called 
the Higher Criticism—destructive as it too generally is, not constructive—viz. : 
to weigh carefully the objections it brings against the traditionary interpretation, 
and to accept frankly and thankfully every correction of what is shown to be 
erroneous. Whoever has convinced himself on sufficient grounds that “‘ all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God ’’ will never be afraid to give up at 
once any position proved to be untenable, since he feels assured that the error 
must lie, not in Scripture, but in his own mistaken interpretation, and that, 
however difficult it may now appear to find the true interpretation, an obstacle 
to its final discovery has thus at least been removed. But are we obliged, by 
the condession now made, to accept the view given by Gesenius and others, as 
exhausting the full meaning of the prophet’s words? After the magnificent 
introduction to his prophecy calculated to raise to the highest the expectations 
of the prophet’s hearers—in which, in order to induce Ahaz to break off his 
negotiations for assistance from the King of Assyria and to trust for protection 
to the living God alone, Isaiah offers him for evidence of the truth of his mis- 
sion from Jehovah the choice of any sign, however great, either from the heaven 
above or from the earth beneath—does all end at last in the paltry announce- 
ment that a child would be born to the prophet of a mazden (almah), and that 
the child was to be a som, nota daughter? This, indeed, were a ‘‘ most lame 
and impotent conclusion,’’ to which the heathen poet’s words might justly be 
applied : 
Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

Is the point now conceded the only condition to be taken into account in 
interpreting this Immanuel prophecy? If in a lower sense the child to be born 
to the prophet might be called Immanuel, as indicating that God was still with 
his people, are we to omit all consideration of the higher aspect in which Isaiah 
shortly afterward (in the very next chapter) presents him, as of the royal lineage 
of David, by addressing him as the rightful inheritor of the land, ‘* the King 
of Assyria shall come up . . . and the stretching forth of his wings shall fill 
the breadth of “ly land, O Immanuel’’ (viii. 8)? Or are we to leave unheeded 
the conclusion of this section of the prophecy (ix. 6, 7), where Isaiah not only 
expressly asserts for him the possession forever of the throne promised to the 
seed to be raised up to David (2 Sam. vii. 13-17), but describes the child to 
be born in the loftiest terms—in terms applicable to him alone who was to be 
God’s ‘‘ First-born, Most High over the kings of the earth’’? (Ps. Ixxxix. 27) 
‘“—styling him ‘* Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Father of Eternity, Prince 
of Peace’’ (ix. 6). 

How, then, are these seemingly contradictory statements of Isaiah to be 
reconciled with regard to the child to be born—in the immediate future, yet 
only after a long succession of desolating calamities on Israel—as the prophet’s 
son, yet of the royal house of David? Manifestly only by recognizing here a 
typical prophecy, in which a lower and nearer object is made the sign and 
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guarantee cf the fulfilment, of something analogous and higher in the more 
distant future. The idea of such a double reference of this prophecy is indeed 
nothing new, still it seems to have received little favor. The causes of this 
would seem to be twofold. 1. In consequence probably of our first becoming 

_acquainted with the prophecy in its quotation by Matthew, where the words 
appear so distinctly and appositely to point to the miraculous birth and divine 
nature of Christ as to exclude every other reference, our minds have come to 
be prepossessed with the idea that such must have been the primary and direct 
reference in the original prophecy ; so that even when constrained by consider- 
ation of the context in Isaiah vii. 16 to admit a reference to another child, the 
Messiah continues to hold the first place in our thoughts as being primarily 
designed by Immanuel, while only secondarily and in some more distant way, 
allusion, it was thought, was made toa child to be born at the time. I con- 
fess that, long after I felt the necessity of admitting the double reference, I was 
hampered by this idea and unable clearly to connect together the various parts 
and expressions of the prophecy. Yet, unlike every other Messianic prophecy, 
the Messiah seemed by such a view to be made the sign, instead of the thing 
signified, and the relation of type and antitype to be reversed. What tolerable 
sense, too, could be made of the Messiah’s eating butter and honey as a child ; 
and what, or whose child secondarily was meant, was still left undefined. But, 
2. Another and perhaps more influential reason discredited this interpretation 
—the tacit consciousness of the want of any sufficient warrant for introducing 
the idea of the Messiah at all as a further reference, if once the primary refer- 
ence be given up. How reply effectually to the objection which the Jew 
immediately presses on the missionary who has made this concession? ‘‘ Ah! 
then you now allow that the son of whom Isaiah speaks was a child to be born 
in his own time and not some 700 years afterward ; and it is only by your 
fancied typical sense which you would force upon the passage that you can 
make it apply to Jesus the Son of Mary! The birth of a child, you now con- 
cede, could be no sign to Ahaz and his contemporaries of what was to take 
place affecting themselves shortly after, unless the birth took place in their own 
times. Zhey must therefore have understood the prophet to speak of a child to 
come into being within a short period after the utterance of the prediction. 
What right, then, have you to suppose that the prophecy would bear to them 
any further reference to another and more distant event? And if not to them, 
why to us?”’ 

We are thus prepared, from examination of the defects of all the explanations 
hitherto offered of this prophecy, to perceive and clearly to define the conditions 
necessary to be fulfilled by any satisfactory solution of the problem before us. 
A clear distinction must be drawn between the sign and the thing signified— 
between the type and the antitype. 

I. It must be shown whose child, and what child, constituted the sign‘given 
to Ahaz of his speedy deliverance from the immediately threatening danger. 

II. It must be shown that the prophet himself understood, and gave his 
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hearers clearly to understand, the higher and typical reference of the prophecy 
to the Messiah. 

In order to prepare the reader to follow more easily the view of the whole 
prophecy to be offered, it may be well to preface it by stating briefly the con- 
clusions it is hoped to establish, One main cause which has obscured the. 
interpretation of this prophecy is the very faulty division of the chapters. So 
long as chap. vii. is made to end where it does, and is regarded consequently 
as a complete prophecy, the reader was left in doubt whose and what child was 
meant. Had the chapter been made to end as it ought at viii. 4, it would 
have been seen that the child meant was a child to be born to the prophet him- 
self, and to whom two significant names were to be given, /mmanuel and 
Maher-shalat-hash-baz, the first (with reference more to Judah)=‘‘God is with 
-us,’’ denoting that the present attempt to frustrate God's promises to the house 
of David could not succeed ; and the second (with reference more to Judah’s 
enemies) = ‘‘ Speed spoil, prey hasiens,’’ signifying that the capitals of both hostile 
kings would quickly become a spoil and prey to the King of Assyria. 

Chapter vii., with the first four verses of chap. viii., would thus have been 
seen to form the first division, or introductory section to the whole prophecy, 
as containing the historical groundwork in the fresen/ ; and on this is based 
the second division, consisting of four sections (viii. 5-xii.), prophetical of the 
more distant /u/ure. In this second part attention will specially be drawn to 
what has been felt to be the missing link of the argument, required to justify 
the typical application of this prophecy to the Messiah—to the practice of the 
Hebrew prophets to accompany the message they had to communicate with 
some sign or external act significant of its internal meaning, and to the habit 
consequently acquired by the people to interpret or at least inquire into the 
meaning of the sign. In the case before us it will be shown that Isaiah gives 
several such hints. (1) He prepares the people to expect some such sign by 
bringing in his hand his son Shear-jashub (whose significant name embodied a 
previous prediction of the prophet) ; (2) he calls the mother of the child to 
be born ‘‘ the prophetess’’ (viii. 2), as typifying or foreshadowing the mother 
of a greater Immanuel ; and (3) he expressly connects with the first division, 
which contains the sign, the second division, not as a new prophecy, but as an 
addition necessary for the full understanding of the first division—for the literal 
rendering of viii. 5 which begins the second division is, ‘‘ And the Lord added 
to say unto me,”’ etc. 

But to remove all ambiguity, he gives the key-word to the whole prophecy, 
and to the four sections especially of the second division, in the words of ch. 
viii. 18, ‘‘ Behold, I and the children whom the Lord hath given me are for 
signs and for prognostics in Israel from the Lord of hosts, which dwelleth in 
Mount Zion.” The significant names of the prophet’s sons, and his own, all 
refer to the Messiah, or to the fortunes which must befall Israel to fit them for 
his reception. The import of each name is brought out in a separate section 
(very distinctly marked out by Isaiah, but concealed by the strange division of 
the chapters)—viz. : that of (1) /mmanuel, in viii. 5-ix. 7 ; (2) Maher-shalal- 
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hash-baz, in ix. 8-x. 4; (3) Shear-vyjashub, in x. 5-34; (4) Jsaiah, in xi. 
I-xii. 6. 


I. Historical Groundwork of the Prophecy (chs. vii., viii. 4). 


Chs. vii., viii. 4 is marked out as a section complete in itself by its beginning 
and ending with plain prose ; the language throughout the section only occa- 
sionally rising into the sententious parallelism where the elevation of the subject 
matter called for it. Its plain historical meaning in its primary direct import 
could not be mistaken by those to whom it was first addressed. Its two main 
topics consist of promise and threatening, repeated and enforced in various 
forms ; of promise to Ahaz, with regard to the conspiracy to cut off the whole 
royal house of David, that ‘‘ it should not stand, neither should it come to 
pass ;’’ but of “hreatening, that if he would not confide in the Lord's promise 
and power to protect him, and cease to trust in an arm of flesh, ruin would 


come upon him and his people from the very quarter to which they looked for 
immediate protection. 


Ver. 5. ‘‘ Because Syria, Ephraim, and the son of Remaliah, have taken evil counsel 
against thee, saying, etc. . . . thus saith the Lord God. 


PROMISE. IT SHALL NOT STAND, NEITHER SHALL IT COME TO PASS. 
8. For the head of Syria is Damascus, 
And the head of Damascys is Rezin , 
And within threescore and five years 
Shall Ephraim be broken, that it be not a people ; 
g. And the head of Ephraim is Samaria, 
And the head of Samaria is Remaliah’s son ; 
THREAT. IF YE WILL NOT CONFIDE, YE SHALL NOT ABIDE. 


In order to impress upon Ahaz the importance of the choice he has now to 
make, the prophet, by employing the parallelistic arrangement of thought and 
language so familiar to his countrymen, contrasts strongly the promise with the 
threatened judgment consequent on its rejection, by placing them first and last ; 
all the intermediate members of the parallelism being employed to enforce the 
certainty of the promised defeat of the dreaded attempt of both his enemies. 
The middle clause, ‘‘ And within threescore and five years,”’ etc., has been 
rejected by several critics as spurious on the ground of its interrupting the con- 
nection and violating the truth of history. As to the first of these objections 
nothing can be more mistaken. ‘The words occupy the very central position 
which the parallelistic arrangement requires. After stating that the more 
formidable enemy, Syria, should make no addition to its territory by the 
annexation of any part of Judea, in order to enforce with greater emphasis the 
like assurance as to Ephraim (the more guilty member of a confederacy formed 
to frustrate the Lord’s promises to David), Ephraim’s total annihilation as 
a separate people is made to form the very heart of the announcement—thus 
holding forth a warning to Ahaz and Judah of the judgment awaiting them 
should they reject the promise through unbelief. As to the other objection of 
the violation of historical truth, it has been forgotten that prophecy almost 


always takes into view the final accomplishment and full consummation of the 
45 
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event predicted. The annihilation of the ten tribes as a separate nation was 
reached only after three successive stages : (1) the invasion of Tiglath-pileser, 
some two or three years after the date of this prediction (2 Kings xv. 29 and 
xvi. 9) ; (2) the deportation of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser (2 Kings xvii. 6), 
and (3) the substitution of another race for them by Esar-haddon (2 Kings xvii. 
24). Reckoning from the second year of the reign of Ahaz to the time when 
Esar-haddon carried off Manasseh to Babylon, when it may be presumed he 
removed also the remains of the ten tribes, * the time is exactly by 65 years —viz. : 
Ahaz, 14 ; Hezekiah, 29 ; Manasseh, 22. 

In attestation of the truth of his words, Isaiah now offers to Ahaz from the 
Lord the choice of any sign he pleased to ask ; and since he refused the offer, 
it is evident that the sign forced upon him must combine both elements—the 
promise of deliverance from his enemies, unconditionally made, but accom- 
panied by the judgment threatened for unbelief. Ver. 14 accordingly contains 
the former, and ver. 15 the latter ; the former, briefly explained (in reference 
to the more immediate present) in ver. 16, the latter more fully enlarged on in 
vs. 17-25. 

A. PROMISE. 14. Behold the virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, 
And she shall call his name Immanuel. 
B. ¥UDGMENT. 15. Butter and honey shall he eat, when he knows 
To refuse the evil and choose the good. 
A. 16. For before the child shall know 
To refuse the evil and choose the good, 
The land shall be forsaken 
Before whose two kings thou art afraid. 
The Lord shall bring upon thee 
to And upon thy people and upon thy father’s house, 
25. Days that have not come, etc. 

The exact import of the word ‘‘ almah,’’ translated ‘‘ virgin’ or ‘* maiden,’’ 
we shall examine more fully when we come to consider its typical application 
as mother of the Messiah. Its unquestioned usual application is to a_young 
unmarried female, and since that could with no propriety be applied by Isaiah 
to the mother of his son Shear-jashub, who must now have been several years 
old, we must suppose that his mother was dead, and that the prophet’s refer- 
ence is to a young maiden whom he was about to take to wife. 

The rendering in the latter clause of ver. 15 is changed into, ‘* Butter and 
honey shall he eat, when he shall know to refuse the evil,’’ etc., in place of the 
rendering of the Authorized Version, ‘* that he may know,’’ which is retained 
only by some of those who maintain the directly Messianic interpretation of the 
prophecy. Indeed, they feel themselves hard put to it to give any tolerable 
explanation of this verse. What does the prophet mean by assigning *‘ butter 
and honey”’ as the nourishment of the child to be born, if applied to the Mes- 
siah? The most plausible interpretation they can devise is that butter and 


* Ezra iv. 2 makes the Samaritans say, ‘* Esar-haddon brought us up hither ;”’ and 2 


Kings xvii. 24 states that *‘ he placed them in the cities of Samaria tustead of the children 
of Israel,”’ 
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honey formed the usual nourishment for children, and that the Messiah is thus 
denoted to be ‘‘ possessed of a true human nature’ !|—as being nourished like 
other children. What special virtue such nourishment may have as giving 
power to a child that he may know “‘ to refuse the evil and choose the good,”’ 
they leave us to conjecture ; while the reason assigned by the causative particle 
** for’ in ver, 16 (be it for Christ’s discernment ‘‘ between good and evil,’’ or 
for his eating ‘‘ butter and honey’’), that before this predicted result takes 
place, ‘‘ the land shall be forsaken,’’ leaves the reader in a maze of puzzles 
which it would tax an CEdipus to unravel. 

Translate, on the contrary, with all the principal modern commentators, in 
place of ‘‘ shat he may know” ‘‘ when he shall know,’’ and interpret the whole 
of a child to be born to /sazah, and the connection and meaning become at 
once evident. The connection between the child’s change of diet to eating 
butter and honey, and his knowing to refuse the evil and choose the good, is 
seen to be one of “me, and not of cause and effect. 

But what is to be understood by ‘“‘ butter (or curdled milk) and honey” 
becoming the child’s nourishment? Doubtless, if we consider the ideas gener- 
ally associated with the mention of these products of the land, the first impres- 
sion in the mind of Ahaz (especially in connection with the assurance imme- 
diately added of his deliverance from his two enemies) would be that his land, 
laid waste in part by them for the present, would soon regain its wonted fertility 
and abundance as a ‘‘ land flowing with milk and honey.”’ If so, his hopes 
were doomed to speedy disappointment by the very different turn given to these 
terms by the prophet. The king had made his choice to reject the offered 
protection of Jehovah and to place his reliance on the King of Assyria ; and 
the staff on which he leaned for aid after smiting his foes would be turned into 
a rod of chastisement for himself and his land, as fully set forth in vs. 17-20. 
Ahaz’s unbelief and sin would turn the d/essings of God into a curse. The very 
abundance of the mafive products of the land, ‘‘ butter and honey,’’ employed 
to symbolize the fertility and richness of the inheritance promised to Israel, 
would turn into emblems of its desolation as being its so/e produce, left desti- 
tute, as it would be by the Assyrian invasion, of the more subs/antal produc- 
tions of corn and wine and oil ; “‘ for dué/er and honey shall every one eat that 
is left in the land’’ (ver. 22). Further, the very circumstance of Isaiah’s 
bringing along with him by the command of the Lord a former son, ‘‘ Shear- 
jashub,’’ with his significant name=‘‘ a remnant shall return,”” commemora- 
tive of his previous prophecies, would naturally suggest to his hearers that the 
child ‘‘ Immanuel,’’ now foretold to be born of the virgin, and in a brief 
period after the utterance of the prediction, was to be in the first instance a son 
of his own. But all doubt would be removed by the circumstances recorded 
as immediately following, in ch. viii. 1-4. The prophet is commanded to take 
a large tablet and to write upon it in characters distinctly legible to all, ‘‘Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz’’—7.e., ‘‘ Speed spoil, prey hastens,’’ expressive of the speedy 
invasion predicted as so soon to overtake the two kingdoms confederated against 
Judah. And in further attestation of the prediction having been uttered 
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previously to the event, the Lord adds, ‘‘ And I will take * unto me faithful 
witnesses to record, Uriah the priest, and Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah’’ 
(ver. 2). Then the prophet, it is added (ver. 3), ‘‘ went unto the prophetess, 
and she conceived and bare a son, to whom the Lord commanded him to give 
the (additional) name of Maher-shalal-hash-baz.’’ The reader will not be 
stumbled at finding two names given to one and the same child when he recol- 
lects how frequently this was the practice among the Hebrews—e.g., Jacob and 
Israel, Esau and Edom, Jedidiah and Solomon, Uzziah and Azariah, Simon 
and Peter, Mark and John, Matthew and Levi, Saul and Paul, etc. Besides, 
the Immanuel child must, as we have seen, in order to be a sign to Ahaz of the 
overthrow of his two enemies, have been born before their defeat, and it is most 
unlikely that the birth of another child also should have been appointed as a 
sign of one and the same event. But to see the identity of Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz with the Immanuel of vii. 14 we have but to place in juxtaposition the two, 
with the explanation of the bearing of their names on one and the same event, 
the overthrow of the two enemies of Ahaz. 


Ch. vii. 14 and 16. Ch. viii. 3 and 4. 


Call his name Immanuel, Call his name Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
For before the child shall know For before the child shall have knowl- 
edge 
To refuse the evil, and choose the good, To cry, My father, and my mother, 
{ The land shall be forsaken ( The riches of Damascus and the spoil of 


} Samaria 
4 


| Before whose two dings thou art afraid. a be taken away before the King of 


Assyria. 


L 


The application of the title ‘‘ the prophetess’’ (viii. 3) to the mother of 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz should have opened the eyes of the interpreters to the 
typical character of the whole transaction. Why was such a title given to her? 
One after another the interpreters reply, because she was the prophet’s wife, 
without reflecting on the utter groundlessness of such an idea. The king’s 
consort is indeed designated queen, because she shares in part the dignity and 
influence of her husband, and may even succeed to the inheritance of the 
supreme power. But who ever heard of the transference of such a title to the 
wife of a man invested with a sacred office, so as to call, for instance, the wife 
of a priest a priestess, or of a bishop a bishopess? Even in the lowest degree 
a deacon’s wife would never be called a deaconess unless, like Phoebe, she had 
really been invested with the office. ‘‘ Prophetess’’ in Scripture has a well- 
known signification, whether applied to Miriam, or Deborah, or Huldah, and 
is used alone of one whom God has supernaturally fitted to make known his 
mind or purpose ; and in the case before us is used to designate the virgin- 
bride of the prophet, in as far as she, in giving birth to the predicted son, fore- 
shadowed and typified the virgin-mother who was to bear the true Immanuel. 

The term, it will be observed, could apply to her only in reference to her 
Jirst-born son. We have thus an additional proof (since it is in reference to the 


* Not as in the Authorized Version, “ And I took unto me,”’ etc. 
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birth of Maher-shalal-hash-baz that she is styled the ‘‘ prophetess’’) that 
Immanuel and Maher-shalal hash-baz are two names applied to one and the 
same first-born child of her who was still a virgin, not yet married to Isaiah at 
the time of his first uttering the prophecy before Ahaz. Otherwise the title 
** prophetess’’ would be inapplicable to her as mother of Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz if he had been a second son. 


If. Typical Import of the Prophecy (Chas. viii. 5-xii.). 


We have next to show that Isaiah himself understood, and gave his hearers 
clearly to understand, the higher and typical reference of the prophecy to the 
Messiah. This both orthodox and rationalist interpreters will unite in pro- 
nouncing the more difficult portion of our task. After conceding that the 
words of the prophecy found their fulfilment in the birth of a son shortly after 
born to the prophet, and in the events closely following that birth, the ground 
seems in great measure to be taken away for asserting any further fulfilment. 
Where is the necessity or probability for supposing that the people at least (if 
even the prophet himself entertained such a view) saw in a son born to Isaiah a 
type of another child to be born at some more distant period—of a future 
Messiah? If the alleged typical bearing of the prophecy has so long escaped 
the penetration of so many modern critics, how can we suppose that a simple, 
undiscerning audience, such as that of the age to which it was addressed, would 
look any further than to the single meaning of the words, or were capable of 
tracing out the difficult relations of type and antitype between a present lower 
and a future higher fulfilment? In reply we would ask, as the question has 
not unfrequently forced itself upon us in meditating on the difficulties which 
we moderns find in the interpretation of Scripture language, Are. our intelli- 
gence and powers of discernment in this respect so superior as we are ready to 
assume? <A people who could appreciate such productions as Job, the Psalms, 
or the prophecies of Isaiah, could not have been so far inferior to us in mental 
culture as we, with all our Higher Criticism, imagine. Do we find it so very 
easy to follow the argument in Isaiah and the other prophets, or even in the 
letters addressed by a St. Paul to whole communities, the majority of whom he 
must have considered able to understand what he wrote for their instruction ? 
In the point more especially involved in the present instance, the use and inter- 
pretation of figurative and symbolical language, the inferiority in intelligence 
and discernment we suspect to be on our side. All nations in an early stage of 
civilization, and particularly Orientals, are far more poetical in their ideas, and 
accustomed to a more figurative style of thought and diction, than the more 
prosaic and matter-of-fact races of the West. Hence much of our misappre- 
hension still of many passages bot in the Old and New Testaments. ‘‘ To 
understand a proverb and the interpretation, the words of the wise and their 
dark sayings,’’ was the favorite occupation and boast of all the wise in Eastern 
lands. The universal prevalence of symbolism for the impartation of truth 
among ancient nations, and especially among the Hebrews, and the intelligent 
appreciation and interpretation of the symbols and types by the people, have 
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not received, from commentators generally, the attention which they deserve. 
The Hebrew prophets, in order to impress their communications more vividly 
on the minds of their hearers, were accustomed to accompany them with some 
outward sign, or representation of them 7 act, and the people to trace out the 
connection between the sign and the thing signified. Thus, when Ezekiel’s 
wife died, and ‘‘ the desire of his eyes was taken away with a stroke’’ (xxiv. 
16), the prophet was forbidden to mourn or weep for the dead, or to exhibit 
any outward marks of sorrow ; and the people immediately understood that the 
prophet’s acts were symbolical of something affecting themselves, and accord- 
ingly put the question to him, ‘‘ Wilt thou not tell us what these things are to 
us that thou doest so ?’’ (ver. 19). Then the prophet answered them, ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord God, Behold I will profane my sanctuary, the excellency of your 
strength, the desire of your eyes, and that which your soul pitieth ; and your 
sons and your daughters shall fall by the sword. And ye shall do as I have 
done : ye shall not cover your lips nor eat the bread of men : thus Ezekiel is 
unto you a sign : according to all that he hath done shall ye do.’’ 

The vain attempt of King Zechariah with his attendants to escape under cover 
of night from the hands of Nebuchadnezzar was symbolized by Ezekiel’s being 
commanded to bring forth stuff by day ‘‘ in sight of the people, as stuff for re- 
moving,’’ digging through the wall and carrying it forth in the twilight, as they 
that go forth into captivity, while he covered his face that he should not see the 
ground (xii. 4-6). Then ‘‘ in the morning came the word of the Lord unto me 
saying, Son of man, hath not the house of Israel, the rebellious house, said unto 
thee, What doest thou? Say thou unto them, Thus saith the Lord God ; This 
burden concerneth the prince in Jerusalem, and all the house of Israel, Say, 
1 am your sign : like as1 have done, so shall it be done unto them : they shall 
dig through the wall to carry out thereby : he shall cover his face, that he see 
not the ground with his eyes” (xii. 8-12).* 

So identified had this mode of teaching become with the prophetical office 
that we find it employed by our Lord himself in his character of prophet. 
Twice, both at the opening (John ii. 14-16) and at the close (Matt. xxi. 12, 
13) of his ministry, Jesus made a scourge of small cords and drove out the 
buyers and sellers from the temple, pouring out the changers’ money and 
overthrowing the tables, to mark that the one main design of his ministry, its 
Alpha and Omega, its beginning and end, was thoroughly to purge the Church 
of God and remove from it everything that offended. How completely this act 
was understood by Jewish rulers and people to be merely symbolical, as the act 
of one claiming to be a prophet, is manifest from his enemies not daring, as 
would have been done at once in the present day, to accuse him as a disturber of 
the public peace, but confining themselves merely to putting to him the question, 
‘* By what authority doest thou these things?’’ Interpret the act according to 
our modern ideas, and the meek and lowly Jesus, whose character pre-emi- 
nently was, as predicted by the prophet, ‘‘ He shall not cry, nor lift up nor 
cause his voice to be heard,’’ would have been misunderstood to countenance 


* See, for other examples, Isaiah xx. 2-4; Jer. xiii. 1-7; 1 Kings xxii. 2, etc. 
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by his example the use of violence in removing corruptions from God’s wor- 
ship, and to teach men to set about-the reformation of religion by cleansing 
first the outside of the cup and platter, and not that which is within. Attention 
to the symbolical character of Jesus’ teaching not only invests every separate 
miracle with a new and higher significance (see Archbishop Trench on the 
miracles), but removes the cavil raised against his cursing the barren fig-tree, 
which at once becomes luminous in the light of the previous parable of the 
fruitless fig-tree (Luke xiii. 6-9). 

But not only were the ac/s which the prophets were instructed to perform 
prefigurative of some future event affecting the people of God, but even the 
names of the prophets themselves, their personal and family relations, and the 
leading circumstances of their lives, were often so ordered as to shadow forth 
some of the great truths which God designed to impress on the minds of his 
ancient people. Thus David, by his name, which signifies Beloved, and by his 
office as the warrior King of Israel, who had to wage constant warfare against 
the enemies of the throne promised him by the Lord, prefigured the greater 
king to be ‘‘ set on God’s holy hill of Sion,’’ who should have long to ‘‘ rule 
in the midst of his enemies’ before he attained to the peaceful possession of the 
kingdom promised him, when he should receive ‘‘ the heathen for his inherit- 
ance and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession.’’ The triumphal 
conclusion of Christ’s reign as the ‘* Prince of Peace’’ was prefigured by David's 
son in the name given to him of Solomon (Peaceful) and by the characteristic 
feature of his reign. The prophetical promise made to David through Nathan 
the prophet, when the king meditated the building a temple to the Lord, by its 
double reference to his son Solomon, and to his greater seed, the Messiah, illus-- 
trates well the double or typical application of the Immanuel prophecy which 
we are now considering. In 2 Sam. vii. 12-17 the Lord promises to David, 
‘* When thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will set up 
thy seed after thee which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will establish 
his kingdom. He shall build a house for my name, and I will establish the 
throne of his kingdom forever. I will be his father and he shall be my 
son . . . and thine house and thy kingdom shall be established forever before 
thee.’’ Now, all this was fulfilled in a proximate and lower sense in Solomon 
(see 1 Chron. xxviii. 5-7 and 2 Chron. vi. 7-9); but its higher and more 
complete accomplishment it attained in Him of whom Solomon was the type, 
the builder of the true spiritual temple to the Lord (Zech. vi. 12, 13 ; John ii. 
19), who in the full and true sense of the term should be called ‘‘ the Son of 
the Highest,’’ to whom ‘‘ the Lord God shall give the throne of his father 
David ; and he shall reign over the house of Jacob forever ; and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end’’ (Luke i. 32, 33). 

A still closer parallel to the prophecy before us is found in Hosea (ch. i.), 
whose wife and children by their symbolical names and character are employed 
to represent the character of Israel] and God’s dealings with the kingdom of the 
ten tribes. His wife Gomer (completion, or consummation, of unchastity), who 
becomes an adulteress, represents the unfaithfulness of the daughter of Zion in 
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her relation to God as her husband. She conceives and bears a son to Hosea, 
whom the Lord commanded to be called /ezree/ (in Hebrew pronounced Jzrééi, 
still more closely assimilating it to Zsrae/)—a name significant in many ways : 
Historically, Jezreel was the scene of Ahab’s and Jezebel’s murders (of Naboth 
in particular), and of the bloody vengeance taken there by Jehu for all their 
bloody persecutions of Jehovah’s worshippers. Now, it is further declared, it 
shall be the scene of a vengeance to be executed in turn on Jehu’s dynasty for 
following the same violent and idolatrous practices ; ‘‘ for yet a little while, 
and I will avenge she blood of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu, and will cause to 
cease the kingdom of the house of Israel’’ (Hos..i. 4). Z/vmologically, Jezreel 
is doubly significant, meaning ‘‘He (God) will scaffer,’’ and also ‘‘ He will 
sow ;’’ for after Israel’s being first dispersed, the time will come when the Lord 
will say, ‘‘ I will betroth thee unto me in faithfulness ; and it shall come to pass 
in that day, I will hear, saith the Lord ; I will hear the heavens, and they shall 
hear the earth, and the earth shall hear the corn and the wine and the oil, and 
they shall hear Jezreel (=God will sow). And I will sow her unto me in the 
earth ; and I will have mercy upon her that had no/ obfained mercy ; and I will 
say to them which were vo/ my people, Thou art my people ; and they shall say, 
Thou art my God’’ (Hos. ii. 20-23). These last words are in allusion to the 
other two children whom Hosea is represented as having by his wife—a 
daughter whom God commands him to “ call Lo-ruhamah (=no mercy) ; for I 
will no more have mercy upon the house of Israel ’’ (i. 6) ; anda son of whom 
the Lord says, ‘‘ Call his name Lo-ammi (=not my people) ; for ye are not my 


people, and 1 will not be your God’’ (i. 8, 9). Hosea’s own name, too (like 


, 


Isaiah’s), means ‘‘Sa/vation,’’ and symbolized to Israel, by the name of the 
messenger sent to them, both the chief object of the prophet’s mission and the 
source whence alone salvation was to be derived. For while he denounced 
against Israel, or the ten tribes, the withdrawal of God’s grace from them on 
account of their apostasy, by the name Lo-ruhamah (no mercy) given to Hosea’s 
daughter, ‘‘ for I will no more have mercy upon the house of Israel ’’ (i. 6), in 
contrast he adds, if by any means Israel might yet be led to the true source of 
all salvation, the very different fate which awaited Judah because of their com- 
parative faithfulness to Jehovah ; ‘‘ But I will have mercy upon the house of 
Judah, and will save them by the Lord their God, and will not save them by 
bow nor by sword nor by battle, by horses nor by horsemen’’ (Hos. i. 6, 7). 
And again with continued allusion probably to his own name, Hosea represents 
the Lord as exhorting Israel even yet by timely repentance to avert the impend- 
ing ruin, ‘* Yet I am the Lord thy God from the land of Egypt . . . for there 
is no Saviour besides me’ (xiii. 4) ; and again (ver. 9, 10), ‘* O Israel, thou 
hast destroyed thyself; . . . but in me is thy help. Where is any other that 
may save thee in all thy cities ?’’ * 


* There is considerable similarity between some of the views here advocated and 
those that appeared in a paper bearing the signature of ‘‘ Niger’’ in Vol. X. of the 
Expositor for October, 1879, and in a note to it and subsequent article by the editor 
pointing out the striking parallel between the significant names which Hosea was com- 
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To a people thus accustomed to receive and to interpret the signs and 
symbolical acts by which the prophets were wont to accompany their messages, 
the circumstances connected with the delivery of the prophecy before us could 
not fail to suggest that more was meant than the mere birth of a man-child to 
the prophet within a brief period, guaranteeing to Ahaz his speedy deliverance 
from his two immediate enemies. In the first place, Isaiah's bringing along 
with him, by the command of the Lord, his son Shear-jashub, prepared them 
for some further revelation. His significant name, ‘‘ a remnant shall return,’’ 
pointed to far more distant events in Israel's future history, of a restoration only 
after long desolation and wasting of the cities and land, and would lead to the 
expectation that the announcement now to be made touched the same distant 
future and the most momentous final destinies of the kingdom of Israel. This 
impression would be greatly strengthened by all that followed. Consider the 
peculiarly solemn manner in which the prophecy was introduced, ‘‘ Ask thee a 
sign of the Lord thy God ; ask it either in the depth or in the height above.’’ 
Nothing too great or wonderful would be withheld to satisfy the king of the 
truth, and certainty of fulfilment, of the message which Isaiah was commis- 
sioned to convey. To what less could this assurance relate, seeing that the 
very existence of the royal house of David was threatened by the confederacy, 
than the accomplishment of ‘‘ the sure mercies of David,’’ of the promise which 
the Lord himself had given to his servant, nearly three hundred years before 
this time by the prophet Nathan (2 Sam. vii. 12-17), of a seed to be raised up 
to him, to whom God was to bea father and he to be God's son, and whose 
throne was to be established forever—whose dignity, it was subsequently re- 
vealed to David, was so far to surpass anything human that David in Ps. cx. 
called him ‘‘ my lord,’’ as being seated on the right hand of the Lord and 
ordained to be ‘‘ a priest forever after the order of Melchisedec.’’ On Ahaz’s 
declining to ask a sign, the prophet, to show that he personally had rendered 
himself unworthy of a sign affecting more especially his-own individual safety 
being given, no longer addresses the king directly, but the whole ‘‘ house of 
David,” of whose degeneracy he was the representative, ‘‘ Hear ye now, O 
house of David ; is it a small thing for you to weary men, but will ye weary 
my God also? ‘Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign : 


‘* Behold the virgin shall be with child and bear a son, 
And she shall call his name Immanuel.” 





missioned to give to his children, and those given by Isaiah to his sons. As I have 
ever made a point of referring to any living author to whom I was indebted for a new 
thought, I am anxious to guard against being supposed to have made an undue use of 
those articles without acknowledgment, by stating that the Ms. now published was 
written and read before a clerical club more than half a year before those articles 
appeared, and that I have Dr. Cox’s letter (dated six months fveviously) returning my 
MS. as not altogether adapted from its form and length for his publication. The coin- 
cidences, therefore, in the views, occurring independently to different minds, form a 
strong presumption in favor of their truth. 

The theory, however, of Niger, who makes Immanuel and Maher-shalal-hash-baz to 
be two separate sons of the prophet, is untenable for the reasons I have stated. 
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Whose son, would the words immediately, on first hearing, suggest to the 
minds of the hearers? The words are addressed to ‘‘ the house of David,’’ and 
the fear to be allayed was the cutting off of that house. The son therefore to 
be born must surely be a son of the house of David. 

What son, whose name should be called Immanuel, ‘‘God with us’’? 
None less could adequately correspond to the high title which the name implied, 
except him to whom the Lord should say, ‘* Thou art my son ; this day have 7 
begotten thee.”’ ‘‘I have set him as my king upon my holy hill of Zion’’ 
(Ps. ii. 6, 7).! 

What virgin P—** the virgin,”’ too, as if pointing to one well known, whose 
identity the hearers must recognize. Is it going too far to suppose that (to a 
people now for so many centuries familiarized with the promise of the Messiah, 
to whom they looked for the fulfilment of all the great things spoken to their 
nation) by the words of the sign now introduced with such solemnity, ‘‘ Be- 
hold “he virgin with child and bearing a son,’’ should be flashed upon their 
minds the true import of that remarkable expression, employed in the first 
announcement of salvation after the fall, that the seed who should bruise the 
serpent’s head is designated ‘‘ the seed of the woman, not of the man’’ ?—a seed 
subsequently defined to be the seed of Abraham, in whom all the nations of the 
earth were to be blessed, and lastly as the seed to be raised up to David, whose 
kingdom should be established forever—the seed of David, indeed, as being 
born of a virgin of the royal house, but to whom God said, ‘‘Z will be his 
Father, and he shall be my Son’’ (2 Sam. vii. 14)? That something singular, 
abnormal, supernatural, should be implied by the sign now forced upon the 
king is the only reasonable conclusion after the high expectations raised by so 
magnificent an introduction and the offer refused by Ahaz of a sign the greatest 
he could ask in heaven above or in earth beneath. Anything so ridiculously 
inadequate to the occasion as that a ma/e child was to be born shortly, of one 
now a virgin, through the instrumentality of man, is an idea utterly unworthy 
of Isaiah. In what else, then, can the marvel of the sign given consist than in 
the first words uttered by the prophet, ‘* Behold the wgim with child and bear- 
ing ason’’? ‘True, the word ‘a/mah * does not denote so distinctively a virgin 
as U‘thulah,+ but signifies properly a mazden, or young unmarried female. But 
it must equally imply (if there was anything more than ma/ural in the sign) 
that the mother of Immanuel was still a virgin, unless Isaiah meant to brand 
the Son as being a child of shame, which is inconceivable. The meaning 
which the /ews attached to the prophecy, long antecedent to the birth of Christ, 
is manifest from the LXX having rendered the word by trapOévog, a virgin. 
The choice of the term ‘a/mah was probably determined by its suitableness to 
both type and antitype, as being more correctly applicable than d‘shu/ah to the 
maiden whom Isaiah was about to take to wife, when regarded as mother of his 
child Immanuel. That she with her son were typical of a greater event to be 
realized in a more distant future, Isaiah clearly indicates by the term ‘‘ proph- 
etess,’’ which he applies to her in viii. 3, ‘‘ And I went unto “he fropheless, 
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and she conceived and bare a son’’—a title which, as we have said,. according 
to Scripture usage, would never be assigned to a prophet’s wife merely as such, 
but in as far only as in connection with him she prefigured the mother of 
another and greater Son. 

But the indications hitherto given, however well calculated to awaken in the 
minds of Isaiah’s hearers an anticipation of the deeper meaning underlying his 
words, were not left alone to exercise their thoughts. In the further revelations 
which he was commissioned by the Lord to add* (that is, to throw additional 
light on the communications already given, not to introduce a new subject), 
Isaiah not only brings out, with a clearness unmistakable to his countrymen, 
the typical import of the names of himself and his sons, but he expressly affirms 
that they bore such an import (viii. 18) : 

Behold I and the children whom the Lord hath given me 


Are for signs and portents in Israel, 
From the Lord of Hosts which dwelleth in mount Zion. 


A short summary of the contents of each section will be sufficient to show 
this. 


Import of the Names of Isaiah and his Sons. 
1. Immanvet (Chs. viii. 5-ix. 7). 


Each of the four stanzas or strophes, of which this section appears to consist, 
contains a distinct intimation that the name Immanuel pointed to something 
far higher than a son of the prophet and the immediate concerns of the Israelites. 

The first strophe of three verses (viii. 5-8) is merely introductory, designed 
to remind Israel that it is their own sin in departing from Jehovah, specially of 
the northern portion in casting off the God-ordained rule of David’s house, 
and plotting its utter extermination (ver. 6), yet Judah’s also (ver. 8) in not 
trusting Jehovah’s protection, that is the cause why Assyria is to be permitted 
to overwhelm the land. Still the destruction shall not be entire nor forever, 
since it is ‘‘ shy land, O Immanuel’’ (ver. 8)—an expression which could appro- 
priately be used of none but a prince of David's seed. 

Three strophes follow, consisting each of seven verses. 

In viii. g-15 the prophet addresses a challenge of defiance to ail heathen 
enemies (ver. 9, 10). ‘* Do your worst, ye peoples, and ye shall be broken in 
pieces, for Jmmanu-E1’’ is our watch-word, ‘‘ With us is God.’’ ‘To such con- 
fident defiance he was emboldened, by the instruction of Jehovah borne in irre- 
sistibly on his mind, to fear no confederacy of man, but that he and his disci- 
ples should make Jehovah their fear and dread, who will be a sanctuary to all 
who trust in Him, but ‘‘a stone of stumbling and rock of offence’ to unbe- 
lievers (11-15). 

In vs. 16-22 Isaiah prays Jehovah to seal up in the hearts of his disciples 
(that he and they might wait in faith for their fulfilment) ‘‘ the testimony and 
law” regarding the great promises made to the house of Jacob contained in 





* The words of viii. 5 literally rendered are, ‘‘ And Jehovah added to speak unto me 
yet again, saying.” 
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God’s former revelations, as well as now in the symbolical names given to him- 
self and his children. 


Behold J and the children whom Jehovah hath given me 
Are for signs and portents in Israel, 
From Jehovah of hosts which dwelleth in mount Zion. 


‘* To the law and to the testimony”’ of the living God let all seek, not to the 
spirits of the dead, as counselled by the false prophets, in listening to whom 
the people shall be driven into ever-deeper darkness and despair. 

ix. 1-7. For not forever shall this calamitous state of Israel continue. 
When the darkness is at the deepest, and in the darkest corner of the land, the 
prophet’s eye sees the dawn of a glorious day of deliverance and peace ; and he 
ends the section illustrative of the symbolical meaning of the name /mmanuel 
with a magnificent series of epithets descriptive of the son to be born, far tran- 
scending what could, without gross exaggeration, be applied to any mere child 
of man : 

For unto us a child is born, 
Unto us a son is given, 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder ; 
And his name shall be called Wonderful-Counsellor, 
Mighty-God, Father-of-Eternity, Prince-of-Peace. 

The threefold perfections of the divine nature, Wisdom, Power, and Love, 
are here ascribed to the Immanuel child, as Counsellor, Mighty God, Father of 
Eternity, and Prince of Peace, conjoined with the eternity and very name of 
God. Thus the sign of the Immanuel child, whose birth in the primary and 
lower sense guaranteed to Ahaz his personal safety as the immediate representa- 
tive of David's house, becomes transformed into the far higher sign, to the 
believers in Israel, of the unfailing permanence of the royal seed of David, 
until He should come—whose ‘‘ throne shall be established forever’’ (2 Sam. 
vii. 16)—who was to be both David’s seed and David's lord, by the union in 
himself of both natures, the human and divine, rendering possible the combi- 
nations of what seemed otherwise incompatible, 

Of the increase of his government and peace there shall be 2o end, 
Upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, 
To order it and to establish it 

With judgment and with justice, from henceforth even forever. 


2. MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ (chs. ix. 8-x. 4). 


The significance of the name=‘‘ speed spoil, haste the prey,’* had already 
been so far given when first assigned (viii. 4), that Damascus and Samaria, 
whose kings had conspired to cut off the royal house of David, should both be 
spoiled by the King of Assyria. In the further illustration of its import now 
given, the reference to the conquest of the kingdom of Syria is dropped (prob- 
ably as being already past at the time this section was added) and Israel alone 
regarded, the object being to set forth, as a warning to those of the ten tribes 
who would yet hear, and to Judah, the reason for the series of severe judg- 
ments to be inflicted by the power of Assyria. This is done in a section con- 
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sisting of four symmetrical strophes, each specifying an additional sin with the 
punishment it must entail, forming the successive steps in the degeneracy and 
downfall of Israel, and each ending with the refrain, 

For all this his anger is not turned ars chs. ix. 12, 17, 21, 

But his hand is stretched out still. and x. 4. 

The pointed allusion to the name ManER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ (all but con- 
cealed from the mere English reader by the faulty practice of our translators to 
give a different rendering to one and the same Hebrew word or phrase where it 
next recurs) is deferred to the fourth strophe, as specifying the culminating sin 
charged against Israel, and which will bring upon it the corresponding recom- 
pense from Jehovah (ch. x. 2), that 

They take away the right from the poor of my people, 
That widows may be their sfoz/, 
And that they may make the fatherless their prey. 

With these words in the concluding stanza of this section corresponds most 
appropriately the further allusion to Maher-shalal-hash-baz in the beginning of 
the next section, as the recompense awarded to Israel by the Lord through the 
instrumentality of the King of Assyria (x. 6). As in x. 2 they make widows 
their spoz/, and the fatherless their prey, so 

x. 6. I will send him against a profane nation, 


And against the people of my wrath will I give him a charge, 
To take the sfoz/, and to take the grey. 


3. SHEAR-JASHUB (ch. x. 5-34). 


This section, linked on to the preceding by the words just quoted, is 
designed to bring out the import of the doubly significant name, SHEAR-JASHUB 
=‘‘a remnant shall return, which Isaiah gave to his first-born son, as embody- 
ing the substance of the message which, at his first calling to the prophetic 
office, he was commissioned to convey to Israel, in consequence of the increas- 
ing corruption and obduracy of the nation. That message presented a dismal 
prospect of long-enduring calamities and desolations awaiting Israel, eliciting 
to the prophet’s question, ‘‘ Lord, how long ?”’ the reply, 


Until cities be wasted without inhabitant, 

And houses without man, and the land be wasted to desolation, 
And the Lord have removed men far away, 

And the forsaken places be many in the midst of the land ; 


the gloomy picture being relieved only by the addition at the close that a 


* This refrain, repeated from ch. v. 25, where it was applied to Judah, shows that 
the sins enumerated as the cause of the judgments to be inflicted by the King of Assyria 
include both houses of Israel (as the use of ‘‘ Jacob’’ and “‘ Israel” (ix. 6, 12, 14) also 
implies), though here more specially applied to the northern kingdom. But the de- 
cisive proof that both Judah and Ephraim are included is furnished by the final section 
(xi.-xii.), in which the strife between the two kingdoms having ceased (‘‘ Ephraim shall 
not envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim,’’ xi. 13), united Israel, with distinct 
reference to the words of the refrain, gives praise to Jehovah that its condemnatory 
sentence (‘‘ For all this Ais anger is not turned away’’) is now reversed, ‘‘ Though thou 
wast angry with me, thine ager is turned away’”’ (xii. 1). 
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remnant should be left, ‘‘ yet in it shall be a tenth,’’ but only to be again con- 
sumed —leaving a stump of the tree apparently dead, but still containing ‘‘ a 
holy seed ’’ as ‘‘ the substance thereof ’’ which again would revive. 

Here the dark side of the picture evidently predominated. Now the brighter 
side is turned in the section before us. It consists of four strophes of seven and 
eight verses alternately, the beginnings of the last three strophes (ver. 12, 20, 
and 27) being always marked in the Hebrew by the recurrence of the same 
words, ‘‘ And it shall come to pass.’’ 

Strophe 1 (x. 5-11). The world-power, of which the Assyrian is the im- 
mediate representative, is indeed employed by God for the chastisement of his 
people. But he is, they are assured, but a mere instrument in the hand of the 
Almighty, ‘‘ the rod of mine anger,’’ who can do nothing further than God 
permits, however proudly he may boast that as none of the other kingdoms and 
their gods could stand before him, so must Jerusalem and its God fall before 
his might. 

Strophe 2 (x. 12-19). On this account, so soon as the Lord has fulfilled 
through him his purpose of sufficient chastisement to his people, and ‘‘ per- 
tormed his whole work upon mount Zion and on Jerusalem,’’ he adds, *‘ I will 
punish the fruit of the stout heart of the King of Assyria, and the glory of his 
high looks.’’ The strophe ends with painting the destruction of the host which 
he shall bring against the Lord’s city as reduced to ‘‘a remnant” * so small 
** that a child may write them’’ (x. 19). 

Strophe 3 (x. 20-26). Contrasted with this ‘‘ remnant,’’ which is an omen 
of what the Lord says elsewhere, ‘‘I will make a full end of all the nations 
whither I have driven thee, but I will not make a full end of thee, but correct 
thee in measure (Jer. xlvi. 28), is what immediately follows as to ‘‘ the rem- 
nant of Israel.’ God chastens also his own people and brings them low, but 
it is that ‘‘ the remnant of Israel and such as are escaped of the house of Jacob, 
may no more stay again upon him that smote them, but may stay upon the 
Lord, the Holy One of Israel, in truth’’ (ver. 20). Here it is that the direct 
allusion is made to the meaning of SHEAR-jAsHuB, and to its twofold import, as 
denoting both sides of God’s dealings toward his people. Both his ‘‘ severity 
and goodness’’ are intended to ‘‘ lead them to repentance’’ and righteousness, 
but his ‘‘ mercy rejoiceth over judgment.’’ ‘Taught by the hard experience to 
which they have been subjected, 

V. 21. A remnant shall return, even the remnant of Jacob, 
Unto the mighty God. 

Still the persistent obduracy of heart of the majority of Israel will necessitate 
a repetition of severe judgment, until the desired change shall be effected, and 
hence the consequent addition, that only ‘‘ a remnant shall return.’’ 


V. 22. For though thy people, O Israel, be as the sand of the sea, 
A remnant shall return ¢ thereof [only]. 


The lesson, therefore, for Israel to learn is, ‘‘ O my people, be not afraid of 


* Hebrew, shear, in Auth. Ver. “ the rest.” + Hebrew, Shearjashub. 
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the Assyrian,’’ but of Him who can quell the proudest foe in the very moment 
of his fancied triumph. 

Strophe 4 (x. 27-34), accordingly, concludes with a most graphic description 
of a sudden assault directed against Jerusalem, in which the enemy is seen 
hurrying by forced marches from station to station, until at length, having 
caught sight of the city as the shades of evening are closing in, and ‘‘ shaken 
his hand against the mount of the daughter of Zion’’ in confident assurance of 
to-morrow’s capture, suddenly he is struck down and ‘‘ the Lord of Hosts lops 
the bough with terror.’’ The prophet’s forecast found a remarkable fulfilment 
in Hezekiah’s reign, when Sennacherib, King of Assyria, came up with an 
immense army to besiege Jerusalem, and ‘‘ the angel of the Lord went forth 
and smote in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred and fourscore and five thou- 
sand *’ in one night (Isa. xxxvii. 36). 


4. Isatan (chs. xi.—xii.), 


The grand series of prophecies we have been considering, which begins with 
the birth of Messiah into the world as the virgin’s child, now concludes with a 
description of the final state of his kingdom and completed salvation on earth, 
as symbolized by the prophet’s own name, Isatan=“‘ the Salvation of Jeho- 
vah.”” The section consists of two strophes of ten and twelve verses respec- 
tively (subdivided into five and five, and six and six), the former (xi. 1-10) 
ending with the standard of Messiah set up as a rallying-point for all peoples— 
‘* To it shall the Gentiles seek’’ (ver. 10), as being the first to be admitted into 
the kingdom of Messiah ; while the whole of the concluding strophe (xi. 11-xii. 
6) is taken up with the recovery of the remnant of /srae/ from all the lands of 
their dispersion, and the song of thankful praise which they shall sing on their 
restoration. 

This section is linked on to the preceding by a description in striking con- 
trast to that with which the former closed. There the King of Assyria’s dis- 
comfiture in all the pride of his might had been compared to the fall of a lofty 
cedar of Lebanon hewn down by the stroke of ‘‘ a mighty one’ (x. 34). Here 
Messiah is depicted as a slender shoot springing up out of the decayed ‘‘ stem 
of Jesse,’’ but endowed with the sevenfold perfections of the spirit (xi. 2), 
fitting him ‘‘ with righteousness to judge the poor and reprove with equity for 
the meek of the earth,’’ and ‘‘ with the breath of his lips slaying the wicked ”’ 
(xi. 1-5), in contrast with the world-power whose delight was in war and 
violence, ‘‘ having in his heart to destroy and cut off nations not a few’’ (x. 7), 
and ‘‘ removing the bounds of the peoples and robbing their treasures’ (x. 
13) ; the second five verses of the strophe ending with a beautiful description of 
the universal peace, harmony, and love, which shall characterize the perfected 
state of Messiah’s kingdom on earth, when there shall be nothing more to 
‘* hurt nor destroy in all God’s holy mountain.”’ 

The end of this strophe and the beginning of the next are very distinctly 
marked out by an artifice very common in Hebrew poetry, and particularly in 
Isaiah, by a sort of catch-word (as it has been called), by which the words and 
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thought wherewith the first member had closed are caught up and repeated in 
the next (here, however, as too frequently, the correspondence is concealed 
from the English reader by the immoderate love of our translators for variety 
of expression). Ver. 10 ought to have been translated, 

And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the root of Jesse, which standeth for an ensign of the peoples, 

Unto him shall the Gentiles seek, 

And his resting-place shall be glorious. 

The new stanza begins (ver. 11) with a repetition of the same words with 

which the former stanza had ended, 

And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the Lord shall set his hand again the second time 

To recover the remnant of his people, etc., 
but with a change of subject, thus prominently marked out by its being made 
to begin a new strophe—viz. : that in the first strophe the Gentiles (xi. 10) are 
represented as the first to seek admission into the kingdom of Christ, whereas 
the whole of the second strophe (xi. 10-xii. 6) is taken up with the subsequent 
restoration of ‘‘ the remnant of God’s people which shall be left,’’ of ‘‘ the out- 
casts of Jsrae/ and the dispersed of Judah,’’ brought back from all the lands 
whither they had been scattered.* 

The strophe in its latter half (xii. 1-6), as, indeed, the whole prophecy, 

closes most appropriately with a doxology or thanksgiving hymn, borrowing 
from Moses’ song of praise on the analogous occasion of Israel’s deliverance 


from the bondage of Egypt, those expressions (Ex. xv. 2) which bring out the 
symbolical import of the name of Isatan=“* the salvation of Jehovah.’’ 


Behold God is my salvation, 

I will trust and not be afraid [of the arm of flesh any more] : 
For JAH, JEHOVAH, is my strength and song, 

He also is become my sa/vation. 


The solution now offered gives a clear and consistent meaning and explana- 
tion to all the leading expressions and circumstances of this prophecy, of which 
former interpretations either took no notice, or furnished no adequate explana- 
tion. 

1. A reason is assigned why Isaiah brings along with him, by the command 
of the Lord, his son Shear-jashub, by the full explanation being given .of his 
doubly-significant name=-:‘* a remnant shall return’’—as well as, by his presence 


* Compare the same strongly marked contrast, as to their acceptance of the Messiah, 
between the Gentiles and the Jews in the Later Prophecies of Isaiah, lii. 12 and liii. 1. 
That which had not been told them they [the Gentiles] saw ; 
And that which they Aad not heard they considered. 


Who [of us, Jews] believed what we had heard? [rh axon nua rightly in the LXX] 
And to whom was the arm of the Lord revealed? 


liii. 1 being the beginning of the Jews’ penitential confession (vs. 1-6) in the latter day 
when ‘‘ the fulness of the Gentiles shall have come in.” Compare also Ixv. 1 with 
ver. 2. 
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from the first, preparing the people to expect a similarly expressive sign as im- 
plied in the birth and name announced of an additional son of the prophet’s. 

2. The young virgin who, as the wife of Isaiah is to bear a son to him, typifies 
and foreshadows, as the expressive title of prophe/ess given to her in this relation 
indicates, a future mother who, as a virgin still at her child’s birth, should bear 
a son—while the remarkable name which Isaiah announces to be given to his 
son of Immanuel, as intimating that ‘* God is still with us’’ (the people of 
Israel), typifies an infinitely greater Son, to whom the name Immanuel='‘‘God 
with us,’’ should apply in the fullest sense of the words. 

3. The solution now offered, while it removes the great difficulty attaching 
to the problem by giving a definite reply to the question, What and whose son 
born in the immediate future proved a sign to Ahaz of his deliverance from the 
danger which threatened the extinction of the house of David, shows that this 
incipient fulfilment could by no means be accepted as exhausting the full 
meaning of the prophecy, but that the sign in its proximate fulfilment was itself 
to be the sign of a far more wonderful child hereafter to be born, whose birth 
and name should realize all the ‘great promises and predictions given by God 
from the beginning of the world of a seed of the woman, who should bruise the 
head of the great enemy of man, of a seed of Abraham in whom “all the 
nations of the world should be blessed,’’ and of a seed of David whose ‘‘ throne 
should be established forever.’’ 

4. The remarkable expression, ‘‘ Behold I and the children whom the Lord 
hath given me are for signs and portents in Israel,’’ which all previous inter- 
pretations overlooked, has been found to furnish the key-word to the whole 
typical explanation—and the full import of each of the significant names of the 
sons with the prophet’s own name we have seen to be distinctly brought out in 
the various sections of this complex prophecy, which thus constitutes one grand 
organic whole, adjusted in all its parts with remarkable symmetry of arrange- 
ment ; evidencing in its author the possession of a highly artistic and con- 
structive mind, such as, we hope soon to have an opportunity of showing, is 
equalled or surpassed by no Hebrew writer but the author of the still more 
marvellous complexity, yet perfect unity and mastery of details exhibited in 
the great prophecy of the sERVANT OF THE Lor» in the last twenty-seven chapters 
of Isaiah, xl.—Ixvi. 


Joun Forses. 
Aberdeen. 
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VIII. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. 


Tue General Synod met at New Brunswick, N. J., on the second day of 
June, and continued in session until after midnight of the eleventh. There 
was a large attendance, every Classis being represented. The Rev. J. B. Drury 
was made President, and the place of Dr. Van Cleef, the esteemed Stated Clerk, 
who was detained by illness, was temporarily supplied by Dr. Ten Eyck. 

The Board of Foreign Missions reported the receipt of over $81,000, which 
nearly met the expenditures of the year, but did not reduce the debt left over 
from the year before. The outlook for the future is favorable. The tidings 
from all three of the missions is encouraging as to growth, self-support, and 
the number of conversions. The Report, for the first time, gives neat and accu- 
rate maps of each mission. To the proposition coming from the Alliance of 
the Reformed Churches, respecting co-operation in the work of missions in 
foreign lands, a reply of the most earnest and cordial kind was made by the 
Board ; and when this matter came before the Synod the action was ratified in 
a very emphatic way by the adoption of the following : *‘ Resolved, That the 
General Synod approves the stand taken by its Board of Foreign Missions in 
the paper submitted for its judgment on the important subjects of union and 
co-operation in Foreign Missions ; of self-support and self-government in the 
native churches established ; and of co-operation between home Boards of dif- 
ferent churches in the selection and occupancy of contiguous fields in foreign 
lands ; and that the Synod will be prepared to take the necessary legislation to 
give effect to the views of the Board as occasion shall arise.’ This is the more 
interesting, because the Reformed (Dutch) Church, being one of the smaller 
bodies of the Alliance, would naturally wish to preserve every feature that tends 
to maintain its distinct individuality, and because it has already tor years had 
experience of the workings of co-operation in the close connection of its mis- 
sionaries with those of the English Presbyterian Church at Amoy, in China. 
This whole matter is one of the highest importance. Its accomplishment 
would be a long step toward the conquest of the world for Christ, for co-opera- 
tion among the Reformed would surely Jead in the near future to co-operation 
among all evangelical bodies. The Board reports that the proposed interfer- 
ence of the agents of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel with the 
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work of the mission at Vellore had been abandoned, owing to ‘‘ the repeated 
and decisive instructions of the parent society in London.” 

The Board of Domestic Missions reported an income of over $32,000, with 
$13,000 added for church-building purposes. One hundred and nine missions 
and churches had been aided, more at the West than at the East ; several had 
become self-sustaining, and more than a thousand additions had been made 
to the church-membership. A very painful feature of the Report concerned 
the frauds of its treasurer. It appears that all the moneys contributed for the 
missions had been faithfully expended as was right, but the treasurer had given 
or renewed notes the proceeds of which he put in his own pocket, and thus 
brought the Board in debt to the amount of about $25,000. This course of 
wrongdoing and deception had been pursued for a number of years. Painful 
as this event is, it is not surprising. Of the original twelve apostles one, we 
know, carried the bag and stole its contents, and similar things are to be looked 
for. But it is clearly the duty of all ecclesiastical bodies to use just the same 
precautions which are employed by secular corporations, such as the giving of 
bonds with sureties, repeated and strict examinations, and ample checks as to 
the giving and the cancelling of all notes or evidences of debt. Business is 
business, whether employed for religious or for worldly purposes, and its well- 
ascertained principles should be adhered to in all cases. In this case it appears 
that the fraud had been kept from the public for a number of months in hope 
that the culprit either of himself or through his friends would make restitution 
(which seems right enough); but when this prospect failed the matter was 
brought before the Synod, which, so far from condoning the crime, assured the 
Board of its support in a vigorous pressing of the case. Here, if anywhere, 
the discipline both of the Church and the State should be rigidly enforced. 

The Board of Education reported an income of about $20,000, During the 
year it not only aided fifty-three young men in their preparation for the min- 
istry, but gave important help to parochial schools, to classical academies, and 
to Hope College in Michigan. The latter class of agencies is quite as impor- 
tant as the former. Academies and colleges, under positive evangelical influ- 
ences, are a pressing need of the country, and judicious care for these is of the 
last importance. It appears, however, that a sort of crisis in the educational 
work of the Church has occurred, for there has been so great a falling off in 
the number of candidates for the ministry that the Synod appointed a Com- 
mittee to prepare a pastoral letter to the churches on the subject. This letter, 
from the pen of Dr. W. J. R. Taylor, appears in the Minutes, and is a very 
earnest and eloquent appeal. It is to be hoped that a divine blessing will rest 
upon the effort. What is needed is such a baptism of the Holy Ghost as will 
constrain a multitude to feel and. say, ‘‘ Woe is me if I preach not the 
Gospel.”’ 

An effort was made to draw the Synod into the support of the movement to 
secure the legal prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating drinks, but it deservedly 
failed. The wise report of the Committee on the subject, while upholding 
very distinctly the cause of temperance, said: ‘‘ As for pledging the Synod 
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and the Church to any particular form of action, we deem it inexpedient, and 
calculated to divide rather than concentrate and make effective our efforts in 
this good cause.’’ Church action to be of service must be kept within its ap- 
propriate bounds, and these bounds are very distinctly set forth in the Script- 
ure. ‘The question of a closer union with the Reformed (German) Church in 
the United States was brought up by overture from two of the Classes. The 
report of the Committee to whom the subject was referred stated that ‘‘ there 
is a strong sentiment in our Church for such union,’’ but still judged that care- 
ful study of the matter was required, and recommended the appointment of a 
committee to confer with a similar committee from the German brethren, to 
consider the legal bearing of such a union, and to present their conclusions, 
with any other information they might obtain, to the next Synod. The recom- 
mendation was adopted, and the committee appointed. The prospect is a very 
hopeful one. ‘The two bodies resemble each other much in their standards, 
their polity, their liturgical position, their usages, and even their nomenclature. 
If they could come together by mutual attraction, without sacrifice on either 
side, and especially without heartburnings on the part of any section of either, 
it would be a consummation pleasing to God and to man. The churches were 
once closely united, and, indeed, through their whole history had more fellow- 
ship with each other than with any others. Combined, whether organically or 
otherwise, they: would render a great service to the common cause by ade- 
quately representing in America the Continental Reformed just as the Presby- 
terians represent the Reformed of Great Britain. A yet further and larger 
union might come in time, but for the present to grasp at too much would for- 
feit the possibility of doing anything. The Synod took action upon the Re- 
vised Version of the English Bible, being, we believe, the first ecclesiastical 
body invested with authority to take such action. An able Committee, with 
the Rev. Dr. Forsyth as chairman, made a report, which was adopted. This, 
while it recognizes the merits of the Revised Version, says that the time has 
not come for a synodical recommendation of it as a whole, which may very 
well be the case ; but surely not for the reason which the Committee assigns. 
Misled by some unauthorized statements in the public journals, they appear to 
think that the version is not a finality. But it certainly is. It was complete as 
published last May, and no changes have been or will be made in it on either 
side of the Atlantic, except such as are required by typographical errors, or a 
mistaken application of some of the points previously agreed upon, say one in a 
thousand.. There may be, there certainly will be, other revisions ; but this one 
is finished, and must stand for better or worse just as it was originally printed. 
And it must be accepted or rejected on its merits as it came from the hands of 
its authors. So far, then, as concerns the actual result of the Revision work, 
there is no reason for delay. If the Synod of 1896 were to act upon the sub- 
ject, they would have before them just what the Synod of this year had. The 
Committee conclude their report with this paragraph, which is sensible and 
appropriate : ‘‘ Meanwhile, as we are not aware of any act of the General 
Synod requiring the exclusive use of our present version in the public services 
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of the Church, your Committee are of opinion that our pastors are at perfect 
liberty to make such use of the Revised Version, in the pulpit or elsewhere, as 
they may deem proper.’’ But while this is true, surely it is not worth while 
for any pastor to make ostentatious use of the Revised Version in the pulpit 
against the wishes of any portion of his charge. Even the prejudices of good 
people should be respected. 

The least permanently important matter before the Synod, and yet the one 
that took the longest time to dispose of, was an appeal case that occupied three 
days, or eighteen hours. It did not involve any great principle of doctrine or 
order, so far as can be learned from the account inthe Minutes. It was simply 
a question between two sets of persons, as to which was the true and regular 
consistory of a certain church in Philadelphia, and was, therefore, entitled to 
the custody and disposition of its funds. It would have been cheaper in the 
end for the denomination if these funds had been cast into the Delaware, for 
again and again had the Classis and the Particular Synod to spend days upon 
days in the matter, and finally the General Synod had to give to it nearly a 
half of its entire session. Surely some means should be devised to keep mat- 
ters of so small interest to the whole body from engrossing the time and the 
attention of its Supreme Judicature. It is true a little matter, like Hampden’s 
ship money, may involve a great principle, and then no sacrifice of time, how- 
ever great or sore, is unbecoming. But if we gather the facts correctly, no such 
principle was at stake in the appeal from the Classis of Philadelphia. It was 
rather a personal conflict, in which, after all, the technical rather than the real 
merits prevailed. 

The Synod closed its interesting and harmonious sessions by adjournment to 
meet in Catskill, N. Y., next year. At the same time it made provision for 
the necessary expense of entertaining the members of the body while in session. 
Heretofore this has devolved upon the pastor and consistory of the local church, 
sometimes imposing a burden grievous to be borne. Now an apportionment is 
to be made by the treasurer at ‘‘ two cents per communicant member,’’ and 
when collected through the Classes to be disbursed, at the rate of $1 per day, to 
each delegate while in attendance. This seems fair and proper. What belongs 
to the interest of the whole Church should be borne by the whole, nor should 
a grave assembly of ministers and elders ever be allowed to take the position of 
mendicants. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN CANADA. 


Tue General Assembly met in the city of Hamilton on the gth of June, at 
7.30P.M. The Rev. J. K. Smith, M.A., of Galt, Ont., was chosen Moder- 
ator, and he discharged the duties of the Chair with ability and courtesy. The 
tone of the Assembly was throughout very good, and conscientious attention 
was given to the work. Few ministerial members were absent when the As- 
sembly was fullest, but the contingent of elders, especially from the more dis- 
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tant Presbyteries, was quite defective. We earnestly contend that our Synods 
and Assemblies should consist of equal numbers of ministers and elders ; and 
it seems a great pity that the actual attendance of elders should often come so 
far behind. We do not say where the blame lies ; but there is blame, and the 
Church suffers when a considerable number of those appointed to give atten- 
tion to her affairs are not found at their post. Though fewer persons may, in 
a sense, do the work equally well, absent members of a good Assembly lose 
personally, and they cannot propagate the influence of the Assembly in their 
congregations and neighborhoods. 

The Assembly was mainly occupied with the ordinary work of the year. 
This, on the whole, is healthful, though gues/ions must, of course, be dealt with 
when they arise. 

The Home Mission field of the Canadian Church is larger in proportion to 
its resources than that of any Church in the Old World—larger, perhaps, than 
that of any in the New. Nearly half the expenditure is on the North-west. 
Were the settlements in this great region compact, the work could be carried on 
with fewer men and less means ; but the Church must deal with the problem 
as it is, and she must not forget that the foundations of an immense edifice are 
being laid. The Canadian Church, while believing that she has strong claims 
upon the British Churches for assistance, is very grateful for the help constantly 
rendered in Scotland and Ireland. 

The most of our students in Theology, and many still in Arts, are employed 
during summer in the Home Mission. This becomes part of their training for 
the ministry ; and while there are objections to students preaching too early, 
the results, on the whole, are certainly not disadvantageous. The Church of 
Scotland still maintains a mission in British Columbia, but there is the near 
prospect of this work being happily united with that of the Canadian Church. 

For the last three years there has been a fund separate from that of the 
Home Mission for the Augmentation of Stipends falling beneath $750, with 
manse. The Augmentation of Stipends may be regarded as Home Mission 
work, for a good many fields could not be held as pastoral charges were it not 
for the aid thus rendered. Christian benevolence, to say nothing of Presby- 
terianism, requires that the strong should assist the weak, and the feeling of our 
Church is that it will be a reproach to us should this scheme fail to secure the 
very modest minimum indicated. That the fund was $7000 deficient this year 
is not ground for serious discouragement, but it urges the necessity of strenu- 
ous exertions during the current year. It is strange, indeed, that a single con- 
gregation should be lukewarm in such acause. Selfishness never confesses 
itself to be such ; it veils its nakedness under the disguise of regard for some 
honorable principle. 

The Foreign Mission Report was encouraging. In the face of considerable 
opposition the work in Central India is taking root, and in Formosa Dr. 
Mackay reports large accessions. In his field not fewer than twelve hundred 
had recently cast away their idols. An indemnity of $10,000 was paid to him 
by the Chinese Government for Mission property destroyed by the mob during 
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the French occupation, and with this sum several substantial churches were 
built. Thus the hand of the Lord had been with the Mission. During the 
trouble with the half-breeds and Indians in the North-west, our missionaries 
behaved with courage and prudence, and testimony was borne to the effect of 
the Gospel upon the Indians in the abstention from hostilities of those who 
were under Christian instruction. 

An event of some importance in the administration of the Foreign Missions, 
and one that was hailed with much pleasure, was the unification of the work 
East and West. We have no longer, in the existence of two separate Commit- 
tees, a reminder of the days before the Union. 

The Mission to French Canadians makes steady, if not rapid, progress. In 
Quebec the power of Rome is very great, and every inch of ground is, of course, 
contested. Social persecution—boycotting—causes expatriation of the con- 
verts : thus thousands of people, the fruit of the Mission, are scattered over the 
United States and Canada. 

Interesting Reports were presented on Temperance, Sabbath-Schools, Sab- 
bath Observance, and the State of Religion. The Temperance report contains 
no feature distinctly new, but it testifies to the growth of opinion in the direc- 
tion of legal prohibition. The closing sentences of the deliverance on Sabbath 
Observance is as follows : ‘‘ Recognizing the impossibility of dealing effectually 
with Sunday traffic and labor on railways unless common cause shall be made 
by the American and Canadian Churches, the General Assembly instruct their 
Committee on Sabbath Observance to open correspondence with the Presby- 
terian and other branches of the Church in the United States, with the view of 
bringing the combined force of Christian sentiment in both countries to bear 
upon this question, and of securing concerted action for the purpose of pre- 
venting unnecessary Sabbath labor on railways.’’ The constant violation of 
the Sabbath, by railways, has almost come to be acquiesced in asa necessity 
of commerce. The Assembly believes that the very existence of the Sabbath, 
as a universal heritage, is endangered by our railway system, and that united 
and earnest effort should be made to arrest the evil before its longer continu- 
ance has still further weakened the Church’s sense of its enormity. But clearly 
this hugest form of Sabbath desecration—railway traffic—cannot be effectually 
grappled with unless the Christian people of the United States shall make com- 
mon cause with those of Canada. Our railway system is so related to that of 
the United States that nothing but ‘‘ concerted action’’ has any chance of suc- 
cess. The Assembly was encouraged by the fact that certain lines of railway in 
the United States show a disposition to limit Sunday traffic, and they deem the 
time opportune to appeal to their brethren to help them ina work which is 
beyond their unaided strength, and the success of which would bring large 
blessing to two countries. 

In the Assembly of —85, it was proposed to amalgamate the Committees on 
Temperance, Sabbath-Schools, and Sabbath Observance with that on the State 
of Religion, and to have one Report, in which the true ethical and Christian 
relations of these subjects should distinctly appear. The proposition was not 
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adopted, but the very making of it testified to an earnest desire to have all these 
subjects treated in full harmony with the central thought of the Gospel. The 
tone and character of the discussion on them, severally, this year was vital and 
spiritual—in full accord with their true nature. The discussion was thus truly 
edifying, and a stimulus, it is believed, was given to the religious activity of the 
Church. 

An overture to sanction the principle of term-service in the eldership gave 
rise to considerable debate. The usual arguments for and against this measure 
were forcibly presented, chiefly by elders ; for the ministers seemed quite will- 
ing to keep in the background. The Assembly declined to entertain the mat- 
ter to the extent of sending it down to presbyteries for consideration. The 
feeling of the Assembly seemed to be that the importance of the office—its 
sacredness—was best expressed by permanence in the occupation of it ; and 
notwithstanding the existence of term-elders in the early days of the Scottish 
Church (which was sufficiently alluded to), the conservative instincts of the 
Assembly were obviously arrayed against the proposed change. 

The report of a Committee appointed to consider and report on the course 
which the Church should take in regard to marriages contracted within the 
prohibited degrees had been laid over at the Assembly of —85. This report 
concluded with these propositions : (2) The Mosaic law of incest is of perma- 
nent obligation, and marriage ought not to be within the degrees of consanguin- 
ity and affinity forbidden in the word ; (4) the proposition that a man may 
not marry any of his wife’s kindred in blood nearer than he may of his:own is, 
in the opinion of the Committee, not sufficiently sustained by the authority of 
Scripture ; (c) Church discipline should not be exercised in regard to marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, aunt, or niece. The second of these propositions 
had been approved by a majority of the presbyteries reporting, and the third by 
a very large majority. The late General Assembly took up the Report and 
sent down to presbyteries, under the Barrier Act, the last of the above-recited 
propositions, in order that next Assembly may be ina position to take final 
action touching the matter of discipline. Whether the third proposition can 
logically stand apart from the second need not here be considered, but many 
presbyteries that had difficulty with the second felt free to sanction the third. 
It seems clear that discipline should be uniform in the Church, and it will not 
do to have one Session apply rigidly the view of the Confession while another 
disregards it. 

The keenest and most protracted debate of the Assembly was on the Consoli- 
dation of its Colleges—z.e., Theological Halls. ‘The Committee last year ap- 
pointed on this subject proposed that the theological faculty of Queen’s Uni- 
versity should be united with Knox College, and that the Theological Semi- 
nary at Halifax should be united with the Presbyterian College of Montreal, or 
with any other theological school which the Synod of the Maritime Provinces 
might prefer. A minority report expressed the belief that no practicable scheme 
of Consolidation could at present be devised, and recommended that all the 
colleges should be maintained in increased efficiency. A motion embodying 
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the view of the minority report was ‘inally carried, and the Assembly declined 
to send down to presbyteries the plan of the majority, Thus the Colleges 
brought into the United Church are all permitted to survive ; not because any 
one would approve of the Church establishing six theological schools were the 
work now to begin, but because no proposed method of uniting them suffi- 
ciently respects all the interests involved, and satisfies the several parties to the 
union of —75. Many who earnestly desire consolidation in order to more 
complete equipment of the Seminaries yet deem it unwise to force measures, 
which might be regarded as a breach of faith. Time is the great healer, and 
solves many hard problems. It may at some future time be possible to reduce 
the number of colleges, or, perhaps, in the growth of the country they may 
all come to be necessary. Even as it is, every one of them is a missionary 
centre, and in various ways does service to the Church. 

The Riel affair of last year had the effect of strongly drawing the attention of 
Canada to the condition of the Indians in the North-west. The Christian con- 
science of the country feels that our duty has not been discharged in suppress- 
ing and punishing insurrection. This poor people, who necessarily lose pos- 
session of the land as civilization advances, have special claims upon us, and our 
treatment of them should be kind as well as just. Especially is the Church 
bound to send them the Gospel. The Presbyterian Church in Canada has not 
as yet done much for the Indians, but the few missionaries who are laboring 
among them are meeting with encouraging success. While seeking their salva- 
tion they are proving, as ever, the true civilizers and friends of a rude and sad 
people. The Assembly unanimously passed the following resolution : ‘‘ The 
General Assembly, while disclaiming all political party aims, feels bound to 
give expression to its convictions regarding the treatment of the Indians in the 
North-west by the Dominion of Canada. No judgment is here expressed on 
our general policy toward the Indians, and the meritorious character and ser- 
vices of many servants of the Government in the Indian Department are gladly 
recognized ; but it seems to be established by irresistible evidence that in many 
instances a people who are wards of the Government have been wronged and 
defrauded by those who are specially appointed to care for them and promote 
their interests, while flagrant immorality is too often chargeable upon public 
servants as well as upon traders and other whites who come much in contact 
with the Indian population. Thus the missionary efforts of the Churches are 
counteracted and hindered, many sufferings brought upon Indians, and a state 
of disaffection toward the Government to some extent engendered. 

** The General Assembly would earnestly represent to the Dominion Govern- 
ment the imperative necessity of at once cancelling all appointments of Agents 
or Instructors who are known to be tyrannical, unjust, or immoral, and of fill- 
ing their places with men of integrity, sobriety, and purity. 

‘* Further, the Presbyterian Church pledges itself, as faras may be in its power, 
to co-operate with the public authorities in promoting the social improvement 
and temporal well-being of the Indians, while, in common with other Churches, 
seeking to bring them under the holy influences of the Christian religion. 
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‘* A copy of this resolution, signed by the Moderator and Clerks of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, shall be respectfully transmitted to the Honorable the Min- 
ister of the Interior, and to the Chief Superintendent of Indian Affairs."’ 


WILLIAM CAVEN. 
Toronto. 


SYNOD OF THE ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Tue Eleventh Annual Synod of the Presbyterian Church of England met in 
London on the 26th of April, and continued in session for five days under the 
Moderatorship of Rev. David MacEwen, D.D., minister of Clapham Road, 
London. The meetings were attended by 436 members. With the exception 
of the Moderator’s, Missionaries’ and Deputies’ addresses, the whole of the 
time was occupied in consideration of Reports submitted by various Commit- 
tees, the large amount of business and the limited time at the disposal of the 
Court not only precluding lengthened speeches, but necessitating the appoint- 
ment of a Synodical Commission to issue a serious case of discipline. 

The following brief account of this small but compact and active Church 
may not be uninteresting to our readers, 

The Presbyterian Church of England consists of 286 fully-organized congre- 
gations and 8 preaching stations, providing accommodation for 146,773 per- 
sons, besides a large number of mission stations in connection with town con- 
gregations. The number of communicants is 61,021; of Sabbath-school 
teachers, 7128, and of scholars, 25,548. The number of settled ministers is 
272, with 17 ordained Missionaries in the foreign field. There are also 26 
licentiates and 24 theological students. The property of the Church is esti- 
mated at £1,366,000, exclusive of investments for the endowment of the Col- 
lege and scholarships, for the College itself, for buildings for Mission work 
abroad, for the Sustentation Fund and other schemes of the Church. The 
total income of the Church, in 1885, was £216,106, an increase of nearly 
£3000 over 1884 ; more than £20,000 being for Missionary purposes, £ 24,000 
for Poor and Congregational Missions, and £29,708 for church-building, etc. 
Of the 286 congregations, 153 have been formed since 1851 ; 28 trace their 
existence to the seventeenth century, and 38 to the eighteenth. The revival of 
Presbyterianism in England in the earlier portion of the present century was 
due to the influence, on the one hand, of the Evangelical movement in the 
Established Church of Scotland which led to the Disruption, and, on the other, 
of the consolidation of the dissenting Presbyterianism of Scotland, which led to 
the formation of the United Presbyterian Synod in 1846. The English section 
of that Synod, uniting with the older Presbyterian body in England, in 1876, 
formed the present Presbyterian Church of England. 

The Committee on Ministerial Support, which administers the Sustentation 
Fund, the most important fund, as constituting the backbone of the Church 
finance, reported that, despite the prevalent depression in trade, the equal divi- 
dend of £200 stipend had been maintained, and a small balance transferred to 
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the Reserve Fund. Since 1878 this minimum stipend has been secured to the 
great majority of the ministers of the Church—the ministers of the stronger 
congregations receiving supplements which raise the average ministerial income 
to £307. In 1878 103 congregations were aid-receiving to the extent of 
£6443, while in 1885 98 congregations were receiving £5409 of aid. The 
efforts of the Committee have been most successful not only in securing the 
minimum stipend to ministers, but in stimulating the liberality of both aid- 
giving and aid-receiving congregations. ‘The same Committee administers the 
Aged and Infirm Ministers’ and the Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds. The former 
of these provides a maximum annuity of (as yet) only £45, but is aided in its 
operations by another Fund in the hands of separate Trustees, known as the 
Pirie Fund, which provides an annuity of not /ess than £50 to a limited number 
of retired ministers. The Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, toward which each 
minister contributes £5 per annum, provides an annuity of £30 for each Min- 
ister’s (or Missionary’s) widow, with £10 for each orphan under eighteen years 
of age, which is4increased to £15 when there is no mother. 

The Home Mission contemplates both Church Extension and Evangelistic 
work over the Church, It is conducted by a Central Committee with three 
local District Boards for the South, North-east, and North-west, respectively. 
The Committee reported that, though no new congregations had been formed 
during the past year, chiefly owing to the care rendered necessary in involving 
the Church in new financial responsibilities in view.of the present severe com- 
mercial depression, the stations already sanctioned were growing in membership 
and hopefulness. Evangelistic work had been vigorously carried on through- 
out the Church. The question of Ordination of Home Missionaries, referred 
to this Committee for consideration, excited considerable discussion in the 
Synod, and was again remitted to Presbyteries and the Committee. 

.Additional interest attached to the Missionary Reports this year from the fact 
that the Jewish Mission Committee had, a few months previous to the meeting 
of Synod, sent out a Medical Missionary to Morocco, thus breaking ground for 
the first time outside of England, while the Foreign Missions Committee had 
received an offer from a member of the Church “‘ to be at the whole expense of 
four new Missionaries being sent out, two ordained and two medical, to occupy 
two new centres of Missionary labor, and to provide the salaries of such men 
and all incidental expenses for a period of three years.’’ The Report of the 
latter Committee showed that in China and Singapore there are 116 ordained 
and 7 medical Missionaries, with 2 missionary teachers ; while the Women’s 
Missionary Association has 7 lady missionaries in the field. There are also 
upward of 80 native preachers, 55 students and 97 stations, with 3312 com- 
municants. Five native pastors are supported by their own congregations. 
Five years ago the first native Presbytery was formed, and in a short time an- 
other is expected to be formed in Formosa, An interesting circumstance in 
connection with the China Mission of this Church is that the Missionaries and 
native congregations there form ove Church with those of the Dutch Reformed 
Church of the United States, all being represented in the same Presbyteries. 
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The Report of the Committee on Instruction of Youth was highly interesting 
and encouraging. Last autumn the Committee offered an ‘‘ Oxford Bible’’ as 
a reward to each child under fifteen years, who, within three months, at not 
more than three sittings, repeated the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, with less 
than five mistakes. Although, owing to the lateness of the offer, only six 
weeks were available, 370 children succeeded in earning the Committee’s 
award. In respect of the Higher Instruction Scheme, the Committee also re- 
ported increasing success—more than 100 additional competitors having entered. 
Out of a total number of 981, 721 had passed—35 gaining Medals, 189 Dis- 
tinction, and 330 Credit. This Committee has also under its care the Sabbath- 
schools of the Church, and presented a most interesting abstract of the work 
carried on among the young during the past year ; and, on its suggestion, the 
Synod appointed the third Sunday of September as ‘‘ the Children’s Sunday.”’ 

The Report of the College Committee stated that 24 students had attended 
during last session, that two legacies had been received—one of £5000 for the 
foundation of scholarships and the other £1000 for Collége endowment. 
The professorial staff consists of the Rev. William Chalmers, D.D., Principal ; 
Rev. William Graham, D.D., Rev. John Gibb, D.D., and Rev. William G, 
Elmslie, M.A. 

A most important step was taken by the Synod in connection with the Report 
of the Committee on the Church’s relation to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. This Committee was appointed by the Synod of 1883 ‘‘ to consider 


(1) whether any, and, if so, what changes may, with advantage, be made in the 
existing formulas, by which office-bearers affirm their adherence to the Con- 
fession of Faith ; (2) whether it is desirable that any explanatory declaration 
be adopted by the Church, with a view to make it more clear in what sense the 
Church understands her Subordinate Standard or any portions thereof ; and 
(3—if necessary) to prepare some briefer and more available compendium 


”” 


of fundamental doctrine. To these subjects the Committee has, during three 
years, given most careful and diligent consideration. The Declaratory State- 
ment which it submitted to the Synod of 1885 was this year approved with but 
two dissentients, and sent down to Presbyteries and Sessions for their opinion 
regarding its adoption by the Church. The Committee was reappointed, and 
instructed to continue the preparation of a Compendium of Doctrine, and to 
consider what médification the Formulas for Office-bearers now in use may 
require so as to be in harmony with the Declaratory Statement. 

A Special Committee was appointed by the Synod to revise the Westminster 
Directory of Public Worship, and to prepare forms or specimens of Service 
adapted to special occasions. : 

During the meeting of Synod the attainment of his Jubilee by Principal 
Chalmers was appropriately celebrated ; and, at the invitation of the Convener 
of the Temperance Committee, the members of Synod breakfasted in Exeter 
Hall, listening thereafter to an eloquent address from Archdeacon Farrar. 

The Synod of 1887 was appointed to meet in Manchester. 

Joun Rerp, Jr. 
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THE IRISH GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Tue General Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian Church met in Belfast on 
the 7th of June, 1886, at seven o’clock in the evening. It was attended by 
about eight hundred ministers and elders, and was one of the most harmoni- 
ous and pleasant meetings ever held. ‘The outgoing Moderator, the Rev. J. 
W. Whigham, of Ballinasloe, in the county of Galway, preached the opening 
sermon from the words, ‘‘ When the Comforter is come.’’ The sermon was 
highly spoken of for its taste and tone, for its clear and earnest enunciation of 
Gospel truth. A very strong effort was made to retain Mr. Whigham in the 
Moderator’s Chair for another year because of the present Home Rule agita- 
tions and the experience he had acquired in handling public questions, and 
the great tact he had displayed all through the year in negotiations with Gov- 
ernment respecting important church interests. Mr. Whigham, however, 
gratefully declined the honor, and gave way to the Rev. Robert Ross, of Lon- 
donderry, who was then called unanimously to the chair. Mr. Ross has been 
nearly forty years in the ministry. He was a fellow-student of Dr. John Hall, 
of New York, and other distinguished men, and from his first student days has 
held a first place among his fellows as a man of culture and extensive scholar- 
ship, and has always been highly esteemed for his great amiability and unob- 
trusive piety. 

To the subject of Missions at home and abroad the Assembly gave this 
year very considerable attention. By a standing order a whole forenoon is an- 
nually given to the Irish Mission, and it was very gratifying to find from the 
Report submitted by the Convener that in almost every congregation in the 
South and West missionary meetings followed, in many instances, by a short 
series of evangelistic services, were conducted during the past year without let 
or hindrance ; and that, though many of the Presbyterian people had been 
necessitated by the social and political troubles arising out of the Home Rule 
agitation to leave the country, all the ministers and missionaries had kept to 
their posts calmly and courageously, and were hoping for brighter days when 
the clouds would pass away. 

The Foreign Mission, whose Convener is Dr. Fleming Stevenson, author 
of *‘ Praying and Working,’’ and whose sphere of operatigns is India and 
China, always gathers around it a large amount of enthusiasm. Its report for 
the past year was full of brightness, encouragement, and hope. One incident 
to which the Convener called attention was strikingly impressive—that from 
India itself the contributions to the mission continue to rise not only steadily 
but largely, and now approach £2500, which is as much as all our Home Col- 
lection was a few years ago. ‘This one fact speaks volumes, and sufficiently 
rebukes the cavillings of those who are always excusing themselves for their 
niggardliness to the mission cause by saying, ‘‘ We have no faith in missions 
to the heathen.’’ It reminds us of the fact mentioned by Mr. Froude in his 
‘*Oceana,"’ that the native inhabitants of Samoa transmit annually £1500 to 
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the London Missionary Society. It is very clear evidence, and ought to be 
convincing, that those who are competent witnesses believe in missions, and 
are ready to contribute generously to their support. 

The Sustentation Fund, on whose success so much depends, made a little 
progress during the year. It was feared that, owing to the great agricultural 
and commercial depression, as well as the dissatisfaction which prevailed in the 
Church in reference to the Instrumental Music Question, the subscriptions to 
the fund would show a very decided decrease. But these fears were disap- 
pointed ; and, as the indefatigable Convener stated, the people have proved 
loyal to their Church and their ministers ; and so, with profound gratitude to 
God, he had the gratification of presenting a report much more encouraging 
than for several years. The total amount contributed during the past year for 
the missions and all Church purposes was £156,828 13s. 11¢d.—a little less 
than the previous year ; but considering the many untoward influences at work, 
a sufficiently large sum to fill the hearts of all Irish Presbyterians with gratitude 
and hope. 

The Assembly has got rid for at least three years, possibly for five years, 
probably forever, of the Instrumental Music Question, which has been agitat- 
ing and hampering the Church for seventeen years. The compromise, or truce 
as it may be called, was readily and heartily accepted by the whole Assembly, 
and devout thankfulness was publicly expressed to Almighty God for causing 
light to arise out of the darkness. The resolutions agreed upon provided that 
a committee, which was afterward appointed, should use their utmost endeavors 
to have the instruments in use removed ; that the question should not be re- 
opened in any case for three years, nor, under certain conditions, for five years, 
and that all agitation should absolutely cease on the one side and on the other 
for the time mentioned. This deliverance was most acceptable to the Assembly. 
In substance it had been tried to introduce and affirm it in former years ; but 
it takes time to get the watchmen in Zion to see eye to eye and to bear and 
forbear with each other. 

In the matter of Deputations from sister churches, this Assembly will be 
somewhat memorable. After a lapse of forty-three years the Irish Church re- 
newed relations with the Church of Scotland. At the time of the Disruption 
we made common cause with the Free Church of Scotland, and suspended 
our relations with the old Kirk. But it was felt of late years by many of us 
that since Patronage, the chief cause of all the ecclesiastical confusion in Scot- 
land, for the last one hundred and fifty years had been practically abolished, 
and since the ministers and members of all the Presbyterian churches were 
meeting from time to time on the platform of the Pan-Presbyterian Council, 
it was more than time that the different Presbyterian churches in. the British 
Isles should recognize their brotherhood. And so overtures were made to all 
the churches in Scotland. These being heartily responded to, there appeared 
on the platform of the Irish Assembly this year very able and distinguished 
deputies from the Established Church, the Free Church, and the United Pres- 
byterian Church, all of whom, it is needless to say, got, as they deserved, a 
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very enthusiastic reception. In addition to these there was a Deputation from 
the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, and from the churches in Canada and Aus- 
tralia. It was very pleasant to see and hear these brethren from many parts of 
the civilized world speaking the one tongue, holding by the one creed, defend- 
ing and expounding the one Gospel, and all uniting in their earnest desire 
to magnify that One Name, which is above everyname. The Assembly devoted 
a considerable time to the consideration of the present distracted state of Ire- 
land, and to the preparation of resolutions bearing thereupon. There was 
only one feeling among all the members of this very large Assembly—there 
was but one exception—that the best interests of Ireland, socially, economically, 
religiously, and educationally will be preserved and strengthened by retaining 
the union with Great Britain. And the vast bulk of the members seemed as 
determined to maintain the union, and to prevent separation, as was ever a 
Northern Unionist in the days of the Confederate strife. Ireland has nothing 
to gain but everything to lose by consenting to make herself a tributary prov- 
ince of Great Britain, even though she got a Parliament to herself in the Old 
House in Dublin College Green. 

The Assembly, for the first time in its history, ordered a collection to be 
taken up this year on behalf of its colleges in Belfast and Londonderry. For 
this there is need. The Belfast Preshyterian College was partially endowed by 
the State. At the time of Disestablishment this endowment was commuted 
for a capital sum, which is still available and helpful. The Magee College, 
at Londonderry, though providing a complete curriculum in Arts and The- 
- ology, and rendering great service to the cause of Higher Education in the 
North-west, is altogether a private foundation, and has never received any 
patronage from the Government. When it is remembered that Maynooth 
College, in which many of the Roman Catholic priests are educated, received 
upward of half a million of pounds at the time of Disestablishment as com- 
mutation money for its life interests, and that the Catholic University in Dub- 
lin has been able to secure twelve Fellowships, worth £400 per annum each, 
in connection with the recently-founded Royal University, many Irish Pres- 
byterians were strongly of opinion that in the matter of College Education the 
Irish Presbyterian Church has not received equal-handed justice from the Brit- 
ish Government, and that if there are educational grievances in Ireland to be 
redressed, the Magee College, at Londonderry, specially, and the Assembly 
College, in Belfast, also have strong claims to generous consideration. With- 
out, however, waiting any longer upon unsympathetic Cabinets, the Assembly 
has determined at last to make an appeal to all its congregations to come to 
the aid of these collegiate institutions, whose claims to the confidence, affec- 
tion, and generosity of the Church are indisputable. Not a few of the leading 
men in the General Assembly were of opinion that a strong deputation should 
be sent across the seas to lay before their kith and kin in the United States 
the claims and necessities of the Irish Colleges, and to ask for such help as 
American cousinship and brotherhood might be disposed to render. They 
were not unmindful of the fact that on two occasions the American Churches 
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came generously to the aid of our struggling Home Mission ; and they be- 
lieved that if Irish Roman Catholics in the United States were so ready to help 
their co-religionists in Ireland in all their social, religious, and political aspi- 
rations, the Scotch-Irish in the States would not be behindhand in their con- 
tributions, if they fully knew how deserving were our colleges, both as regards 
the eminence of their professors and the character of their work, of their 
benevolent and brotherly consideration. Those leading men among us felt, 
and said, using almost the very same language that, in the last number of the 
Review, Dr. F. L. Patton uses in reference to the endowment of the American 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries, that ‘‘ the Colleges, to be efficient, call 
for large annual expenditures that cannot be met by annual appeals to the 
Churches,’’ and when not aided by the State should be provided for by the 
special liberality of men possessed of wealth, and taking a special interest in 
the Cause of Education. For they are unlike missions, which are matters of 
universal interest, and so may legitimately be made the subjects of constant 
appeal. However, the Assembly resolved that for the present an appeal should 
be made to the Church at home. If it was successful, there would be no need 
to cross the seas ; if unsuccessful, because of abounding poverty and commer- 
cial depression, an appeal to American Presbyterians, should it be hereafter 
made, would be all the more telling and likely to succeed. Of the strong 
claims of our eminent professors toa more generous support than they have 
yet received, there was no difference of opinion. And there is no manner 
of doubt that but for ‘‘ the bad times’’ there might have been specially raised 
for Derry College a considerable Supplemental Endowment Fund, even as 
there was raised a few years ago for the College in Belfast a Supplemental Fund 
of nearly £20,000, out of a portion of which there has been a permanent in- 
crease to the income of all its professors. The Irish Presbyterian Church has 
hitherto suffered very much for want of what Dr. Chalmers happily designated 
‘* learned leisure.’’ Our ministers and professors have had so much to 
do to meet their own personal and family requirements, that the wonder is 
that so many of them have contributed so much to. the historical, literary, 
and theological publications of the day. Under more favorable conditions 
there is ample reason to believe that their contributions would have been 
far more numerous. The Assembly was occupied for a considerable time 
with the question of consolidating different periodicals, which are issued as 
private adventures by several able and spirited ministers of the Church. It was 
thought best to let things go on as they were doing ; for the testimony from the 
outside went to show that Boards of publication were not always able to square 
their accounts by the receipts of their publishing efforts. 

To the questions of Temperance and Elementary and Higher Education the 
Assembly devoted a large amount of earnest deliberation. And it was very 
gratifying to find that the vast majority of the ministers and members seemed to 
have full understanding of the times and of what Irish Presbyterians ought to 
do in connection with these important subjects. 

The Assembly closed its sittings on the 15th of June, after a very suitable 
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address from the Moderator, and will meet in October next in Belfast for the 
revision of the Code of Discipline and lapsed business. 


WILi1aM Irwin. 
Casterock, County Derry, Ireland. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Wuen the Assembly met the feeling that pressed on the minds of most of the 
members was one of loss, Thé genial and deeply-interested Representative 
of the Queen in recent years, the Earl of Aberdeen, was in Ireland ; our 
learned Law Adviser had resigned on his appointment to be Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates, or head of the Scottish Bar ; and, above all, the shadow 
of death was upon some vacant places. Principal Tulloch, who had long been 
Principal Clerk, and for some years had been the trusted leader of the Assembly 
in ‘‘ Church Defence’ against assaults by Disestablishers, had been called away 
in the full vigor of his powers ; Principal Pirie, for many years—1870—1883— 
Convener of the Business Committee and leader of the Assembly, our bold and 
wise guide in the successful endeavor to shake off the burden of Lay Patronage, 
which the Jacobites imposed in Queen Anne’s day, had sunk to rest in hon- 
ored old age ; and Henry Wallis Smith, Convener of the Jewish Mission Com- 
mittee, the best type we had among younger men of a scholarly, accomplished 
Christian gentleman, doing with all his might the work of a country minister 
amid a large industrial population, had fallen in the middle of his career. And 
when the retiring Moderator, the learned Professor Mitchell, in the powerful 
sermon with which he opened the proceedings, spoke as one who had already 
survived many of his early contemporaries, one could not but sadly feel that 
the Assembly of 1886 was entering on a new time, with few of the old chiefs 
to guide it. I do not think this feeling was overcome ; it was better than for- 
gotten, it was blessed ; for there never was a meeting of the Supreme Court of 
the Church of Scotland of higher tone and greater hopefulness ; none in which 
the spirit of zeal, tolerance, candor, and Christian considerateness was more 
conspicuous. 

We unanimously installed the scholarly and experienced second clerk, Dr. 
Milligan, in the chief place, where Principal Tulloch used to sit. Dr. Story’s 
services in the recent public meetings for ‘‘ Church Defence’’ were acknowledged 
by the absolute majority of the whole House, with which he was appointed 
second clerk, though he had many able and respected competitors, and Dr. 
Phin was again made Chairman of the Business Committee, and proved him- 
self as skilful and vigorous as ever in regulating order of procedure, An ac- 
complished lawyer, Charles J. Pearson, was appointed Procurator ; and it is 
right to say of him that, besides his legal qualifications, he is, as Sunday-school 
teacher and unwearied President of a class which is part of the Young Men's 
Guild, one whom a Christian Church does well to honor. Dr. Alison was ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. Henry Smith as Convener of the Jewish Mission Com- 
mittee, and his knowledge of the East and sympathy with the work of the 

47 
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Committee were so well known as to make every one glad when he stepped 
into the place of his lamented friend. 

To give some account of the business : The Jewish Mission had a chronicle 
of much promise and no little attained success. The schools—round the 
Levant—are filled : Jewish and Greek and British girls sitting side by side and 
receiving a sound Christian education ; while in Smyrna and elsewhere adult 
Jews are overcoming the barriers that separate them from Christendom. A 
medical mission in Smyrna is especially flourishing. 

The Colonial Committee’s Report led to discussion, and their proposal to 
cast off the few stations which the Church of Scotland maintains on the Con- 
tinent of Europe was not accepted. The Assembly believed that the Church of 
Scotland has a real mission to Scottish servants in Paris, Scottish families re- 
siding in Dresden for education, and health-seekers in Geneva and Hamburg, 
as well as to navvies in India, or tea and coffee planters in Ceylon. I have 
spoken of Scottish denizens in continental places, and amid our Scotch Presby- 
terian dissensions it is pleasant to remember that Scottish Churches recognize 
each other’s services on the Continent of Europe, and that there are no com- 
peting Scotch services anywhere ; not less pleasing to record that we are always 
greatly helped by our American kindred in these services, which thus largely 
tend to international fellowship of Presbyterians. 
| We had on Monday, May 24th, an unhappy case of discipline, in which a 
parish rose against its minister. There was hard swearing: contradictory evi- 
dence. The accused was unanimously acquitted. And it is said in the news- 
papers that the congregation has since joined the United Presbyterian Church. 
It was the evidence of the Free Church minister of the parish and his daughter, 
in behalf of the accused minister, which led to the acquittal in the perplexing 
case. 

Tuesday was a crowded day, First came the Home Mission Report, given 
in by the Convener, Dr. Phin, who, if he were not the most buoyant among 
us, would now be called venerable, for he was a minister before 1843, and it 
is nearly twenty years since he gave up his parish, Galashiels, to come and work, 
without salary, as the Convener of this Home Mission Scheme. He had, as 
usual, a record of prosperous work to submit tothe delighted Assembly. Never- 
theless, no one knows better than he that to build churches and found preach- 
ing stations is merely to furnish the skeleton of a ‘‘ Home Mission’’ in the full 
meaning of the phrase. ‘The skeleton must be reared all the same like the 
wooden frame of the German houses, and into the open spaces there will after- 
ward be put what is needed to make it the abode of human activity. It had been 
arranged that the Report of the ‘‘ Committee on Christian Life and Work’’ was to 
come next, which takes up some part of this completing of the Church. This 
‘Committce has existed for eighteen years, and has had a commission to inquire, 
in behalf of the Assembly, into some portion of the work done in the Church, and 
to submit a Report to the Supreme Court embodying the results of those inqui- 
ries : How do you conduct your Bible-class ?_ How do you carry on your prayer- 
meeting? How many of your parishioners are connected with no Christian 
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Church, and what have you found the best means of reclaiming them? Such 
as these are the queries in successive years; and the Report is always an at- 
tempt to bring into view those methods which experience has proved to be most 
successful. Younger ministers learn from the statements of older men, and 
some of the fathers of the Church have been led to adopt new methods by hear- 
ing how young men advocate them. The result has also been to show many 
wants and faults in our organization as a church. This year the first part of 
the Report narrated the evils that are shown by the returns from parishes to 
flow from the vicious practice of letting seats in old parish Churches for behoof 
of private or corporate proprietors. ‘Town Councils, Trades Corporations, and 
even individuals have somehow acquired—or exercised—a right to let some 
seats in Churches and pocket the proceeds. The subject is complicated, but 
it is raising the wider question of making all seats free. Another item 
was the Parish Magazine, which has a circulation of nearly 100,000, and is 
issued in many parishes along with a Parish Supplement, making it locally 
attractive. A Vear Book of the Church was also issued last year with great suc- 
cess, The Church, as such, is beginning to use the mighty power of the Press. 
Some years ago the Assembly authorized the Committee to organize in ‘‘ The 
Church of Scotland Young Men’s Guild’’ the various Bible-classes and Chris- 
tian associations connected with congregations ; and the attempt has been suc- 
cessful. It has not separated our youth from the undenominational—that is 
to say, the unecclesiastical—associations, which are widespread ; nay, it has in- 
creased the numbers who thus enter into friendly alliance with the lads of 
other denominations ; but it has secured, as is most meet, the service of young 
men in the work of the Church. It seems to me that the Church of Christ, as 
the living Body of the Redeemer, cannot afford to let the only alliances of 
young men be outside of her pale. It is a promise to the Lord, as Head of the 
Church ; Thou hast Thy youthful warriors (Psalm xc.). This leads to a further 
remark. It has been long felt that the work of Christian women, which, in every 
congregation, is the chief auxiliary of the minister, ought to be avowedly organ- 
ized in and by the Church ; and the Committee, having been duly authorized 
by the Assembly of 1885 to doso, presented this year a scheme for that organiza- 
tion. There is proposed tobe : 1, 4 Woman's Guild, in which may be enrolled 
all who are either workers or members of classes, etc., in which work is done; 2, A 
Women- Workers’ Guild, in which women who have given continuous service for 
not less than three years, with approval of the Kirk session, and who are not 
under twenty-one years of age, shall be enrolled by the Kirk session ; and, 
3, Deaconesses, who shall be enrolled under the sanction of the Presbytery, in 
some manner not yet definitely fixed. Some of those Deaconesses may have 
served a term of probation in a Training Institution, which is to be established ; 
others may have earned the good degree by faithful work in their own parishes 
or districts. The attempt is to make a female diaconate, which shall differ from 
the well-known German and French types by being an actual part of the organ- 
ization of the Church, thus going back to the Scriptural model; and from 
Anglican sisterhoods by not requiring, in all cases, a training :in or connection 
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witha particular Home. It is hoped that we shall be able to keep clear of every- 
thing that is not Scriptural and Presbyterian. It was remarkable that this grave 
onward step was sanctioned by the General Assembly without one dissentient 
voice. 

* This same day was remarkable because of a deputation from the Irish Pres- 
byterian Church coming the first time, after forty-three years, to the Church of 
Scotland. In 1843 the Irish Church cast her whole sympathy into the cause 
of the Free Church, but the intercourse between individuals in recent years has 
drawn the affections of the Irish brethren more and more to the mother Church, 
without causing them to draw apart from sister Churches ; and the eloquent 
deputies told us that they rejoiced to bring us the salutations and good wishes 
of all their brethren, It is needless to say that a strict agreement was made 
under which all political references to the proposals of Mr. Gladstone to sever 
the Irish Parliament from that of Britain were to be jealously excluded, and 
equally needless to add that the overmastering enthusiasm of the Irish orators 
swept the frail restraint out of -the way in five minutes after they severally 
began ! 

This naturally leads us to speak of the work of Wednesday, in which ‘‘ Church 
Defence,’’ under the name of ‘‘ Church Interests,’’ was the leading topic. But 
the natural preface to it was the Report of the Endowment Committee, given 
in by the Convener, J. Graham Murray, Esq., who is consecrating remarkable 
financial powers to the greatest enterprise the Church of Scotland ever under- 
took. Since 1846 more than three hundred and fifty parishes have been 
added to the nine hundred and odds which previously existed, each new 
parish having a territory, a church, and a permanent minimum stipend of £120 
secured to the minister. This Endowment is regarded as the poor man’s seat- 
rent, and is the best proof that the Church of Scotland has faith in her own 
principles of an Endowed Territorial Church. Chalmers did not believe that 
money could be voluntarily raised for permanent Endowment ; the Church has 
raised it since he left her. Following on this Record of Church Extension 
came the Report on Church Interests, which used to be given in by Prin- 
cipal Tulloch, but this year by his surviving colleague, Lord Balfour, of Bur- 
leigh. Lord Balfour received an ovation when he rose, for every one appre- 
ciated the chivalry with which he has fought in behalf of the Church, and the 
modesty with which he always bespeaks the attention of the Assembly. Ina 
speech of real power, pathetic when he spoke of his dead colleague, defiant 
when he seemed to confront the Church’s foes, he proved himself worthy of the 
Assembly's confidence. He was followed by Dr. Donald Macleod, editor of 
Good Words, whose stirring oratory reminded many hearers of his great brother, 
Dr. Norman. When the Assembly was told by those speakers of the one thou- 
sand parish Committees for Church Defence, of the petition of six hundred and 
eighty eight thousand Scotchmen to Parliament against Disestablishment, one 
fifth of those petitioners being members of Dissenting Churches, they cheered 
till the roof rang again. It is so easy, one would say, to be enthusiastic about 
ourselves and our privileges ! 


s 
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But the Assembly immediately showed that it was not enthusiastic for its own 
behoof. As soon asthe Report on Church Defence. was adopted, Professor 
Charteris proposed the motion for Union (of which due notice had been given 
some days before) : that the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland should 
approach the other Scottish Presbyterian Churches with a renewal of the over- 
tures for union made in 1878 and declined in 1879. He based the motion 
for this renewed approach on the fact that within the past year the public 
opinion of Scotland, of all ranks and denominations of Scotchmen, has un- 
mistakably declared in favor of these two propositions : (1) That the ancient 
religious Endowments shall be preserved for the use of the people of Scotland 
in maintaining the old National Church ; and (2) thatall Scottish Presbyterians 
shall be invited to share in the benefit of those Endowments, and to help to 
adapt the Church to that end, if need be, to reconstruct it. He argued that 
it is right to assure the Supreme Courts of the other Churches that the Estab- 
lished Church is not only ready but eager to enter upon the Union of Scottish 
Presbyterians thus shadowed forth. Dr. Phin seconded the motion, and though 
opposed by Drs. Milligan and Story, it was carried by an overwhelming major- 
ity. A letter in terms of the motion was sent to the Free Church Assembly 
then sitting, as well as to the officials of other Churches. We may conclude 
the subject by recording that an answer was promptly returned by the Free 
Church in somewhat disappointing terms, because, in contradiction of its own 
standards, it declined the invitation to join the Established Church, and instead 
offered to enter into conference with the Church of Scotland if Establishment 
and Endowment were left open questions. Professor Charteris moved that the 
Assembly direct the Committee on Church Interests to answer that letter cour- 
teously to the effect that we are Trustees and cannot throw away the trust we 
administer for the people of Scotland, though we are eager to share it with 
others, and that the clear voice of the nation is in favor of maintaining, while 
broadening, the National Endowed Established Church. This motion was sec- 
onded by Dr. Phin, and resisted by Drs. Milligan and Story. Many irritated 
feelings were on their side when they proposed to close the correspondence 
summarily and sharply ; but the better spirit prevailed, and the motion of Dr. 
Charteris was carried by a large majority. 

Next day, Zhursday, was the best missionary meeting of the Assembly since 
Dr. Duff's day. The new Convener, Mr. McMurtrie, who has resigned his 
parish to fill the post, had a hearty welcome. Three missionaries—Sinclair from 
India, Cockburn from China, and Clement Scott from Central Africa—addressed 
the Assembly. In the timid spirit of old days, it was proposed to give them five 
minutes each ; but a young minister carried the House with him when he de- 
clared that it would be all right to limit the Home speakers to five minutes, 
but that those men, who were giving their lives to the work, should be allowed 
full scope. ‘‘ We want to hear the voice from the mission field ; we don’t 
want its tidings at second hand.’’ ‘The effect was electric. An audience so 
packed that one could scarcely breathe, and could not move, stirred the mission- 
aries’ souls, and I suppose all three spoke as they never spoke before. No 
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minister or elder or auditor in the vast assemblage but went home that day 
proud of our missionaries, and determined to advocate Foreign Missions with 
no bated breath. It is high time they did so. Our Foreign Mission has 
never been of respectable dimensions ; sometimes it has been so weak as to be 
disgraceful. We trust it will never be so weak again. The flower of our 
divinity’ halls are now in the foreign field ; the best men of their year are 
always volunteering to go and join them. God forbid that a niggard Church 
should shut up the Committee from accepting the offers of such noble young 
lives. 

I have exhausted my space, and can only say that many other Reports of 
great, though not this year of special, interest were submitted, discussed, and 
adopted—on Zhe Highlands (Professor Malcolm Taylor), on Aged and Infirm 
Ministers (Lord Balfour), on Temperance (Rev. Henry Duncan)—on all those 
and on other topics attention was fixed in turn, and in every case the report 
was of progress and success. The Convener (Dr. J. G. Young) reported that 
he was not satisfied with the interest taken in Saddath-schools, but the Assembly 
told him that he and his Committee and the Church were doing very well, and 
would do still better if a more hopeful tone were adopted! The respected 
Convener has seen the Sabbath-schools of America, and knows how far we are 
behind them. Many of his critics have not his high standard of comparison. 
Still it behooves him to be hopeful and to encourage a willing Church. 

The Assembly was closed by an address from the Moderator, the Rev. John 
Cunningham, D.D., whose appointment to succeed Dr. Tulloch as Principal 
of the University of St. Andrews was announced, I think, that same day. The 
address was, like its author, learned, genial, and graceful. If one dared to add 
anything by way of criticism, it would be that it lacked in the expression of 
sympathy with the positive earnest elements of Scottish religious life, and that 
the attempt to sweeten them will never be successful if unsympathetic. In 
thus describing the Assembly of the Church to which I belong, I have tried to 
do a new thing, because pressed by the editors. I have not attempted to speak 
as a wise outside observer. My friends of other Churches are respectfully asked 
to accept my account as a voice from within the Church of Scotland. It has 
been the dream and is the desire of my life to see all Scottish Presbyterians, 
who are eighty per cent of the population of Scotland, united in one Church as 
our fathers were. We have all one creed, one ritual, one living faith ; we are 
wasting the Master’s resources in strife. Would God we stopped that waste 
and turned all our strength to the work at home and abroad that needs it all. 
I think the old Church is the natural rallying-ground. By the marriage statis- 
tics she has forty-six per cent of the population ; she is honestly trying to serve 
Christ and the people. I think it is the duty of her children to come under 
the old roof; if they like it will be made new to shelter them more worthily ; 
but the old walls are here. Our fathers built them—their fathers and ours. 


A. H. Cuarteris. 
Edinburgh. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE FREE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Tue General Assembly of the Free Church consists of about 770 members, 
half ministers and half elders. One third of the ministers of each presbytery: 
are returned yearly, so that every minister is a member of Assembly every third 
year. Presbyteries are not bound strictly to the order of rotation, and a few 
ministers, conspicuous for their ability in the management of church business, 
are returned every year. 

The Assembly, following a very old custom, is opened by public worship,. 
conducted by the retiring Moderator. In this case the service was conducted: 
by Principal David Brown, of Aberdeen, His sermon was in some measure a 
sermon for the times. one of his points being an alleged tendency by some of 
the younger preachers to make the cardinal truths of the Gospel less conspicu- 
ous in their preaching than in former times. Dr. Brown urged very strongly 
that unless the great message of grace is made the head and front of our 
preaching, we shall fail of accomplishing any real good, and pre-eminently fail 
in that which gives to the Free Church its especial usefulness and power. 

The Assembly then very cordially called to the chair Dr. Alexander N.° 
Somerville, of Glasgow, whose evangelistic services in many distant countries 
of the world are well known to the Christian Church. Dr. Somerville’s great 
vivacity and almost eccentricity of manner had made some of his friends a little 
anxious as to his suitableness for the chair. By universal verdict he acquitted 
himself well. The individuality of the man was thoroughly maintained ; but 
his earnestness, vivacity, and power ; the charm of kindliness which marked all 

his words, and the conciliatory tone in which he spoke if anything of a ruffling 
' kind ever occurred, made his moderatorship a successful one. His key-note. 
was the evangelization of the world. How is the world to be won for Christ ? 
Not only was his opening address full of this topic, but every prayer bore upon 
it. Day after day he selected one or more countries to be specially prayed for, 
and he enumerated their principal divisions and cities, beseeching God’s bless- 
ing on each of them, showing each day what a large field awaited and required 
the rain from heaven, and as the result of the whole, creating a profound sense 
of the manifold needs of the world. Under Dr. Somerville’s moderatorship a 
claim was well earned for calling this ‘‘ the evangelistic assembly.’’ 

The business of the Assembly may be divided into three parts: home, 
foreign, and relations to other churches and bodies. 

I. Home Work. This falls under various branches. 

1. State of religion and morals. It is the practice of the Assembly every 
year to appoint delegates to visit certain presbyteries, meet with the office bear- 
ers and the congregations, ascertain the moral and spiritual state of each con- 
gregation, address them with earnestness on spiritual things, and report, 
through a committee taking charge of the whole, to the General Assembly. 
The reports presented this year were of unusual interest, and indicated in many 
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districts important spiritual movements. The presenting of the committee’s 
report is usually followed by one or more conferences, in which ministers and 
elders from various parts of the country narrate whatever of interest is taking 
place there. Conspicuous among the places where pre-eminently good work 
has been going on was the west end of Glasgow. During the past winter, 
under the direction chiefly of some earnest young men of business, meetings 
were held in some of the west end churches with very remarkable results. 
Very large bodies of young men attended, and on very many of them a 
decided change appeared to be made. ‘Two of the lay gentlemen who have 
been concerned in this work addressed the Assembly—Mr. William Campbell, 
grandson of the late William Campbell of Tillichewan, a singularly attached 
and liberal elder of the Free Church, and Mr. Campbell White, the son of one 
equally esteemed. To find such men manifesting such earnest interest in 
spiritual work and giving their best energies to it, with conspicuous blessing, 
led many to thank God and take courage. 

2. Home Mission and Church Extension. The object of this scheme is 
varied. It helps to support ordinances in ‘“‘ stations’’ where there is no 
regular minister, chiefly in sparsely populated districts. It contributes to the 
support of young ‘‘ charges’ not yet on the sustentation fund, and especially 
of ‘‘ territorial charges,’’ carried on, as Dr. Chalmers used to urge so strongly, 
on the principle of thoroughly pervading a small district with evangelistic 
agencies. It gives grants to congregations carrying on mission work in desti- 
tute districts, chiefly in our large towns. It sends delegates to preach at great 
centres of the fishing trade, especially the herring fishing, where large numbers 
both of men and women are congregated for a few weeks at a time, far too 
numerous for the local ministry to attend to. During the past year several 
Christian ladies have lent their services at these places, conducting Bible classes 
and the like, greatly to the enjoyment and benefit of the women employed at 
them. It has likewise a ‘‘ mining mission’’ branch, the purpose of which 
originally was to provide Christian ordinances at places where the discovery of 
minerals suddenly brought together large masses of people, for whose spiritual 
benefit the proprietors of works for the most part made no provision. In the 
department of church extension, the Assembly has a Church Extension Building 
Fund, originally amounting to £100,000, to give aid where new churches have 
to be built. In all these branches of work, during the past year, encouraging 
if not brilliant success was reported. 

3. Highland Mission. Though the Highland parts of the country are fairly 
well supplied with churches, there are many difficulties in connection with 
them, for which special provision has to be made. Stations have to be sup- 
plied ; special help provided for places exceptionally poor ; endowments raised 
in some quarters ; Gaelic schools supported, and fishing resorts and other 
exceptional cases attended to. The committee this year reported that very 
encouraging tokens of the divine blessing had been experienced in Harris, 
Lewis, Fort William, Bonaw, and other places ; that progress had been made 
in the endowment scheme ; that the Convener (Dr. Rainy) had started suc- 
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cessfully a much-needed Building Scheme for the’ Hebrides, and that the 
Ladies’ Association continued, in the most vigorous way, to pursue their work 
for the religious training of the youth of the Highlands and Islands. With 
Tegard to the Crofter question, the Assembly renewed the expression of their 
sympathy with the peculiar position of the Crofter population, and petitioned 
in favor of the Crofters’ Bill, as fitted so far to benefit that class. 

4. Theological Colleges. The College Report showed that the three divinity 
Halls of the church—Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen—were attended by 
an unusually large number of students of divinity, the total attendance being 
313. At the Edinburgh College, besides Free Church students, were several 
from Ireland, Wales, Canada, United States, France, Switzerland, Hungary, 
and Bohemia. The subject of the practical training of students occupies much 
attention. It is deeply felt that steps ought to be taken for making the work 
of the colleges bear more directly on the work of the Church It is felt that 
there is a tendency to make the work too scholastic and theoretical, and that 
much power is lost by its not being directed more into practical channels. 
Various suggestions were submitted, and these were ordered to be laid before 
presbyteries for their consideration and guidance. 

5. Religious training of the young. This subject was considered, as usual, 
under two branches—Sabbath-schools and ‘‘ welfare of youth.’’ Increasing 
attention is bestowed on the Sabbath-schools, though much yet remains to be 
done. The Convener of this committee, who has presided over it with. extraor- 
dinary zeal for upward of thirty years, Mr. William Dickson, felt obliged to 
tender his resignation. The ‘‘ welfare of youth’’ scheme contemplates the 
benefit of the young above the Sabbath-school age. It offers prizes for the 
best papers in certain specified subjects, chiefly Bible Knowledge and the 
Shorter Catechism, and for Essays on Biblical and general topics. This 
scheme excites great interest, and has thousands of young persons connected 
with it. It has given rise to an admirable series of Bible-Class Text-Books, 
edited by Rev. Dr. A. Whyte and Rev. Dr. Marcus Dods, and published by 
T. & T. Clark. A Young Men's Guild has likewise been formed, designed to 
draw together the young men and interest them in Church work. This Guild 
is yet in its infancy. 

6. Finance. The Church on the whole has been well supplied with the 
sinews of war, the total revenue for all purposes exceeding £594,000. This is 
below last year, but the falling off is chiefly in the local building fund. In 
the present depressed state of trade and agriculture but few new buildings are 
undertaken. The prosperity of the ordinary funds was felt to be in these 
circumstances very gratifying. 

7. Discipline. Any cases of this sort were of minor importance. That of 
Dr. Stuart Muir, found guilty of tampering with popish practices and 
doctrines, was of no significance, being the result of the eccentricity of an 
individual, and indicating no proclivities whatsoever in any part of the Church. 

8. Publications. The Church is responsible only for her official publications 
—The Free Church Monthly, Children’s Missionary Record, and the Hymn- 
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book. The ‘‘ Monthly ’’ is the official record of her work, and has a circula- 
tion of 76,00c copies monthly. The circulation of the Children’s Record is 
somewhat smaller. An interesting feature in connection with the ‘‘ Monthly’’ 
is the use by many congregations of local covers, on which details are given of 
the work of the congregations. 

II. Foreign Worx. 1. Foreign Missions. In this department are 
included all missions to the heathen. These are situated in India, Africa, 
New Hebrides, and Syria. The Free Church is also a large coadjutor of the 
Presbyterian Church of England in China. The Report on Foreign Missions 
indicated considerable progress both in the field occupied and in the agents 
employed. A memorial to her Majesty’s Government was agreed on protesting 
against the new proposal of France to annex the New Hebrides Islands to its 
hitherto convict settlement of New Caledonia, all experience in the South 
Seas, Madagascar, and the neighboring Loyalty Islands showing that such 
annexation under any conditions would endanger the existence of a United 
Evangelical Mission, which, since John Williams was slain at Eromanga in 
1839, has entirely Christianized several of the islands, and especially our own 
island of Aneityum, with its two congregations and 362 communicants, and is 
fast evangelizing the others. The presence of the Hon. I. Keith-Falconer, 
son of the late Earl of Kintore, and a distinguished Oriental scholar, who has 
given himself as a volunteer to mission work among the Mohammedans at 
Aden, was a special gratification, the first fruits it is to be hoped of gentlemen 


of the upper class, possessed of independent means, giving themselves to the 
mission cause. 


2. Mission fo the Jews. This mission, with the origin of which the names 
of Robert McCheyne and Andrew Bonar are honorably connected, still pursues 
its work at various stations on the Continent of Europe, and at Tiberias on the 
Sea of Galilee. In addition to the encouraging matter contained in the report 
and expanded by the speakers, the Assembly were much gratified by an address 
from the Rev, Mr, Wilkinson, of the Mildmay Mission to the Jews in London, 
He spoke in warm terms of the success of his own work, and the whole 
impression resulting from the presentation of this subject was highly en- 
couraging. 

3. Colonial Mission. The Assembly has from the beginning endeavored to 
aid the Presbyterian churches in the British colonies both with men and 
means. In many cases the necessity for this help has almost ceased through 
the growing vigor and activity of the colonial churches, But urgent appeals 
still come from such districts as Manitoba, some of the Australian colonies, 
and other parts of the world where Scotchmen are found. Malta-and 
Gibraltar, as military stations, continue to receive a large share of attention. 

4. Continental Mission. This branch of work is in three parts—maintenance 
of permanent charges in several parts of the Continent of Europe ; summer 
stations at tourist resorts ; aid to native continental churches. Many of the 
permanent stations are in Italy, and were established at a time when all direct 
evangelical work in that country was forbidden, and an evangelical influence 
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could be exerted by the Free Church of Scotland only through Scotch stations, 
In this way. great good has been done by men like Rev. Dr. Stewart, of Leg- 
horn, to the Waldensian Church, and Rev. Mr. McDougall, of Florence, to the 
Free Church of Italy. Unfortunately, the fund for Continental purposes is a 
smal! one, and being nearly all required for upholding permanent charges, the 
help this year accorded to native churches was very small. This was a matter 
of very great regret to the committee, as many of the native churches are most 
deserving of countenance and aid. 

The whole sum raised last year for foreign missions was £97,229, and for 
the four foreign objects, £112,009. 

III, RELATIONS TO OTHER CHURCHES AND Bopigs, The Free Church con- 
tinues to hold: friendly relations with many other churches, and the Assembly 
was this year addressed by special deputations from the Presbyterian churches 
of England and Ireland. 

But the most important subject under this head is its relation to the 
Established Church of Scotland, and its relation to the State. 

In reference to these the Assembly maintained the attitude of former years. 
Since last Assembly a bill had been introduced into the House of Commons 
ostensibly for the purpose of facilitating the union of churches. The Assembly, 
by a majority of nearly five to one, declared its dissatisfaction with that meas- 
ure, and especially with the manner in which it was promoted. It renewed 
the expression of its conviction that the disestablishment and disendowment of 


the Established Church afforded the only satisfactory basis of a settlement of the 
church question in Scotland. And in reply to a communication from the 
Established Assembly, inviting a friendly conference with a view to some 
scheme of union on the footing of a continuance of the union between Church 
and State, the Assembly declared its regret that it could not agree to such con- 
ference unless union with the State were left an open question. 


W. G. BuatkiE. 


Edinburgh. 





IX. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


DiE LEHRE JESU. Von H. H. WENDT, Ord. Prof. d. Theol. in Heidelberg. Erster 


Theil. Die Evangelischen Quellenberichte iiber die Lehre Jesu. Géttingen, 
1886. 


During his first semester at the University of Gottingen, the writer had the op- 
portunity of hearing a most interesting course of lectures on N,. T. Introduction. 
The Gospel portion of them lies enlarged and worked up in the book before him. 
He considers it a privilege in the reviewing of them to testify to the brilliancy 
and power of the author in the class-room, and to the stimulus received under 
his teaching. Successive calls to the Universities of Kiel and of Heidelberg tes- 
tify to the author’s position in the theological circles of his own land. 

The work which the author has set before himself is a new presentation of the 
teachings of Christ. The plan of the work is first to make a thoroughly critical 
study of the Gospel narratives from which these teachings are taken, and then to 
give a systematic presentation of the teachings themselves. The volume betore 
us, as the title shows, contains the critical work. 

This work is arranged in the following manner: First the Gospel of Mark is 
taken up and considered as to its priority over the other Synoptics and as to its 
composition and origin. Then the Gospel of Matthew is taken up and consid- 
ered as to the sources from which it is derived, and the relation which these 
sources bear to the second Gospel; then the relation which the first and third 
Gospels bear to each other and to the sources from which they are in common 
derived ; and finally a full and thorough study is given to the Gospel of John. 

Following in the line of general German criticism, he holds to the priority of 
Mark over the other Synoptic Gospels, but Mark in its present form. The Ur- 
Markus theory finds no favor with him. He does not enter into a detailed proof 
of his position. He hardly considers it necessary. He contents himself with 
presenting a certain group of facts which, to his mind, pre-eminently evidence its 
truth. When, he says, of two texts before you one presents certain leading 
points of view in accordance with which all the material has been evidently ar- 
ranged, and the other presents the same formal arrangement of the material 
without the corresponding points of view, then it is evident that the former text 
is the original and the latter the derived one. He holds this to be the difference 
between Mark and Matthew—e. g., he takes the idea held by Mark and the idéa 
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held by Matthew as to the recognition of Christ’s Messiahship on the part of the 
people. Mark holds it to have been very gradual. He was not recognized by 
any at first, and only very late by his disciples, while on his own part he hindered 
such recognition at every point until his final entry into Jerusalem. All Mark’s 
material is evidently controlled by and accords with this idea. Matthew, on the 
other hand, holds a recognition of Christ's Messiahship to have been present 
from the very first, while on his own part there was no hindering of it at all. In 
general, Matthew’s material fits in with this idea. But frequently facts are given 
which cannot be explained in accordance with it—which are out of all formal 
harmony with it—and can be explained only on the assumption that Mark’s idea 
lay behind them—in other words, that they are taken from Mark’s narrative and 
tacked on to Matthew’s idea. 

Mark’s priority, however, establishes only a relative value for the Gospel. Its 
absolute value depends upon whether it comes directly from apostolic source or 
not. The author holds there are traces in the composition of the Gospel which 
show that it was compiled by Mark from more than one source ; and he goes to 
work at dissecting its composition in order to trace these sourcesout. He begins 
with Christ’s eschatological discourse in 13th chapter, which he claims separates 
itself into two independent parts (a, comprising v. 1-6, 9 d-13, 21-23, 28, 29, 
32-37 ; 4, comprising v. 7-9 a, 14-20, 24-27, 30, 31), the first of which is evidently 
of genuine apostolic origin, the second evidently from Jewish and Jewish-Christian 
apocalyptic literature. Going on then into a consideration of the general arrange- 
ment and disposition of the Gospel, he develops this into the statement that Mark 
had at his disposal and made use of a genuine apostolic fixed tradition, beside 
which he obtained material from other sources of less value—all of which he 
worked up into the present Gospel which bears his name. The dissecting proc- 
ess is, to say the least, interesting. He divides the Gospel into three parts—(1) 
containing the introduction and the narrative of the Galilean work (ch. i.-viii. 30) ; 
(2) containing the discourses which Jesus delivered to his disciples in preparation 
for his Passion and their future service (ch. viii. 31-x. 45) ; (3) containing the 
narrative of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem and his last days in that city—his Pas- 
sion and his Resurrection (ch. x. 46-xvi. 8). He calls attention to the fact that 
each of these three parts is disturbed in its narrative by the interpolation of cer- 
tain accounts of a foreign nature. ‘The first part by the account of the conflicts 
which Jesus had with the Pharisees (ii. 1-iii. 16). The second part by the ac- 
count of the Transfiguration and subsequent healing of the demoniac boy (ix. 2- 
29), and by the Pharisee’s question about divorce (x. 1-12). The third part by 
certain conferences which Jesus held with the Scribes and Pharisees (xii, 13-37 
and xii. 38-xiii. 37), all of which have evidently no organic connection with 
the narratives in which they are found, but are interpolated into them, breaking 
up the:context. This is strengthened by the curious fact that when the first 
interpolation (ii. 1-iii. 6) is compared with the first part of the last interpolation 
(xii. 13-37), the two are found to fit together, the latter being nothing less than 
a continuation of the former. And when the second part of the Gospel | (viii. 
3I-x. 45) exclusive, of course, of the two interpolations (ix, 2-29 and x. I-12)] 
is compared with the second part of the last interpolation [(xii. 38-xiii. 37) ex- 
clusive, of course, of the Jewish-Christian apocalypse in the 13th chapter], these 
two are found to fit together in the same way. 

The conclusion is that Mark has based his Gospel on certain narratives which 
came to him in a fixed form, but independent of each other. The first, which 
constitutes the chronological framework of his Gospel, is made of the following 
three parts : (1) which narrates Christ’s proclamation of the Gospel (ch. i. 14- 
39) ; (2) which narrates Christ’s withdrawal trom public work among the masses 
(ch. i. 40-45 ; ili. 7-12, 194-35 ; iv. I-34; vi. I-6a ; vii. 24-37 ; viii. 10-13, 22-30) ; 
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(3) which narrates the close of his ministry (x. 46-12, 12 ch. xiv. 1-16; 8). The 
original aim of this narrative was not to give a general survey of Christ’s life, 
but rather to present the development of the recognition of his Messianic claims 
and the hostility to them. The second narrative consists of Christ’s answers to 
questions and objections brought against his teaching and work (ch. ii. 1-3; 6; 
xii. 13-37). The third narrative consists of instructions which Christ gave his 
disciples as to the value and necessity of his own and his disciples’ self-denial 
and suffering (ch. viii. 31-ix. I ; ix. 30-50; x. 13-45; xii. 38-44; xii. 1-6, 21-23, 
94-13, 28, 29, 32-37). Two other narratives are added to these—viz., the seltc- 
tion and sending out of the Twelve (iii. 13-19@ ; vi. 66-13), and the double con- 
flict with the Pharisees (vii. 1-23 ; x. 1-12). These narratives he holds in gen- 
eral to be of apostolic origin, In particular, as suggested by the testimony of 
Papias and confirmed by internal evidence, he holds they did not come down to 
Mark as so many separate documents from different apostolic hands, but consti- 
tute the Evangelist’s reproduction of Peter’s discourses delivered in his hearing. 

Beside this material obtained from Peter, he holds that Mark has added, by 
way of supplement and explanation, other material whose origin is not of the same 
apostolic grade; and that with it all he has combined historical narratives 
which he had obtained solely from general oral tradition. 

He puts Mark down, therefore, as a trustworthy document in the consideration 
of the Lehre Jesu—a secondary source, to be sure, but a secondary source of the 
first rank, since it is chiefly a reproduction, not only of apostolic material, but of 
apostolic material in such a fixed form as to be reproduced by him with the 
greatest accuracy. 

He thus holds to the priority of Mark, but not to any Ur-Markus theory. 

Passing over his treatment of the first and third Gospels, which is mainly de- 
voted to a restoration from them of the Logia text from which he holds they both 
derived their chief material,* we come to his treatment of the Gospel of John. 

He holds to the unity of the Fourth Gospel—not, however, in the sense that it 
is the original product, but the compilation of one pen. He returns thus essen- 
tially to the theory of Weisse and Schenkel, reshaping it into the following form : 
The Fourth Gospel is the historical treatment of a certain document of the Apos- 
tle John, in which he had gathered together his recollection of the most impor- 
tant discourses and sayings in the latter ministry of Christ, accompanying them, 
however, with such additions as would contribute to a better understanding of 
them, and prefixing to them an introduction which is our present Prologue. In 
other words, the apostolic source of the Fourth Gospel is a John-Logia, just as 
the apostolic source of the First Gospel is a Matthew-Logia. The historical 
treatment of this John-Logia was undertaken by one of the disciples of the apostle 
after the apostle’s death, and consists in such historical additions as were thought 
necessary to fill the narrative out. These additions were gotten from various 
sources (¢.g., the other three Gospels from oral tradition and from the doctrinal 
ideas of the post-apostolic generation and of the author’s special religious circle). 

As proof of this position he cites the following data taken from the Gospel in 
its present form: (a) Evidence of interpolation, when the discourses are inter- 
rupted by the introduction of evidently foreign material (¢.g., in the Prologue, 
where v. 15 has evidently been inserted because of its apparent similarity in idea 
with v. 14), but in fact only to disturb the connection between vv. 14 and 16; (6) 
the distribution into different historical situations of words which evidently be- 
long to the same situation (¢.g., the insertion into ch. vi. of a discourse—v. 27 on 


* Wendt holds that besides this ‘‘ Logia,’’ Matthew and Luke both made use of Mark 
in its present form, and that in addition to this Luke had use of Matthew, and has 
brought into his narrative still other material from outside sources. 
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evident presence in the Gospel of two entirely different lines of thought—one 
tending toward the outward and physical, the other toward the inward and 
Spiritual. 

This is possibly the most important part of his argument. He takes up first 
the terms oyyeia on the one hand, and épya and pfyara on the other, and points 
out their essential difference, oyueia being the specifically miraculous épya and 
pijara rather the generally evangelistic part of his work. He then proceeds to 
show that in the discourses of Jesus the latter terms are predominant ; in the 
historical parts of the Gospel the former term ; and yet that they are in sucha 
way interchanged as to show the presence of a compiling hand. In other words, 
the John-Logia must have contained originally only the épya and pfyara idea. 
But the compiler, in working this document up, introduced here and there his 
OWN onueia idea, and borrowed here and there the original épya, pjyara idea for his 
own historical additions (e.g., in ch. vi., vv. 61-63). In v. 61 Christ recognizes 
the offence taken by the disciples at his claim that he himself, as flesh and blood, 
was from heaven, and therefore was the Bearer to men of salvation, and that this 
fact must be accepted by men in order to the obtaining of salvation. To remove 
their objections, he asks the question contained in v. 62, ‘‘ What and if ye shall 
see the Son of man ascend up where he was before ?’’ and makes the statement 
contained in v. 63, ‘‘ It is the Spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing ; - 
the words that I speak unto you they are spirit and they are life.’”” The author 
claims that the ideas of vv. 62 and 63 are of such entirely different character and 
so foreign to one another that they must have come from different persons, Verse 
62 simply states the difficulty over again—viz., that Christ possessed at the same 
time an earthly and a heavenly life, giving nothing but the promise of a future out- 
ward physical proof (oyyeiov) of his claim. Verse 63, on the other hand, explains 
the difficulty by showing how this heavenly life is through his proclamation of 
the Gospel the ower which works salvation in men. He claims, consequently, 
that v. 62 is so useless and unnecessary that it could not possibly have come 
from the same person trom which v. 63 came, but must have been an interpola- 
tion by some one else, who, being accustomed to present the divinity of Christ 
in an entirely different way from that in which it is presented in v. 63, telt com- 
pelled to preface it with v. 62. So in ch, v. he points out the essential difference 
in the character of the views contained in v. 25 and v. 28f. So in ch, ii. the es- 
sential difference between Christ's remark, v. I9, and the explanation offered in 
v. 21 and in ch. vii. 39, where an explanation is given of Christ’s remark, v. 37, 
and xviii. 8, 9, where Christ’s words in his intercessory prayer (xvii. 12) are ex- 
plained. In all these cases the author claims the words of Christ himself have a 
high spiritual meaning, but there has been some one who, not comprehending 
their full meaning, has added what from his point of view seemed to indicate the 
meaning they were intended to have; and this has resulted in reducing these 
words in each instance to a purely physical level. 

He then attempts an elimination from the present Gospel of all the foreign 
material in order to obtain the apostolic Logia. He confesses itisa difficult task 
—otten unreliable in its results, sometimes impossible in its accomplishment, 
but still remunerative enough to confirm the primd facie evidence that the present 
Gospel is not before us in its original form. It is unnecessary to follow him in 
the process ; we will rather pass on to the conclusion he draws as to the source- 
value (1) of the Logia from which the present Gospel has been worked up, and 
(2) of the worked-up material which has been added to it. 

In order to prove this John-Logia of any value at all, he claims it must be 
shown to stand in harmony with the other original documents which we have— 
viz., with Mark and with Matthew-Logia. 

(1) As far as the narrative is concerned, he acknowledges it to be in the fullest 
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harmony with both, presenting nothing even in its own peculiar material that 
does not naturally and easily fit in with what they give. (2) As far as the dis- 
courses of Jesus are concerned, however, he claims there is an undoubted differ- 
ence. It shows itself upon the face, and from beginning to end. Ideas that are 
prominent in John’s discourses are not prominent in the discourses of Mark and 
the Matthew-Logia, while, on the other hand, thoughts that hold an important 
position in the latter documents seem to be wanting in John. The question is 
simply whether this is a formal or an essential difference. He holds that ques- 
tion rests on this point. If these discourses are to be considered in themselves 
apart from the historic and dogmatic coloring which the compiler has given them, 
then they will be found to be in harmony with the discourses given in Mark and 
Matthew-Logia. But if they are not so to be considered, if they are to be taken 
as a whole as they stand before us in their present form, then there is no recon- 
ciling of them with those in Mark and Matthew-Logia Jossid/e, As an in- 
stance he gives the difference which these two sets of discourses show in the 
Messianic claims of Jesus. In John, taken together with what the Evangelist*has 
worked up around them by way of explanation and interpretation, Christ’s claims 
stand hopelessly out of harmony with his claims in Mark and the Matthew-Logia. 
They are of an absolutely different kind, and occupy an absolutely different posi- 
- tion from them. But taken by themselves, apart from the working up of the 
Evangelist, there is no discord between them at all. They supplement one an- 
other. The author holds, therefore, thatin itself and apart from the Evangelist’s 
added material, this John-Logia is an historically credible and valuable source 
for the Lehre Jesu. And when it comes to the details of its authorship, he holds 
that (1) lexically it must have come from a Jewish-Christian well versed in O. T. 
style and well filled with O. T. ideas. (2) As far as the claims of the Prologue 
are concerned, it must have come from an apostolic eye-witness. (3) And from 
the peculiar Johannean turn which the compiler gives the historic narrative which 
he adds, it must have been the Apostle John. 

The source-value of the worked-up material of the Fourth Gospel must be 
decided on the same principle as the Logia itself—viz., on the basis of its harmony 
with the Gospel of Mark and the Matthew-Logia. 

He takes it at its most important point—the Messiahship of Jesus—as testified 
to by the Baptist, as recognized by the disciples and the people, as claimed by 
Christ himself—and the conclusion is that this worked-up material of the Fourth 
Gospel is historically absolutely unreliable. It cannot have come, therefore, from 
an apostle nor from an eye-witness of the ministry of Christ. 

The question, then, is: From whom did it come? Evidently, the author , 
thinks, from one of the Apostolic Disciples, The way in which the apostle is 
mentioned as the disciple whom Jesus loved shows the writer to have been in 
nearer relation to him than to the other apostles, and it would be a very natural 
way for a disciple to designate his Master. The difference which his ideas show 
trom those of his Master would not be an impossible occurrence, and is easily ex- 
plained when we remember that what he states is the result not so much of his 
own opinions as of the settled belief of the Church at that time. Beside this, 
there are indications in this worked-up material of a source ot information entirely 
independent of the Matthew-Logia and the Gospel of Mark. The statement of 
the various visits to Jerusalem during the last six months of Christ’s ministry, of 
his death on 14th Nisan, of the committal of his mother to the care of the be- 
loved Disciple, all indicate a personal acquaintance with the Apostle John, from 
whose lips alone such information was likely to come. This must, therefore, 
have been the work of a disciple of the apostles, and evidently of a disciple in the 
Ephesian community. 

As to the time of composition, it was evidentiy after the Synoptics were not only 
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written but in use in the Church, and in use not as individual Gospels, in different 
localities, but connected together as a common Gospel—for what the Fourth 
Evangelist gives us in this added material stands in literary dependence upon the 
other Gospels. This he seeks to prove in the same way as he sought to prove 
the interdependence among the Synoptics themselves—viz., by the presence of 
words and phrases and peculiarities of style that betray a knowledge and use of 
these Gospels. He holds, however, that the dependence in this case is of a lower 
grade than in the case of the Synoptics. The Evangelist of the Fourth Gospel 
did not quote from a written copy of the Gospels, but merely from his memory 
of them, as he had at some previous time read them or had had them read to 
him. His use of them is, therefore, relatively inaccurate and inexact. The 
date of composition is put down, therefore, negatively as not before the close of 
the first century. e 

The Evangelist’s aim is evidently that given at the close of his Gospel—that 
his readers might believe that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, and that, be- 
lieving, they might have life through his name. This controls his whole method. 
In accordance with it he works up the Logia in such a way as to emphasize and 
bring into greater prominence the Messiahship and supernatural powers of Jesus, 
and thus furnish a stronger motive for his reader’s faith. The author will have 
it remembered, however, that this idea and the method of its carrying out was 
not original with the Evangelist—that it was only the putting on paper of the 
method and ideas current at that time in the Church. 

We have stated the author’s views thus at length in order that his position 
may be clearly seen—for it is his position that is the interesting thing about the 
book. The critical ideas advanced at this and that point are some of them new, 
some of them old, but none of them demanding of that attention which his crit- 
ical position in general claims. 

Wendt is a disciple of Ritschl’s, and Ritschl is now the commanding figure in 
German theology. Years ago (1850) he wrote the first edition of his book, ‘‘ Die 
Enstehung der Altkatholischen Kirche,”’ in which, though perhaps at points op- 
posed to Tiibingenism, he still showed himself one of that school. In preparing 
his second edition, he made a fresh study of the field and came to the conclusion 
that the whole historical position of Tiibingen was absolutely untenable. From 
that standpoint he wrote his book anew (1857). It is evident that Wendt has 
done the critical work before us from ‘the same point of view. The old ‘‘ ten- 
dency ’’ idea has gone. Mark comes from Peter, and Luke from Paul, pretty 
much as the Church has always believed. Even the First and Fourth Gospels 
have been ‘‘ worked up” without any underhand motives behind them. And 
the writer can testify that the same point of view is maintained throughout the 
author’s treatment in the class-room of the other books of the N. T. There lies 
before us, therefore, in this book a further evidence of the growing reaction away 
from the old radicalism of the Tiibingen school. But the reader cannot help 
but notice from what has been given of the author’s views that the reaction is 
incomplete. The historical position of Tiibingenism is given up, but Tiibingen’s 
negative spirit is retained. His position in criticism is essentially Ritschl’s posi- 
tion in Theology—‘‘ between Tiibingen and Leipzig, but not in the way of media- 
tion.’ The Gospels are all put on a dona fide basis as far as the motives of their 
composition are concerned ; but they are all subjected to such theories of literary 
dependence as make them wholly unreliable and practically useless to any but 
the most discriminating and keen-eyed scholars, Tiibingen Rationalism is given 
up, but in such a way as to save the author from Leipzig orthodoxy. He makes 
a new departure—half way between the two—intermediate but non-mediating. In- 
deed, the writer questions whether Wendt would consent to be classed with Berlin 
Evangelicism ; for though in his treatment of the origin of the’ Gospels he is evi- 
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dently under the influence of Weiss, it is extremely doubttul if he would accept 
Weiss’s general critical position. He goes beyond Weiss in his vivisection of 
the Fourth Gospel. And surely, in his Commentary on Acts (in the Meyer 
Series), he puts himself outside of the limits to which Weiss would be likely to go. 

But the interesting question about this position of Wendt’s is this : Will he be 
able to maintain it? Canneutralismin N. T. criticism live ? Weiss’s herculean 
task of reconstructing the Gospels has been pronounced a failure (Haupt, Stud. 
und Krit., 84, Heft I.). Is Wendt’s any more likely to be a success? Is there 
anything between a full rejection of the whole N. T. on the one hand, and a full 
recognition of its historic fidelity on the other? The writer does not believe 
there is. It is more likely that Ritschl, under the necessity of the metaphysical 
element in theology, will be compelled either to move in the direction of a posi- 
tive Evangelicism or to return to a confessed Rationalism. So Wendt will find 
himself necessitated either to abandon the Tiibingen negativeness in criticism 
and acknowledge the N. T. writings altogether, or to retain it and apply it con- 
sistently to them all. His book is thoughtful and thorough. It is valuable as 
showing the growing conviction of the untenableness of Tiibingen’s historical 
position among those who still retain her negative spirit of criticism. It is in- 
teresting as showing the uncertainty of the position resulting from an application 
of these principles alone without the motive of Rationalism behind it. 

We will await with interest the second part of the work, which will take up the 
distinctive teachings of Christ. M. W. JAcosBus, 


SUPPLEMENT TO BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 
By HERMAN CREMER, D.D. Translated from the last German edition by 
WILLIAM URWICK, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1886. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 4to, pp. 590 to 943. 


Nothing more unsatisfactory is ever done by publishers than their oc- 
casional attempts to make ‘‘supplements’’ do duty for new editions. The 
inconvenience of using them is extreme. And they almost never embody 
anything approaching the amount of improvement that would mark a new 
edition, ‘The shortcoming is especially evident if the work is a translated one, 
which tries to keep up by ‘‘ supplements’’ with the new editions in the original. 
Here actual comparison turns our suspicions into grim certainties, and we pass 
from the convenient and concise original to read inconveniently the old error 
and then, in another place, the new correction in the translation, with a teeling 
almost of irritation. Perhaps Messrs. Clark’s ‘‘supplement’’ to Cremer is 
about as good a piece of work as these things usually are; but it is not 
satistying ; and no reader need deceive himself into believing that with the text 
of the second edition and this ‘‘supplement’’ he is anything like as well off as 
if he had the German fourth edition in his hands. 

To go no further, not half the alterations and additions which Dr. Cremer has 
made upon his second edition are embodied in Mr. Urwick’s ‘‘ supplement.’’ 
Few ofits articles remained unimproved in the third and fourth editions, but 
Mr. Urwick enters additional matter for only some 149 out of the 766 words 
which were treated in the second edition. The neglected improvements, no 
doubt, often occupied little space : a word or two, or a reference or two was 
inserted here and there, or substituted for less exact or telling ones, Even the 
briefest of them are often, however, very important, and so qualify or extend 
statements as greatly to increase the value of the articles. But now and then, also, 
the alterations which Mr, Urwick has passed over are nothing less than funda- 
mental, and sometimes they mark an entire change of view on Dr. Cremer’s part. 
The treatment of the word xvevarixés is an example in point. The third 
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edition simply rewrites the article from a new standpoint and with important 
new results. But the ‘‘ supplement ” ignores the transformation entirely. 

No doubt it would have been a very weary task to collect all of Dr. Cremer’s 
changes and insertions, and a weary task to read them when thus collected. 
The ‘‘supplement’’ would, moreover, thus have been made almost to equal, in 
size and cost of printing, a new translation of the latest edition. But why 
adopt the ‘‘supplement’’ plan at all? And when it has been adopted, why 
leave the reader in ignorance of the partial way in which it has been carried 
out? For Iam afraid that the wording of the ‘‘ translator's note ’’ is such that 
the unwary reader will expect to find the ‘‘ present supplement embodying both 
classes of additional matter,’’ both the ‘‘ alterations and insertions under words 
already discussed,”’ and the ‘‘ articles on words newly added.” Neither do I 
fully understand what is said about the Hebrew Index ; it certainly is not new. 

The English reader will probably have to content himself with what he can 
get ; and he may be grateful to the Messrs. Clark for placing within his reach 
some of Dr. Cremer’s improvements. But no one who can read German ought 
to think of taking this half-loaf instead of the whole bread. 


BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


SCRIPTURES, HEBREW AND CHRISTIAN, arranged and edited for young readers as 

an Introduction to the Study of the Bible. By EDWARD T. BARTLETT, A.M., 
Dean of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School in Philadelphia, and JoHN 
P. PETERS, Ph.D., Professor of the Old Testament Languages and Literature. 
Vol. I. Hebrew Story from Creation to the Exile. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1886, 8vo, pp. xii. and 545. 


The object of this volume is to reproduce the Scripture narrative from the 
Creation to the Babylonish exile. It is given throughout in the words of the 
sacred writers, with such omissions and condensations as may afford a tolerably 
connected view of the course of events without needless repetition and without 
suffering minute details or side issues to obscure the prominent and salient facts 
of the inspired record. This necessitates gaps which some would prefer to have 
had filled. And there is room for diversity of judgment as to the choice of pas- 
sages best adapted for the purpose, which must often have been a matter of con- 
siderable delicacy and difliculty. On the whole, the selection seems to us to 
have been for the most part well and skilfully made. Passages relating to the 
same occurrence are brought together from different books or different parts of 
the same book; and illustrations are introduced into the life of David from the 
Psalms, into that of Solomon from the Proverbs, and at epochs which the editors 
deemed appropriate from several of the prophets. 

The execution is in excellent taste, and bears evident marks of high scholar- 
ship. The text commonly follows either the Authorized or the Revised English 
Version ; and where these are departed trom, the renderings are in general apt 
and vigorous. A few renderings seem to be conjectural, as ‘‘coulter’’ for 
**quiver,’” Gen. xxvii. 3 (p. 37); ‘‘ woman of Baal’’ for ‘* Jezebel’’ (p. 370) ; 
**Carians,’’ 2 Kings xi. 4 (p. 444), is doubtful to say the least, though adopted 
from the Revision ; and the substitution (p. 459) of ‘‘ God-hero’’ for ‘‘ Mighty 
God,’’ Isa. ix. 6, in the face of x. 21, and (p. 154) ‘‘a book of the teaching of 
God’”’ for ‘tthe book of the law of God,"’ Josh. xxiv. 26, will be apt to awaken 
surmises as to the motive. We note some ingenious suggestions for the relief 
of difficulties, as in dealing with the numbers of 1 Kings xx. 29, 30 (p. 375). 

The history of the flood is so far parcelled in accordance with a divisive criti- 
cism (p. 13) as to indicate that its entire duration was but forty days, thus bring- 
ing it into irreconcilable conflict with the clear statements of other passages in 
which the critics profess to find a discordant tradition of the same event. On 
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p. 113 the insertion of the last clause of Ex, xxxiii. 7 in the body of ch. 40, with 
which it has no manner of connection, locates the tabernacle outside of the camp, 
in express contradiction to Num. ii., and is again in the interest of a divisive 
criticism. A query hence arises whether the omission (p. 88 f.) of the miracle 
before Pharaoh, Ex. vii. 8 ff. ; of Aaron’s connection with the plague of blood, 
vs. Ig, 20; of the plagues of lice and boils ; of the rebellion of Korah, Num. 
xvi. ; of the assignment of the cities of refuge and of the Levites, Josh. xx., xxi. ; 
of the narrative, Josh. xxii. ; of the transjordanic altar, and of David's return to 
his father before his combat with Goliath, 1 Sam. xvii. 15, 17 ff. (p. 223), as well 
as the insertion of the Deuteronomic laws in the reign of Josiah upon the occa- 
sion of their being read before the king (p. 491), may not, perhaps, be in the 
same interest. Where renderings are given which involve a change of the 
Hebrew text, as of Gen. iv. 8 (p. 10), 1 Kings xvi. 23 (p. 369), Hos. viii. 12 
(p. 419), Isa. vii. 11 (p. 457), this fact should, in our opinion, have been distinctly 
stated in every instance. We do not wish to be hypercritical, but the phrase 
‘* Hebrew tradition and history’’ (p. iii.), coupled with the contrast of ‘‘ the 
history of David” (p. iv.) with ‘‘ the stories of Elijah and Elisha’’ (p. v.), of 
Joseph (p. iii.), of Gideon, of Jephthah, and of Samson (p. x., by a printer’s error 
spelled ‘‘Sampson’’), has an unpleasant suggestion of the mythical or the 
legendary. W. H. GREEN. 
THE MASSORAH. Compiled from Manuscripts Alphabetically and Lexically 
Arranged. By CHRISTIAN D. GiINsBuRG, LL.D. Vol. III. Supplement. 
London, 1885. (Title in Hebrew also.) Folio, 373 pp. 

This volume gives material which was not accessible when the main work was 
published. The editor speaks of a number of important manuscripts which have 
come to light since the publication of his second volume, but does not further 
describe them. A description will probably be given in the last volume, which 
will contain other introductory matter. The preface to this volume is devoted 
to the point in dispute between Dr. Ginsburg and Messrs. Baer and Delitzsch. 
We cannot enter upon this controversy, which we have not found to edifica- 
tion. Dr. Ginsburg quotes at length from Prof. Delitzsch’s preface to his Liéri 
Danielis, Ezre et Nehemia and trom the preface to Liber Ezechielis. The 
reader of the book has therefore all the material before him. Without pro- 
nouncing a judgment, we may indorse the general principle of our author: ‘‘ Not 
to know everything and to make mistakes is human and pardonable ; to omit 
designedly and to alter passages when professing to edit MSS. is unfaithful 
editorship and unpardonable.” , 

The arrangement of this volume is parallel with that of the main work. It is 
alphabetical—that is, with the rubrics under each letter numbered. The 
numbers in the supplement are made to correspond to those in the other 
volume. A treatise on the accents, for example, is numbered » 246, and on 
referring to this.number in the first volume we find a similar treatise. 

One of these treatises will perhaps give a good idea of how the Massora 
partakes of the nature of grammar, on one hand, and of concordance on the 
other. On page 36 such a treatise begins with the doxology : ‘‘ Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel, the Lord of Hosts, and blessed be his name, blessed by the 
mouth of every living thing be the great God over all,’’ the Scriptures and their 
accompanying Massora being set forth as the special subject for thanksgiving. 
The author then enumerates the contents of the Massora—‘* Whoso does not 
know them does not know how to read, or if he reads he makes mistakes, and 
does it ignorantly.”” The items are K’ri and K’thibh, A/ene and defective, the 
large, small, inverted, and suspended letters, extraordinary points, ‘‘ light and 
heavy,’’ and so on—matters of orthography, pronunciation, and accentuation 
mixed up together. 
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The first section takes up the letters, paying especial attention to the vowel 
letters, the aspirates, and those with two forms. There follow rules for the 
dagesh, with exampies which make up a sort of Massoretic concordance. Sim- 
ilar treatment is given the accents, the extraordinary points, and pathach with 
athnach. The book occupies sixteen folio pages. In reading it we find ours 
selves raising the question, What is the exact place of such a treatise in the 
history of Bible study ? Some expressions of Dr. Ginsburg seem to imply that it 
is simply an excerpt from a large work (if we may call it so) which was handed 
down orally, but without important change, from very early times. But is not 
such a corpus really a fiction? It is really more natural to suppose that each of 
these separate treatises is a step in a developing series ; that each (while con- 
taining matter common to it with others) embodies the results of its author’s 
study of the text, and that no one author was ever acquainted with the whole 
Massora as we now have it in Ginsburg’s great work. Perhaps there is no 
danger of such a misunderstanding, but the constant use of the phrase ‘‘ the 
Massora,”’ as if there were a single well-defined work to which the title belongs, 
may blind us to the real state of the case. We do not ‘speak ot ¢he Arabic 
Grammar as a single book, nor would we so speak of it were all known Arabic 
grammars collected in one great publication. The Massorais a science. It is 
a fine thing to have all its text-books collected and digested, but its unity is 
given it by the editing, and (except as unity of subject-matter is concerned) did 
not exist until now—or at least until the monumental labors of Jacob Ibn 
Chayyim. 

The most extended piece in this volume (pages 53 to 105) is called the 
**Massora of Teman,”’ and we suppose it represents one of the MSs. recently 
brought from Arabia and now in the British Museum. It is arranged in the 
order of verses of Scripture, and contains, besides notes on accentuation and 
general Massoretic data, notes on the Targums. In this it seems to be unique. 
On Gen. ii. 7, for example, it remarks that the Targum of Onkelos translates 
“man became a sfeaking soul’’ because of the importance of speech to man 
and because of its connection with the breath spoken of in the same verse. 

A second ‘‘ Massora from Teman’’ gives the original order of the Prophets 
(also known from other sources), as Jeremiah, Ezechiel, Isaiah, with the explana- 
tion : ‘‘ Kings ends with desolation, Jeremiah is all desolation, Ezechiel begins 
with desolation but ends with consolation, and Isaiah is all consolation. They 
joined desolation to desolation and consolation to consolation.” The same 
Massora puts Ruth at the beginning of the Hagiographa as a sort of preface to 
the Psalms—an order known elsewhere in the Massora, but not generally 
followed in MSs., and never found in the printed editions so far as I know. 
This same Temanite Massora seems to be compiled from other books, and 
names some of its authorities. It copies in full the ‘‘ Book of the Seven Names”’ 
—i.e., the seven names of God, which are contained in the opening couplet : 


% wWp3 mMnv paw. wv Syta W3 4DD 

Vox mM Dy va moR WY TP Ww OR 
The author says he begins his work 7m Mn WY DwI—that is, in the name of the 
one who will be, who is, and who was, with evident reference to the theory that 
the tetragrammaton is made up of three parts of the verb to be. It would be 
interesting to inquire whether the theory has any earlier expression than the one 
before us. 

The Book of the Seven Names begins with Jah, which occurs twenty-three 
times, always with Kametz and with He Mapikkatum. Of these, two are in the 
Law, four in Isaiah, one in Solomon's Song, and the rest in the Psalms. The 
references are then given with a mnemonic word. Three cases are then given 
where it is doubtful whether Jah is a separate word, and there follows a separate 
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enumeration of the cases in which Hallelu-jah is used. The sum is twenty-six, 
which is the numerical value of the letters my, and which is also the number of 
times in which Ps, cxxxvi. uses the phrase ‘‘ for his mercy endureth forever.’ 
Proper names compounded with m are found only in Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, 
Minor Prophets, Daniel, Ezra, and Chronicles. A list of the passages is 
‘appended, and to this another list where the names end in 7. Names are so 
written on account of special esteem or dignity of the bearers. 

Passing over Adonai, we note on El: It never has pronominal suffixes 
(‘* doubtless there is a reason for this, but I do not know it,’’ adds the author) ; 
it is never plural when referring to God ; proper names ending in El are all of 
men except one (Mehetabel, Gen. xxxvi. 39; I. Chron. i. 50). 

Eloah occurs fifty-six times ; twice in the Law, twice in the Prophets, twice 
in the Psalms, four times in Daniel, once in Proverbs, once in Nehemiah. The 
sum of these is fourteen ; the other forty-two are found in Job, where we find 
also the mnemonic words mbx VCP = 14M5N = 42). These curious numerical 
data show how the Massora runs into Kabbala, on one side, as it does into 
grammar and concordance on the other. Into lexicography, too, after a fashion, 
for this very treatise ends in a table classifying the Aramaic equivalents (in the 
Targums) for the Hebrew names of God. 

The last three pieces in the volume are Massoras from Tshufut-Kale—the 
Russian village where Abraham Firkovitsch made so many fraudulent discoveries. 
The first one is given in two forms: first, as arranged by Dr. Ginsburg, and 
then as contained in the manuscript. Study will convince any one of the extreme 
difficulty of decipherment. The second is remarkable in giving a scheme of 
biblical chronology—‘‘ the number of years of the Books.’’ According to this 
Genesis covers 2309 years ; Exodus, 140 years ; Leviticus (‘‘ it is the book of the 
Law of the Priests’), 1 month; Numbers, 38 years and 9 months; Deuter- 


onomy, 37 days. ‘‘ Moses survived Aaron seven months and seven days, and 
died on the seventh of Adar.’’ This Massora contains a rhymed treatise on the 
vowel letters, points, etc., and the last piece in the volume is also in rhyme. 
Perhaps we have quoted too fully ; our object has been to give some idea of 
the kind and amount of matter here made accessible by the indetatigable labor 
of the editor. H. P. SMITH. 


THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. [Baird 
Lecture for 1885.] Pp. xix., 343. London: Macmillan & Co., 1886. 


The New Testament student has no greater need than that of a commentary 
on the Apocalypse at once sober and thorough, from a scholar trained in the 
historico-critical method of exegesis, and rigorous in the employment of it. Pro- 
fessor Milligan’s book does not attempt to satisfy this want completely, and 
indeed the lecture form would ot itselt preclude any such aim ; but it does what 
the conditions admit toward preparing the way for such a commentary, while it 
contemplates, and is adapted to the larger company of readers, for whom the 
commentary, as the tool of a trade, is too minute and too technical. It rests on 
abundant scholarship, which the Appendices show in the most obvious form, but 
which does not appall or embarrass the layman. The whole impression is that 
of astrong reverent mind, addressing itself toa great theme. The first five 
lectures are devoted to such general aspects of the subject as are indicated by 
the titles ‘‘ Structure and Plan,’’ ‘‘ Interpretation,’’ *‘ Design and Scope,’’ and 
the like. The sixth lecture offers an exposition of chapters xix. 13-xxii. 5, and 
this both gives a specimen of intelligent and closely reasoned interpretation, and 
calls special attention to one of the most important parts of the book. The 
Appendices consider the Authorship, the Relation of the Apocalypse to the 
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Fourth Gospel, the Date, and the Unity of the Apocalypse. The tone and 
temper of the whole are admirable, and with the writer’s postulates, as well as 
his use of exegetical processes, the heartiest agreement is to be expressed. 
There is little space here to examine his positions in detail. With Chiliastic 
views he has no sympathy, but his own opinion as to the *‘ thousand years”’ is 
perhaps too ingenious. He affirms that this is not a symbol of time, but of 
completeness ; why should it not rather be a symbol of both? He finds in the 
‘* little time’’ the whole period between the first and second comings of the 
Lord, which would be quite possible, if it stood by itself, but does not seem 
likely in the connection ; he also, as it seems to us, exaggerates the difficulties 
of the interpretation which makes this period the ‘‘ Millennium.” He argues 
strongly and learnedly—we cannot think convincingly—for the priority of the 
Gospel to the Apocalypse, and the reign of Domitian for the date of the latter. 
The Appendix, which points out the essential relationships in thought between 
the two, should be especially mentioned. FRANCIS BROWN. 


The following works in Exegetical Theology may be briefly noticed : 

Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament, Elfte Lief- 
erung. Die Genesis von Dr. August Dillmann. Fiinfte Auflage. Leipzig : 
Hirzel, 1886. Pp. xxii., 472. It is not surprising that this commentary—the 
best in existence on Genesis, it is hardly rash to say—has passed to a new edi- 
tion. There are some modifications of detail and careful attention to recent 
work in the field of exegesis and criticism—just enough of both to stimulate 
interest in the forthcoming third volume of the author’s commentary on the 
Hexateuch, covering Numbers, Deuteronomy and Joshua, and including a dis- 
cussion of the whole ‘‘ Pentateuch question.’’ The book before us constitutes 
the first volume, and that on Exodus and Leviticus (1880) the second. All are 
marked by the author’s characteristic fidelity, learning, acuteness, and dispas- 
sionate judgment. Praise Songs of Israel. A New Rendering of the Book 
of Psalms, (New and Revised Edition.) By John DeWitt, D.D., of the 
Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N.J. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1886. Pp. xxxi., 219. We trust the appearance of this new edition of Dr. 
DeWitt’s version of the Psalms is a proot that a great many people have bought 
and read the earlier one, It is a yreat gain when the literary features of Script- 
ure are so brought out as to secure for our sacred books their proper apprecia- 
tion as literature. Dr. DeWitt has made some changes, but adheres to his 
original plan, attempting no reduction to precise metrical forms. He pays 
great attention to the English phraseology, and gracefully acknowledges in- 
debtedness to Professor Short, of Columbia College, for suggestions in this 
regard. His courteous reply to some criticisms made upon the first edition, if 
not wholly convincing, particularly in the matter of tenses, at all events shows 
that he takes his position with a clear consciousness of what it implies—which, 
indeed, no one has at all doubted. We hope this volume will increase public 
admiration for the rich and varied poetry of the Hebrew Psalter.— Aidb/ical 
Essays ; or, Exegetical Studies on the Books of Job and Jonah, etc. By Charles 
Henry Hamilton Wright, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1886. (New York: 
Scribner & Welford. Pp. xxxii.,261. There are here five exegetical papers, 
chiefly in a popular style, written fairly and calmly, and showing often much 
good sense. Besides the chapters on Job and Jonah, we have an exposition of 
Ezekiel’s prophecy of Gog and Magog, one of the ‘‘ Spirits in Prison,’’and one 
paper with the bold title, ‘‘ The Key to the Apocalypse.’’ It would be too much 
to claim that Dr. Wright has settled the difficult questions here involved be- 
yond the possibility of dispute, but it is always a gain to have such questions so 
temperately and soberly discussed. The brilliance that theorizes is often stimu- 
lating, but often, too, less really productive than the quiet patience that weighs 
and sifts. ' FRANCIS BRowN. 
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Il—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE APOSTOLIC AND PoST-APOSTOLIC TIMES: THEIR DIVERSITY AND UNITY 
IN LIFE AND DOCTRINE. By GOTTHARD VICTOR LECHLER, D.D., Ordinary 
Professor ot Theology, Privy Ecclesiastical Counsellor in Leipzig. Third 
Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Rewritten. Translated by A. I. K. David- 
son. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1886. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
2 vols., pp. xvi. 366, ix. 390. 

This well-known work was originally published as a prize essay in answer to 
the Tiibingen School, on the relation of the Gospel preached by Paul to that 
preached by the other Apostles ; the relation between the Jewish Christian and 
Gentile Churches, both in the apostolic and sub-apostolic times. A second and 
enlarged edition appeared in 1857; the third, from which the translation is 
made, is entirely rewrought. The author has long been known in this country 
by his Commentary on the Acts in Lange’s Series, which has given, in the 
doctrinal and ethical division, the best investigation of the discourses in the Acts 
accessible. The value of his work has been recognized even by critics of the 
opposite school. The new edition amounts to a new book in several respects. 
In the former editions doctrine was treated first, followed by a description of the 
life ; now the life is put into the foreground. This is done on the principle that 
in the divine education of the human race and in sacred history, life and experi- 
ence are the foundation, while consciousness, thought, and teaching form the 
superstructure. This is a manifest improvement, because the historical connec- 
tion is a necessary condition for adequate understanding of the doctrinal state- 
ments, and a safeguard against extreme critical inferences. The literature of 
the past thirty years has been broughtintoservice. Naturally this has been done 
chiefly by way of fuller illustration of points already discussed, so that after all 
the book is much influenced by its o]der form. It does not give as full a pres- 
entation of the great change in the critical position which has taken place, nor as 
full a treatment of the later literature as would be expected of an entirely new 
treatise. At the same time it is greatly enriched from these sources. Careful 
revision has been given to all its details, and in parts a reworking and a change 
of judgment results. For instance, James is treated as a pre-Pauline type ; the 
conversion and the doctrines of Paul are cast under different heads ; and the 
doctrine of the Epistle to the Hebrews not only more fully discussed, but from a 
different point of view. The positive value of the work is not lessened by the 
tact that advanced critics have given up much that was peculiar to the school 
against which it was directed. These principles still have numerous advocates 
in Germany, Holland, and England ; and what is of more importance, much of 
the method still obtains in the reaction of constructing history upon inadequate 
critical guesses, and many of the results of that criticism remain as a legacy to 
those who reject the sources from which they sprang. The clear arrangement, 
and statement, and good indexing make the book very attractive ; and its thor- 
oughly conservative spirit will recommend it to our churches. Dr. Lechler does 
not admit that the position of an Apologist is necessarily unscientific. He says 
he is ‘‘ not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, nor even of the name Apologist. I 
have never observed that intelligent people hold the position of a defender ina 
debate to be less honorable than that of the accuser.”” To all who believe that 
the beliefs of the Church as to the Scriptures are capable of scientific defence, this 
work will be of the first importance, as well as to all students striving to obtain 
a correct and lively apprehension of New Testament times and literature 

C. W. HopcE. 
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FROM SCHOLA TO CATHEDRAL : A Study of Early Christian Architecture and its 
Relation to the Life of the Church. By G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., Watson- 
Gordon Prolessor of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh : 
David Douglass, 1886. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


‘* The history of Christian architecture,’’ Prof. Brown writes in his preface, 
‘*can be traced in existing monuments as far back as the fourth century. We 
find it then already represented by imposing buildings with a distinct plan and 
an elaborate system of decoration presupposing a period of tentative efforts.’’ 
The book is an essay in historical criticism, the author’s main design being a 
pictorial reconstruction and a description of these ‘‘ tentative efforts.’’ The 
sources from which he draws in his work of reconstruction are mainly the literary 
records of the period, the remaining monuments being too few to afford him 
much help. The scope of the work is larger than its main design, and includes 
studies of Byzantine, Romanesque, and Gothic Architecture in their relations to 
Church lite and public worship. 

By far the most interesting and valuable portion of the volume is that con- 
stituted by the first two chapters, in which the author unfolds his theory of the 
evolution of the Christian Church edifice of the fourth century. Beginning with 
the statement that ‘‘ Christianity rather adopted from without than created inde- 
pendently the apparatus of its outward life,’’ he goes on to show that Chris- 
tianity was largely indebted to the Synagogue for its forms of worship, and that 
the consequent habitual confusion, in the pagan official mind, of Jew with Chris- 
tian secured to the Christian assemblies, during the first century and no incon- 
siderable part of the second, the protection accorded by the Empire to the Jews. 
The exact form in which these Christian congregations were most often recog- 
nized and permitted by the law and its administrations after this confusion dis- 
appeared was the form of sodalities, clubs, brotherhoods, friendly societies. 
But as many of these clubs were organized for political purposes, and as many 
more were suspected of political aspirations, they were at all times in danger ot 
suppression. The clubs or brotherhoods least exposed to this danger were the 
burial clubs. Prof. Brown’s view is, that large numbers of the Christian congre- 
gations of the Ecclesia pressa existed as burial societies, and thus secured toler- 
ation during times of persecution. In support of this view he not only adduces 
literary testimony, but quotes from De Rossi, the laborious explorer of the Roman 
Catacombs. In the burial-places belonging to these Christian funeral clubs or 
colleges we recognize the first real property owned by Christian churches, and in 
the buildings erected by them for the rites connected with Christian burial and 
for services in memory of the dead, we find the germ of the Christian house of 
worship. Two buildings were characteristic of these Col/egia—the schola, or 
lodge, and the ce//a, or chapel in the burial-ground. ‘The author discusses at 
length their respective forms, their adaptation to the purposes of Christian wor- 
ship, and the relation of the feast held in memory of the dead to the agafe of the 
Church. He seems to us to have made out a strong case in favor of his theory, 
that the scho/a and cel/a of the funeral clubs, rather than the secular dasz/ica, 
‘* contain the secret of the beginnings of Christian architecture.” 

Prof. Brown’s theory will be recognized as not only new, but revolutionary. 
It is designed not so much to fill a page in Church History heretofore blank as 
to supersede another theory heretofore widely and firmly held to be history—the 
theory, namely, that the Christian Church of the fourth century borrowed and 
adapted the form of the dasi/ica. The third chapter and an interesting note in 
the Appendix are devoted to the overthrow of this theory, by showing the 
essential differences in construction between the secular public building of pagan 
society and the fully-developed Christian Church. We regret that we have not 
Space enough to notice the author’s chapters on ‘‘ The Domed Church and 
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Byzantine Art’’ and on ‘‘ Christian Architecture in the West.’’ The clearness 
and grace of his style lend a charm to his able and scholarly monograph on one 
of the most deeply interesting subjects connected with the life of the Church 
during the first three centuries of our era. JoHN DE WITT. 


ZWINGLI'S THEOLOGIE. Ihr Werden und ihr System dargestellt von AUGUST 
Baur, Dr. Theol. Erster Band. Halle, 1885. 


This work attempts to do for Zwingli what Koestlin has already so success- 
fully done for Luther in his Luther's Theologie (Stuttgart, 1863, 2 vols.)—viz., 
to give a careful analysis of his doctrinal treatises and from them to construct his 
system of theology. The task in the case of Zwingli is by no means so formid- 
able as in that of Luther, for whereas Luther’s works fill 100 volumes (in the Er- 
langen edition), Zwingli’s fill only 8 (in 11 parts in the Ziirich edition ot Schuler 
and Schulters). The explanation of this difference is not so much the fact that 
Zwingli died in his 47th year, while Luther lived to be 62, as in the different posi- 
tions and habits of the two men. Luther was the Reformer of a nation ; Zwingli 
of acity. Luther was a man of prodigious literary activity. ‘‘ In 1522 he pub- 
lished, it is said, 130 treatises, and 83 in the following year.’’ He was always 
busy with his pen. So we have from him innumerable sermons, addresses, let- 
ters, extensive commentaries, hymns, papers ot all kinds. His tame was in all 
lands while he lived, and many matters were brought to him for decision. He 
was almost an objectof worship. Hence everything he said was reported, every- 
thing he wrote has been preserved. We have his lightest sayings, his most ordi- 
nary sermons, his most ephemeral productions. His Table Talk, his jokes, his 
casual remarks—all have been preserved. It is not so with Zwingli. He did 
not live in such publicity. He enjoyed no such popularity nor fame. Nor was 
he, apparently, so fond of his pen. He was, moreover, much engrossed in poli- 
tics. Only a few of his sermons and letters have come down to us. His com- 
mentaries, which are upon Genesis, Exodus, the Psalms, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
nearly all the New Testament, are for the most part mere notes. His remaining 
works consist of a few argumentative disquisitions specially prepared for current 
discussions, answers to questions of varied import, miscellaneous treatises, and 
three or four short poems. Although the founder of the Retormed Church, it 
does not bear his name. His fame has been eclipsed by Calvin. When the 
4ooth anniversary of Luther’s birth came around, the entire Protestant world 
joined in the celebration. Only the Swiss took much notice of Zwingli’s anni- 
versary. Luther had his celebration in Switzerland. Zwingli had none in Ger- 
many. Among ourselves Luther is a household name. Zwingli is known, if at 
all, in connection with his alleged view of the Lord’s Supper—a view generally 
regarded as objectionable. 

But it does not follow from this that Zwingli deserves to be ignored. Granted 
that he wrote no such epoch-making work as Luther’s ‘‘ Address to the Christian 
Nobility of the German Nation’’ or ‘‘ Babylonian Captivity,’’ he did write the 
“‘Commentary on the True and False Religion,”’ which is one of the weightiest 
and most valuable of all the Reformation writings, and is excelled only by Cal- 
vin's ‘* Institutes.’’ It was dedicated to Francis the First, King of France, and 
made a profound impression in that country, for which indeed it was written. 
Zwingli’s handling of the questions of predestination, of the salvation of intants 
and of the heathen, and of the sacraments, is worthy of all attention. He was 
much more of a theologian than Luther. Master of a Latin style superior to 
Luther's, well acquainted with the classics—for he was a leading Humanist be- 
fore he became a Reformer—trained in philosophy, a daily student of the Word 
of God, which he read in the original languages, he comes before us as a teacher 
of originality and boldness. As Protestants, we have good reason to be proud 
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of him ; as Calvinists, we must put him in the line of faithful men who have in- 
terpreted the thoughts of Paul. 

We therefore cordially welcome the book which Dr. Baur has written, and be- 
speak for it the careful reading of all students of theology. If it leads toa 
worthier appreciation of Zwingli, it will fulfil a useful purpose. ' 

Dr. Baur begins his book with an account of Zwingli’s development until in 
Ziirich he began his reformatory work. This section covers 88 pages, and is a 
needful preparation to what follows. It is so full that it amounts to a biography 
of the early part of the Reformer’s life. Yet it presents few points of much 
interest, for Zwingli led a comparatively quiet life. Baur’s treatment is very 
elaborate, and is a good specimen of German painstaking. To those already 
tamiliar with Zwingli’s biography in other works it especially commends itself, 
because it weaves in with the old much new material. Thus it disproves the 
common report as tound in Mérikofer (p. 8), that Zwingli and Vadian were fel- 
low-students in Vienna (cf. Baur, p. 15) ; brings out very clearly the influence of 
Thomas Wyttenbach upon Zwingli (p. 23 sqq.) ; shows how important a posi- 
tion Zwingli early held among the Humanists ; to what extent he was indebted 
to Erasmus ; how independently of Luther he developed his evangelical views. 
In short, it may be said that this biographical section is a summary of the recent 
investigations upon Zwingli. The references show that Baur has made good use 
of the literature called forth by the 4ooth anniversary of the Reformer’s birth. 

After the section now spoken of come the analysis of the separate writings 
from 1522 to 1528, in chronological order, each one prefaced and accompanied 
with matter putting the reader in possession of the tacts necessary to an under- 
standing of the contents of the treatise and its bearings. To prepare these 
analyses must have been a labor. They are so full as almost to be translations, 
tor section by section is taken up. Whether it was worth while to give so much 
may well be questioned. Stahelin (7heo/. Lit., 1886, p. 151) suggests that it 
would have been wiser, as it surely would have been briefer, to have followed 
Koestlin’s example, and given only the principal points. For, as he remarks, 
Zwingli sometimes wrote under such pressure that he had no time to correct and 
improve what he had written. Hence he repeats himself. But it seems some- 
what ungracious to criticise what is really such valuable labor. 

Dr. Baur hopes to bring out the second and closing volume within a year. In 
it he will put together from the scattered treatises the system of theology Zwingli 
taught. The second volume will be, therefore, awaited with interest. It is time 
that Zwingli be heard. His theology has hitherto received very small attention. 
Zeller’s Das Theologische System Zwingli’s (Tibingen, 1853, p. 215); Sig- 
wart’s Ulrich Zwingli, Der Character seiner Theologie (Stuttgart, 1855, p. 
241) ; Spbvri’s Zwinglz-Studien (Leipzig, 1886, p. 131) are the only modern at- 
tempts to set it forth, In English probably the completest statement is in Dr. 
Schaff's Creeds, Vol. I., pp. 360-84. May Dr. Baur be spared to complete his 
work! His preface intorms us that illness has already greatly hindered him. 
We trust he has now recovered his health. SAMUEL M. JACKSON. 


THEOLOGISCHER JAHRESBERICHT. Unter Mitwirkung von Bdéhringer, Dreyer, 
Ehlers, Farrer, Hasenclever, Holtzmann, Kind, Liidemann, Marbach, Nip- 
pold, Seyerlen, Siegfried, Werner. Herausgegeben von R. A. Lipsius. 
Fiinfter Band, enthaltend die Literatur des Jahres, 1885. Leipzig: 1886. 
George Reichart. London: Williams & Norgate. 


The fifth volume of this most scholarly annual appears under the editorship 
of Professor Lipsius, and is a reminder in this way of the great loss that the 
cause of theological learning has sustained in the early death of Professor 
Piinjer, under whose supervision the former volumes went through the press. 
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This is by far the most complete publication of the kind in existence, and asa 
permanent record of theological literature is invaluable. The volumes of this 
series should be in the library of every theological seminary, and, indeed, of all 
ministers who feel an interest in current theological literature. The 7heologische 
Literatur-Zeitung being a bi-weekly gives, of course, more immediate informa- 
tion ot new books ; but the Jahresbericht is in more convenient form (566 pp., 
octavo) and more suited to the requirements of a book of reference. The pres- 
ent volume contains the literature of the year 1885, and is very full. The ar- 
rangement follows the ordinary divisions of theological encyclopedia. Each 
section begins with a list of titles in small print, including not only books and 
pamphlets, but also review articles (THE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW is quoted 
frequently). We are pleased to see both in the list of titles and also in the 
subsequent pages (in large print) such full and appreciative references to British 
and American literature. How rapidly American thought is making itself felt 
in the department of theology will be seen by a cursory survey of this volume. 
The notices of books are very generally made in a purely objective way as state- 
ments of the positions maintained by the authors, but the theological anzmus ot 
the editors comes out sometimes in the disparaging, not to say contemptuous, 
comment or lack of comment upon the writings of able men. We cite the refer- 
ence to Dr. Watts’s article on ‘‘ Agnosticism ’’ (PRES. REVIEW, January, 1885) 
as an instance. F. L. PATTON, 


CURRENT DISCUSSIONS IN THEOLOGY. By the Professors of Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Vol. III. 12mo, pp. 359. Chicago: F. H. Revell, 1885. 


Our brethren of the Congregational Seminary at Chicago continue in this 
volume the good work begun by them two years ago. The six professors look 
after the interests of their respective departments in a scholarly spirit and with 
an earnest, practical purpose. The thirteen columns of titles in the index show 
how wakeful has been their observation and how comprehensive is the scope ot 
these discussions. The conception of the work was a happy one, and hints are 
thrown out that will be useful to many. 

The two sections of the book to which many will look first are those relating 
to the Old Testament and to Systematic Theology. The general tone of the 
Old Testament notices is cautiously, conservatively critical, with many a keen 
stricture upon those who affect to possess the only true scholarship of the day in 
this department. The Revised Old Testament is noticed in a sympathetic and 
decidedly apologetic tone, with a clear recognition of the practical limitations 
imposed upon the revisers by the conditions of their work, and a decided justi- 
fication of their omission to do much that some of their critics have vociferously 
demanded. The attitude of the volume toward Progressive Orthodoxy is what 
we should expect with reference to all the points on which Andover professes to 
have received and to be diffusing new light. A single sentence on Eschatology 
will show the spirit and the vigor of the dissent: ‘It seems to us one should 
hesitate long before adopting any doctrine which gives men, at any point in their 
career, just ground of complaint against God’’ (p. 251). 

We hope that these useful ‘‘ Discussions *’ will have many successors. 

CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


We notice further and very briefly : 


Old Church Life in Scotland: Lectures on Kirk-Session and Presbytery Rec- 
ords. Second Series. By Andrew Edgar, D.D., Minister at Mauchline. 8vo, 
pp. 416. [Paisley and London: Alex. Gardner, 1886.] This volume follows one 
issued last year under the same title. Many curious and interesting things are 
disinterred from sessional and Presbyterial records accessible to the author in 
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the immediate vicinity of his home, illustrating old usages with respect to pro- 
vision for the poor, and for education, marriages, baptisms and burials, minis- 
ters and ministerial life. They are more than entertaining ; they show us much 
of the social and religious and ecclesiastical life of one or two hundred years ago in 
western Scotland. Henry Bazely, the Oxford Evangelist. A memoir by the 
Rev. E. L. Hicks. Globe 8vo, pp. 318. [London : Macmillan & Co., 1886.] A very 
appreciative and fascinating delineation of a singularly devoted and usetul life, 
whose brief forty years were given with rare wisdom and consecration to labors 
among the poor and the hardened, while with his fine powers and high culture 
he was no less useful to the young men of the University. —— Wilhelm Léhe's 
Leben. Aus seinem schriftlichen Nachlass zusammengestellt. III. 1, 8vo, pp. 
144. [Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1886.] This section of Léhe’s memoir is of 
marked value and interest from its connection with American Lutheranism in 
the West. For twenty years Léhe appears to have been the chief promoter and 
director in Germany of missionary effort in behalf of the long-neglected German 
Lutheran emigrants to the United States. His work was seriously embarrassed, 
and his wisdom and patience tested to the utmost, by the theological and ecclesi- 
astical contentions and controversies which were so long a conspicuous feature 
in the development of Lutheranism here. Abriss einer Geschichte der evan- 
gelischen Kirche auf dem europdischen Festlande im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 
Von Adolf Zahn. 8vo, pp. 204. ([Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler, 1886.] The author 
attempts here the very important work of giving in outline the history of the 
Evangelical Churches of Continental Europe for the present century, and accom- 
plishes his task most successfully. A good translation should be undertaken 
without delay for the benefit of the many to whom the original is a sealed book. 
CHARLES A. AIKEN, 





III—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Eight Lectures Preached before the University 
of Oxford in the year MDCCCXXXV., on the Foundation of the Late Rev. 
John Bampton. By FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge.; Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen. ‘‘ Damnamus veteres? Minime. Sed post 
priorum studia in domo Domini quod possumus laboramus.’’—/er. Afpo/. in 
Rufin. ii. 25. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1886. 


This book bears witness to the possession by the distinguished lecturer of the 
same general characteristics as were discovered to all competent readers 
by his widely circulated ‘* Life of Christ.’’ These we understand to be a 
knowledge of an immense number of books; a truly evangelical spirit; a 
laborious and turgid rhetoric ; an inordinate disposition to prefer new views as 
presumably better than those which are more familiar ; a conspicuously unre- 
liable judgment controlled rather by his subjective tendencies than by the force 
of the evidence presented by the facts of the case themselves. 

The present series of lectures professedly delivered, as defined by their 
Founder, in vindication of ‘‘ the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures,”’ is 
written with the express purpose of illustrating, by a general historical survey of 
Biblical Interpretation, the fact that upon the whole it has been impossible for 
the most sincere believers and diligent students to understand the Bible, and 
hence, to use his own words, “‘ that to a large extent the history of interpretation 
is a history of errors.’’ This lamentable tact, he holds, is so clearly taught by 
general experience that it amounts *‘ to the testimony of the Holy Spirit of God,”’ 
the non-recognition of which *‘ is essential blasphemy.”’ 
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In the frs¢ lecture Dr. Farrar states his case, defines the functions and the 
laws ot exegesis, shows the extreme difficulty of understanding rightly the mean- 
ing of books so various, so disconnected, and so ancient, and the great evil of a 
false exegesis, and finally lays down the great principle of his whole contention 
—namely, that the fundamental error which has persistently led to the misunder- 
standing of Scripture throughout the: past is the unauthorized assumptions of 
verbal inspiration, of errorless infallibility, the confounding of the Scriptures as 
a whole with ‘* the Word of God.” In his succeeding lectures he surveys succes- 
sively, and on the principles thus defined, the seven main periods and systems ot 
Biblical interpretation—namely, ‘‘ The Raddinic, lasting, roughly speaking, 1000 
years from the days of Ezra (B.C. 457) to those of Rab Abina (+ A.D. 498) ; the 
Alexandrian, which flourished from the epoch of Aristobulus (B.C. 180) to the 
death of Philo, and was practically continued in the Christian schools of Alex- 
andria trom Pantzenus (A.D. 200) down to Pierius ; the Pafristic, which in various 
channels prevailed from the days of Clement ot Rome (A.D. 95) through the Dark 
Ages to the Glossa Interlinearis of Anselm of Laon (¢ 1117); the Scholastic, 
from the days ot Abelard (+ 1142) to the Reformation; the exegesis of the 
Reformation Era in the sixteenth century; the Post-Reformation exegesis, 
which continued to the middle of the eighteenth ; and lastly, the Modern Epoch, 
which seemed tor a time to culminate in widespread atheism, but after a period 
of ‘ dispersive analysis ’ has ended in establishing more securely, not under the 
fictitious theories of mechanical inspiration, but the true sacredness and eternal 
significance of Holy Writ.’’ 

One extreme may naturally generate its opposite by reaction, but it can never 
either justify it or render it less absurd or hurtful. It is undoubtedly true that 
Christian interpreters, and quite conspicuously polemic and systematic theo- 
logians, have erred in past time in too exclusively regarding the Scriptures as a 
simple Book, God's Word, homogeneous in structure and of uniform value in all 
its parts. It is unquestionably true that they have often too much neglected the 
complementary side of the human agency and historic genesis of these various 
books, and have hence failed to understand, and even when understanding have 
tailed to realize and apply their various qualities, significance, and value. Texts 
chosen without reference to their context, or the intention of their writers, have 
been irrelevantly quoted in support of doctrines which, whether true or false, 
were never in the thought of the original writers or readers. The true canons 
of interpretation which Dr. Farrar himself approves of—namely, ‘‘ that it should 
be based upon the literal, grammatical, historical, contextual sense of the sacred 
writer,’’ have been, he abundantly shows, constantly acknowledged in past ages, 
and yet as constantly violated in practice. But all this does not justify his going 
to the opposite extreme and insisting exclusively upon the human authorship, the 
separate origin, the incongruous character, the unequal value, and spiritual au- 
thority of the separate books. It is true that the Old Testament series compre- 
hends the national literature of a people growing through many centuries, and 
the New Testament the earliest literature of the Christian Church, It is true that 
each book must be interpreted grammatically, historically, and contextually. 
Nont the less is the whole Bible oze organism, consisting, like the human body, 
of many divers members, having ove divine Author, and one increasing subject 
and purpose running through them all. And it is no more possible to interpret 
it aright in any part without recognizing the divine origin, and the real unity of 
the whole, than it is if we neglect to recognize at its full value the separate human 
authorship and historical origin and character of the several books. 

Archdeacon Farrar makes much of the distinction between regarding the 
Scriptures as a revelation and regarding them as the record of a revelation 
already given. Thefact isthatthey are both. A part of the revelation recorded 
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is for the first time given in the Scriptures themselves, and if it be admitted that 
the record is made under divine superintendence and given to us by God to be 
the authoritative rule of our faith and practice, then through all subsequent time 
the record of the revelation is the revelation itself as far as it remains extant. 
With painful iteration he ignorantly confounds the mechanical doctrine ot verbal 
dictation which is now universally repudiated, with the entirely different position 
of the absolute inerrancy of the sacred record, secured, not by dictation, but by 
a divine superintendance and suggestion perfectly consistent with the treest 
spontaneity, and the most divergent idiosyncrasy of the sacred writers in every 
thought and word. The one dogma is a man of straw which he need never have 
wasted his time to refute. The other is the living faith of the Christian Church 
for centuries, which he has not understood, and in refutation of which he has 
offered no intelligent word. He asserts that the false assumption which has 
betrayed the exegesis of the past is expressed in the word of Calvin and Bul- 
linger, and in the ordination formula of all Presbyterian churches, *‘ that the 
Bible zs the Word of God,.’’ His own counter belief embraces the following 
propositions : (1) The Bible, together with many other elements, contains the 
Word of God. (2) The whole ot Scripture is zo¢ the Word ot God. (3) Nor is 
all the Word of God in the Bible. God makes to us in these days, as of old, 
revelations through other channels, which are supplementary to and co-ordinate 
with the Scriptures ; as in the light of nature, and pre-eminently the light of 
modern science, and in the light of the Holy Spirit still teaching new truth to earn- 
est seekers. We also are inspired. God is in his Church now as ever of old. 

The Archdeacon thinks there can be no difficulty in the way of the cultured 
modern scholar discriminating the golden grains of God’s Word from the mass 
of Scriptural sand. Ultimately all his tests are grounded in subjective con- 
ditions and personal qualifications. 

He presents the tollowing as Luther’s rules of Biblical Interpretation : 
**(1) The necessity of grammatical knowledge ; (2) the consideration of times, 
circumstances, and conditions ; (3) the observance of the context ; (4) the pos- 
session of faith and spiritual illumination ; (5) the preserving the proportion of 
faith (the analogy of faith or of the Scriptures) ; (6) the reference of all Scripture 
to Christ.’’ Dr. Farrar says that the three former rules are to be approved, but 

‘the three latter contain the germs of many subsequent errors.’’ Especially 
the rule that Scripture is to be interpreted ‘‘ according to the analogy of the faith’ 
he holds to be the source of all fallacious interpretation. Undoubtedly any rule 
may be abused in its practical application, and men may well differ as to the 
actual wisdom of its application in each particular case. Nevertheless, if the 
Scriptures, leaving all theories of Inspiration aside, are given to the world by 
God as a providentially provided rule of faith and conduct, it follows necessarily 
that they must in all their parts have a general theme and purpose ; a common 
principle of organization constituting them one book, The presence of such a 
common principle has been demonstrated over and over again, and when 
believed is seen to be one of the most convincing evidences of the divine origin 
and truth of the whole organism. 

The Archdeacon maintains that the entire history of the Jewish and Christian 
churches proves that the Bible does ‘* zo¢ contain a consistent and symmetrical 
system of doctrine.’’ But he admits, on the other hand, that the Scriptures are 
a record of important divine revelations to which it is our duty and interest to 
conform our belief and practice. Now it is evident that these various revealed 
truths must be either logically consistent or inconsistent. If the latter, they are 
unworthy of God and practically worthless for man. It the former, then, in spite 
of the Archdeacon, they must form so far forth as understood *‘ a consistent and 
symmetrical system.’’ he errors of Jewish and Christian theologians, of which 
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so much is made, prove not that the Bible does not contain such a system, but 
that men will always fail when they attempt by inference to develop the sphere 
of their system beyond the narrow limits of revelation. Divine mysteries are 
transcendent truths only in part revealed, and only so far forth as revealed come 
within the sphere of human knowledge. This must leave an indefinitely great 
number of insoluble questions. Yet, just so far as understood, the matter of 
revelation must come within the laws of intelligence, human and divine—z.e., 
must be a consistent and symmetrical system, or be seen to tend thereto. The 
Archdeacon admits that in spite of the mistakes of exegetes and theologians 
there has prevailed through the ages a valid understanding of the few plain truths 
contained in the Scriptures essential to salvation. But he regards this blessed 
tact to be a consequence of another fact, assumed to be true, that these ‘* most 
essential truths have happily been placed above the reach of Exegesis to injure, 
being written also in the books of Nature and Experience, and on the tables that 
cannot be broken of the heart of Man’’ (Preface, p. xiv.). Thus he tulfils the 
voluntarily assumed obligation of defending ‘‘ the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures’’ by showing (1) that they are only a human and fallible record of a 
divine revelation ; (2) that God’s Word constitutes only one of the many elements 
ot Scripture ; (3) that Scripture does not contain all the Word of God spoken to 
us ; (4) that its authority, consequently, is only co-ordinate with that of faith ; 
(5) that its “‘ most essential truths’’ are not peculiar to it, they being also through 
nature, experience, and the human heart. Surely, then, Paul must have been 
mistaken with regard to the absolute necessity of preaching in order to faith, 
and of faith 2# the doctrine preached in order to salvation. Missions are super- 
fluous, and the Bible is only one, and not the most perspicuous or authoritative 
of the several organs of God’s Word to man. 

The author insists, with great reason, that the master vice which has rendered 
unreliable the exegesis of the past is the practice of reading into Scripture the 
ideas we seek to find there. This he rightly affirms, ‘* whether resorted to by 
the orthodox or the unorthodox, is in reality a violation of the majesty of Script- 
ure—an intrusion of the subjective into the sphere of revelation.”’ 

His utter unconsciousness that this master vice is the pre-eminent character- 
istic of his own spirit and method is very amusing. The Word of God, he 
holds, is only one ot the many elements which constitute Scripture, and it must 
be discriminated only by the tests furnished by the subjectivity ot the interpreter. 
Faith—z.¢., a subjective condition of the reader—he declares a ‘‘ co-ordinate 
authority’’ with the objective word contained in the written Scripture. The 
extant Church is also inspired ; the Holy Ghost in the reader is as mucha 
Revealer as the Holy Ghost in the Word. ‘he ‘‘ most essential truths are also 
on the tables of the heart of Man.’’ He praises Luther for his uncritical rejec- 
tion of special books on subjective grounds. The Calvinist doctrine of sovereign 
election is rejected, not after it is shown not to be taught in Scripture, but ** is 
flung from his belief with an eternal ‘ God forbid’ of an inspired natural horror’’ 
(p. 342). In his *‘ Eternal Hope’’ he forces a new meaning upon the words 
translated *‘ eternal,’’ etc., in spite ot all the evidence which the objective spheres 
of language, and history, and context afford, simply because he wi//s no¢ to 
believe what the words of Scripture plainly mean. 

It is demonstrable alike from reason and from experience that under the Chris- 
tian system the ultimate court of appeal and source of authority must be either 
(1) the intallible Church, (2) the infallible Word, or (3) the judgment of each 
Christian tor himself determined by subjective tests. The Archdeacon has 
chosen to build exclusively upon that personal and subjective ground, the 
absurdity and danger of which, when practised by other men, he has so well set 
forth. r 
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He has nevertheless said many things well. He is a consistent as well asa 
sincere Protestant, and well exposes the assumption of hierarchies and of the 
absurdly claimed sacerdotal character and function ot the ministers of the New 
Testament. Above all, as the flower of the heather turns to the sun, so does 
Archdeacon Farrar’s heart turn to his Lord and ours. He is a true, though, as 
we think, not a very discreet Christian. Therefore we the more confidently look 
for the removal of the wood, hay, and stubble he has built up so carefully on the 
one foundation, and that before the day of burning. 

Much that he says of the errors of biblical exegetes through the ages is true. 
The errors have existed. His mistake in these Lectures has been in so directing 
attention exclusively to the errors ; in so massing and holding them up to scorn 
that he furnishes our common enemies with a prima facze argument for the truth 
of their contention that the Bible does not reveal God ; that the Church has not 
really heard and practically received his Word ; that the Church by its disunion 
and diversities and absurdities of faith demonstrates the falsity of its claims, and 
the invalidity of the foundation on which it rests. This impression is utterly 
false. And this true Christian gentleman could have devoted his noble gitts to 
far better advantage it he had left this incongruous task to some legitimate 
follower of the original and unsurpassable ‘‘ Accuser of the Brethren.”’ 

In the mean time he fails to notice the real historical evidence of the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost in confirmation of the general validity ot the biblical inter- 
pretation and loyalty of any people. The undoubted fact is that those Christians 
who have most sincerely believed the whole Bible to de in matter and form the 
very Word of God, and who have most consistently carried out that principle in 
the entire spheres of their faith and practice, have been those who have in their 
inward experience and external life shown forth most of ‘‘the fruits of the 
Spirit."" The greater part by far of the hymns, liturgies, and devotional litera- 
ture which enriches the Christian Church has been produced by this class ot 
Christians. These also have almost exclusively furnished the martyrs, the mis- 
sionaries, the world-moving evangelists and revivalists, and the really effective 
champions of civil and religious liberty. The Calvinists, beyond possible ques- 
tion, have led all these in the history of the last three centuries. And with these 
stand in essential accord the Waldensians, Moravians, Lutherans, and Wesleyans, 
and the more spiritual of the Anglican and Roman Catholics. That the Bible zs 
the Word of God is a devout belief which has hitherto been never separated 
on the wide scale from holy living and from active and fruitful Christian service. 

A. A. HODGE. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. By W. G. T. SHEDD, D.D., Union 
Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. 


This book of 163 pp., 8vo, is marked by all the lucidity and vigor of its well- 
known author. Asis said in the preface, the discussion is timely, for the doctrine 
is at present ‘* strenuously combated not only outside the Church, but to some 
extent within it.’". A remark near the close shows that the author has other rea- 
sons for thinking it not unsuited to the times. ‘‘ The bestial and shameless vice of 
the dissolute rich that has recently been uncovered in the commercial metropolis 
of the world is a powerful argument for the necessity and reality ot ‘ the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone.’’’ The book is divided into three 
chapters. I. A Historical Sketch, somewhat slight in its character. II. The 
Biblical Argument, which is most elaborated, occupying one hundred and six 
pages of the volume. III. The Rational Argument, reproduced from an article 
contributed by Dr. Shedd last year to the North American Review, and which 
forms the most cogent and impressive part of the present discussion. The 


49 
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Biblical argument turns largely on the meaning of Sheol and Hades. With very 
considerable force and array of Scriptural evidence Dr. Shedd protests against 
the view of the former taken by the Old Testament Revisers. In opposition to 
their view that it signifies ‘* the abode of departed spirits, and corresponds to the 
Greek Hades, or the Underworld,’’ he urges that in Scripture it is denounced 
against sin and sinners, and not against the righteous, supporting his contention 
on Calvin’s principle that otherwise the Scripture would threaten ‘* nothing to 
the wicked but what would also happen to all the faithful in common with 
them.’’ Such important Biblical terms as Sheol or Hades must not be so inter- 
preted as to destroy the symmetry of Biblical doctrine. Dr. Shedd holds that 
just such an essential modification of doctrine is made by the Revisers in denying 
the proper reference of this term to the place of torment, and converting it into a 
promiscuous and indiscriminate abode for all disembodied spirits. He protests 
against such application to Scripture of what he calls ‘‘ mere classical ‘and lexical 
philology.’’ The thing brought out of the terms in question by this process of 
modern scholarship is a thing which, he holds, has no relation at all to revealed 
theology. ‘* A Pagan underworld containing both Paradise and Hades, both the 
happy and the miserable, is like the Pagan idol, ‘ nothing in the world.’ There 
is no such place."’ Whatever may be thought of Dr. Shedd’s argument on this 
point, it must be admitted that in their treatment of the important term *‘ Sheol,’’ 
the Old Testament Revisers have satisfied no one. 

In-the course of the general argument the parts which will attract most atten- 
tion are those in which the author deals with the supposition of a dispensation of 
mercy after death, and with the question as to the proportion of the finally lost. 
On the latter he properly shows that while some Calvinists have unwarrantably 
narrowed the number of the saved, this is neither accordant with Scripture, nor 
has it been the view of the Reformed Church as expressed by her most repre- 
sentative divines. According to Scripture ‘*‘ God's elect or Church is ‘a great 
multitude which no man can number out of a// nations and kindreds and peoples 
and tongues.’ The circle of God’s election is a great circle of the heavens, and 
not that of a treadmill.’’ ‘‘ Compared with heaven, hell is narrow and limited. 
Sin is a speck upon the infinite azure of eternity, a spot on the sun. Hell is only 
a corner of the universe. The Bible teaches that there will always be some sin 
and some death in the universe. Some angels and men will ‘forever be the 
enemies of God. But their number, compared with that of unfallen angels and 
redeemed men, is small. Calvin, explaining the elect ‘seven thousand’ in 
Rom. xi. 4, remarks that, though this stands for an indefinite number, it was the 
Lord’s design to specify a great multitude. . . . Zwingle thought that all who 
died in early childhood are regenerated and saved. Edwards denies that it is 
an article of his faith * that only a small part of the human race will finally be 
saved.’ Hopkins assents but ‘there is reason to believe that many more of 
mankind will be saved than lost; yea, it may be many thousands to one.’ 
Hodge says ‘that we have reason to believe that the number of the finally lost, 
in comparison with the whole number of the saved, will be very inconsider- 
able’ ’’ (pp. 159, 160). 

One of the things we like least about the book is its title. The range of dis- 
cussion is larger and more interesting than the title suggests. The term ‘* end- 
less,’ also, is not well chosen. It were no doubt meant to indicate unmis- 
takably the theological standpoint. But the Scriptural adjective advice cannot 
be said to convey nothing more than the English word ‘‘endless.’’ Indeed, 
‘*endless’”’ imparts the idea of temporal duration into the timeless sphere under 
cover of a negative. We should have preferred another of Dr. Shedd's phrases ; 
for this is undoubtedly an able discussion of the whole topic of *‘ Eternal Retri- 
bution.” J. LAIDLAW. 
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NATURE AND THE BIBLE. Lectures on the Mosaic History of Creation in its 
Relation to Natural Science. By Dr. FR. H. REUSCH, Professor of Catholic 
Theology in the University of Bonn. Revised and corrected by the Author. 
Translated from the Fourth Edition by Kathleen Lyttelton. 2 vols., pp. 461, 
372. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1886. 


These volumes illustrate the truth of Delitzsch’s remark touching the irenic 
character of apologetics. Roman Catholic and Protestant authorities are treely 
quoted without any exhibition of sectarian preference or prejudice, and evidently 
with the feeling on the part of the author that Roman Catholics and Protestants 
have a common interest in defending the Bible against the assaults of infidelity. 
Dr. Reusch is a theologian rather than a scientist ; but he has made himself 
acquainted with scientific opinion, and is a competent judge regarding the com- 
patibility of scientific hypotheses with the teaching of Scripture. His lectures 
give evidence of wide reading and painstaking endeavor to deal fairly with the 
questions discussed. On the general questions discussed at the beginning of the 
first volume concerning the relation ot science to the Bible, the author takes the 
familiar position that the object of the Bible is to impart religious and not 
scientific information, and that, while it teaches no error, it nevertheless refers 
to every-day events in untechnical, every-day terms. It may sound strange to 
some to be told that the Catholic is as free as the non-Catholic to entertain 
opinions upon these religio-scientific questions ; but that will be because they 
misapprehend, as so many do, the position of the Roman Catholic Church 
regarding Infallibility. 

The greater part of the first volume is taken up with an account of the 
Hexemeron. After stating the different theories of the ‘‘ six days,’’ he devotes 
successive chapters to the examination of these as so many attempted reconcilia- 
tions of Genesis and Geology. He rejects the theory that the days of Genesis 
are days of twenty-four hours ; likewise the doctrine (the theory of Restitution) 
taught by Chalmers that an indefinite interval lies between the creation of the 
universe and the six days of Genesis. The Concordistic theory that the six days 
are six successive periods of indefinite length is also open to objection, he sup- 
poses, and he accordingly gives his support to what is called the Ideal Theory, 
which is stated in the following terms: Taken as a whole, the six days corre- 
spond to the whole series of periods which elapsed between the first beginning 
of things and the creation of man ; but they do not mean six successive periods, 
but only six sides or phases of the creative activity of God ; six principal heads 
under which the creating and forming acts of God can be brought. A religious 
purpose underlay the Mosaic account of the Cosmogony. ‘‘ Moses only speaks 
of seven days, of which the last is God’s day of rest, because seven days, ot 
which the last is the day of rest, form a week. Therefore it is the idea of a 
hebdomad which is important, not the idea of a day.’’ Subsequent chapters 
deal in an interesting way with the Deluge, the theory of Descent, the Unity ot 
the Race, the Antiquity of the Race, and Pre-Historic Periods. We find little 
that is new in them, but familiar ideas are well presented and supported by 
copious citations from and reference to the works of eminent authors. 

F. L. PATTON. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY: ITS PRINCIPLES, ITS BRANCHES, ITS’ RE- 
SULTS, AND ITS LITERATURE. By ALFRED CAVE, B.A., etc., Principal and 
Professor of Theology of Hackney College. New York: Scribner and 
Welford. Pp. 576. 


This is a treatise on Theological Cyclopedia, a recognized theological dis- 
cipline in Germany, though it is only beginning to assert its claims in the theo- 
logical curricula of British and American institutions. The author does not like 
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the word ‘* Encyclopzedia,’’ inasmuch as to the English reader it suggests an al- 
phabetical treatment of topics, and accordingly uses the word ‘* Introduction”’ 
instead. He has an objection, also shared by many in this country, against the 
term ‘ Apologetics,’ founded, we suppose, upon the confusion likely to 
arise out of the difference between the technical and the untechnical use of the 
word, This is not a sufficient reason, in our judgment, for discarding terms 
that are in such general use, and that have such fixed meanings. The readers 
of theological literature may be trusted to understand the technical language ot 
their science. The book 1s written by one who is in love with his department, 
and we commend it very heartily to theological students. It might have been 
reduced in size without great diminution of its value by the omission of the 
chapters which discuss in a homiletical way the utility of the several branches of 
theological study. But the history of the several disciplines is valuable and well 
presented ; and the bibliography is very full and has evidently been prepared 
with great discrimination. 

Principal Cave does not accept the ordinary division of theology (represented 
by Hagenbach, for example) into Exegetical, Historical, Systematic, and Practi- 
cal, and we agree with him in supposing that, supported though it is by the 
general sentiment of German theologians, it is illogical and erroneous. We have 
difficulty, however, with his own substitute for this arrangement, notwithstanding 
its excellences in some regards. According to Cave, Systematic Theology, or, as 
he prefers to call it (unwisely, we think), Comparative Theology, is the leading 
discipline of theology. The Data for Comparative Theology, the Inductions of 
Comparative Theology, and the Application of Comparative Theology are the three 
main divisions of the science according to his view. Natural Theology, Ethnic 
Theology, Biblical Theology, and Ecclesiastical Theology constitute the parts of 
Division I., and are the data of Comparative Theology. Fundamentally we 
believe that this division is sound ; it has the advantage of making Systematic 
(comparative) Theology the synthesis of all the separate theological disciplines. 
But it is a mistake to make Pastoral Theology co-ordinate, as the third main 
division, with the department embracing these topics just mentioned and with 
Comparative Theology. It would be far better to place it under the head of 
Ecclesiastical Theology. We confess that Biblical Theology would be a prefer- 
able generic term to signify all the studies that deal directly with the Bible. It 
is, however, too generally understood as the technical mode of indicating the 
study that deals with the historical unfolding of Biblical doctrine to be 
employed as a substitute of what is now generally known as Exegetical Theology. 
Besides, Biblical Theology is a specific department that needs some definite 
appellation. Principal Cave would call it Biblical Dogmatics ; but he forgets, 
apparently, that some encyclopzedists distinguish between Biblical Theology and 
Biblical Dogmatics as two distinct branches of Exegetical Theology. 

We appreciate the objections made by the author to the term Systematic 
Theology. They had occurred to us before. But no better term has as yet 
been suggested. The fact that Comparative Theology is so generally understood 
to signify the science that deals with the comparative study of all theologies is 
a good reason for not limiting it to Christian theology. 

The author has experienced the difficulty common to all encyclopzdists with 
whom an exact and logical classification is a matter of any moment, of assigning 
a proper place to Apologetics. If Apologetic simply has for its function the 
vindication of belief in God and in God’s Word, it might be very well to regard 
it as a part of Systematic Theology, and to treat it as Dorner does under the title 
of Fundamental Theology. This is the view of the question taken by Cave. In 
our view of the case, however, Apologetic has a very different function, and 
demands a systematic treatment that would be rendered impossible by dividing 
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the area of Systematic Theology into the departments of Fundamental and 
Doctrinal Theology. We preferthe old term, Apologetics, and we believe that it 
is not impossible to give it its proper place among the recognized theological 
disciplines. F, L. PATTON. 


HISTORIC ASPECTS OF THE A PRIORI ARGUMENT CONCERNING THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GoD. Being Four Lectures Delivered in Edinburgh in 
November, 1884, on the Honyman-Gillespie Foundation. With Appendices 
and a Postscript. By JOHN GIBSON CAZENOVE, D.D., Subdgan and Chancel- 


lor of the Cathedral Church of St. Mary, Edinburgh. London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1886. Pp. 150. 

As Mr. Gillespie was specially interested during his life in the a przori argu- 
ment for the existence of God, and, indeed, wrote a very able treatise upon the 
subject, it was very natural that his widow, in founding this lectureship, should 
prefer that the first course of lectures should have some special bearing upon this 
subject. And a most interesting subject it is if treated in any but a common- 
place way. We do not say that Dr. Cazenove’s treatment is commonplace, but 
it is very disappointing. Kant says that all theistic proof is in the last analvsis 
ontological, and that the ontological proof is worthless. Now the interests of 
reasoned Theism require that some one should show that Kant is wrong in one 
or the other of these assertions. Dr. Cazenove has not improved his opportunity 
in this regard, and makes no reference to this most formidable form of the 
Kantian criticism. 

Anselm, Des Cartes, and Clarke are the three a Jriorz reasoners who succes- 
sively claim Dr. Cazenove’s attention. Beyond the passage in which the author 
says that ‘‘the idea of Anselm may be almost summed up in the word Perfec- 
tion,’’ we have no evidence that the author fully appreciates the intellectual con- 
ditions under which Anselm wrote or the exact torce of the Anselmian argument. 
We are in sympathy with the author when he says, however, that he is ‘‘ pre- 
pared to accept the underlying principle of Anselm’s argument, and to press it 
beyond the limits assigned to it by M. Bouchitté.’". But what is that underlying 
principle ? When we remember how much has been written upon this subject ; 
how many fallacies—circle, Aetitio rincipii, four terms, etc.—have been laid to 
Anselm's charge ; how his assumptions, his aim, and his method have all been 
criticised by writers like Fortlage, Hasse, Schelling, Fischer, and Késtlin, and 
what difference of opinion still exists regarding the essence of the Anselmian proof, 
it is not too much to expect that some reference to these discussions should 
occur in a volume of lectures on the a riori argument. And it does not enhance 
our conception of Dr. Cazenove’s industry to reflect that there is a pretty full 
account of these discussions in Dr. Runze’s Der ontologische Gottesbeweis, to 
which, however, Dr. Cazenove makes no reference. The references to Des 
Cartes and Clarke are very meagre. No mention is made of the Cartesian proof 
par excellence—to wit, that God is the cause of our idea of God—notwithstand- 
ing its great suggestiveness ; and Clarke’s argument based upon Time and 
Space is passed over with a bare allusion to it. The iast lecture deals with the 
a priori argument presented by Gillespie, and is an exposition and detence of it. 
The writer makes some very sensible remarks on the relations of the @ priori 
and a fosteriori elements in theistic proof, and very properly says that no argu- 
ment is based on one of these elements exclusively. F. L. PATTON. 


SCIENTIFIC THEISM. By FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, Ph.D. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. 1886. 


Since the author is careful to say in his Introduction that he submits the results 
of his thinking to ‘‘ the bright intellects of our time,’’ we expect no thanks from 
a 
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him for meddling with what was not meant for us. This Introduction occupies 
fifty-six pages of the volume, and is intended to show that all the Phenomenism 
of Kant is the outgrowth of Nominalism, and that all Phenomenism ends in 
Solipsism. ‘‘ Kant did but bring to flower and fruitage the seed sown by Roscel- 
linus, and his Critical Philosophy was only the logical evolution and outcome of 
medizval Nominalism.’’ The effect of Phenomenism is very well put ; but we 
fail to see what the debate between Realism and Nominalism has to do with the 
Kantian doctrine of Relativity. That universals are not entities, that the word 
‘horse’ is a mere name applicable to individual animals possessed of certain 
resemblances, might surely be held by the most extreme follower of Roscellin 
without there being the least danger of his denying the existence of an objective 
horse-in-himself. We either misunderstand the debate between Nominalism and 
Realism, or Mr. Abbot is absurdly wrong in his position, and the reason that 
nobody has hitherto seen the relation of Roscellin to Kant is because there was 
nothing to see. 

Mr. Abbot regards Realism and Nominalism as two wrong and rival theories 
of knowledge. Relationism is Mr. Abbot’s new theory, which the author believes 
will reconcile these rival theories, and at the same time end the deadlock 
between Science and Philosophy. For, according to Mr. Abbot, the philosophy 
of the day is phenomenism, and so solipsism. Science, therefore, he continues, 
‘‘must be all a huge illusion if philosophy is right, and philosophy is a sick 
man’s dream if science is right."’ Dr. Abbot is such a well-read philosopher 
that, when he claims to have given a new solution to the problem of knowledge, 
we must listen to him with respect. When, however, he tells us that the novelty 
of this book lies in the acceptance, on the warrant of science, of the fact that we 
do ‘‘ know the objective relation of things,’’ we wonder if he ever read McCosh 
on the /ztuitions. In spite of the author’s avowal that his doctrine is not the 
same as the doctrine of the Scottish philosophy, candor compels us to say, after 
repeated perusal of his book, that we see nothing in his doctrine of Relationism 
but an unholy alliance between the Scottish philosophy and Hegelianism. 

Passing from the Introduction to the treatise, we have first the Philosophy of 
Science, and secondly the Religion of Science. There is some good reasoning 
here (Part I.), though nothing original. The author is very happy in turning the 
tables upon phenomenism by showing that it is the veriest noumenism after all. 
Indeed, we see nothing in the first part of this book that is very different from 
the ordinary doctrine commonly known as Natural Realism, unless it be the 
affirmation, which the author seems to think a matter of great importance, that 
our knowledge is only of relations and not of things ; an affirmation which, in 
view of the very strong stand previously taken for the objectivity of relations, 
seems to us to be frivolous. For, if the known universe consist of objective 
things in objective relations to one another, we do not see what right the author 
has to say that we know only relations, or how an objective world can exist for 
science it what is known is relations only, and not things. But our chief objec- 
tions against the book begin with the Second Part—the Religion of Science. At 
some length the author discusses the questions, What is the intelligible ? and 
What is intelligence ? giving answers to both that we do not feel called upon to 
object to, though betraying, we think, incidentally some inconsistency. For it 
sounds a little strange to hear one who in previous pages has been condemning 
Nominalism and Conceptualism, speak of ‘‘ general terms’’ in words like these : 
‘* The universal notion, or concept proper, is a pure thought-system of relations 
reproducing only the objective system of relations of resemblance among many 
individuals—never the image or mental picture of one individual ; it reproduces 
the relational constitutions immanent in the species as a species, which includes 
none of the relations or qualities peculiar to the individual as an individual ; and 
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it is the synthetical work ot the conceptive understanding.’ Mr. Abbot states 
here the pure and simple doctrine of conceptualism, and he shows himself in these 
sentences to be a conspicuous example of the philosophy which he is seeking 
throughout his volume to destroy, and which he says ends helplessly in Solipsism. 
With much that the author says in regard to teleology we are in full accord, and 
his attack upon the mechanistic theory of the universe is well timed. When, 
moreover, he says that mind is mind wherever we find it, and that infinite mind 
must be essentially the same as finite mind, he is quite right, and seems to have 
no fear of anthropomorphism. The weak point in his volume is to be found in 
his endeavor to identity xatura naturans and natura naturata, to make the 
universe an infinite Subject-Object, and so an Infinite, Self-conscious Intelli- 
gence. ‘“‘ Intelligibility’’ “‘ consists in the possessing of an immanent relational 
constitution.’’ ‘* Intelligence is that which either discovers or creates relational 
systems or constitutions.’’ If, now, there be only one thing, then that ‘‘ All 
thing’’ must be both intelligible and intelligent. Certainly, tor ex hypfothesi 
plurality does not exist. There is no ‘Other.’ Therefore, ‘* the infinitely intelli- 
gible universe must be likewise infinitely intelligent.’’ This is Spinozism ; this 
is Pantheism—to say that this One is self-conscious does not save it from this 
charge, for the simple reason that we are using words that have no meaning 
when we Say that the universe is a self-conscious intelligence. But as Spinoza’s 
fallacy lies in his definition of Substance, Dr. Abbot's fallacy lies in his definition 
of Universe. He defines Universe as totality of Being; assumes its unitary 
character, and then concludes that it is both intelligible and intelligent. He 
styles his theory of the universe Scientific Theism, but neither the adjective nor 
the noun derives any warrant from the discussion. F, L. PATTON. 


PHILOSOPHIE UND RELIGION. Neue Beitriige zur wissenschaftlichen Grundleg- 


ung der Dogmatik. Von RICHARD ADELBERT Lipsius. Leipzig. New 
York: B. Westermann & Co., 1885. Pp. 319. 


This volume is in the main a defence and exposition of the positions taken by 
the author in his Dogmatik. The author discusses at great length and some- 
times wearisomely the points of difference between himself and writers like 
Biedermann, Kaften, Hermann, and Pfleiderer for the purpose generally of 
showing wherein he has been misunderstood. The personal phase of the dis- 
cussions referred to will have interest, we should think, for very few readers 
even in Germany ; but the topics dealt with are of fundamental importance. 

How much philosophy underlies theology ; how philosophical prolegomena con- 
dition dogmatic systems ; and how generally the philosophy of religion is com- 
ing to be recognized as the crown and practical outcome of all philosophical 
study, as well as the generalized result of all theological inquiry, may be clearly 
seen in this volume, and in volumes similar to this which are at the present time 
so numerous. The first essay is substantially a defence of Kantian positions, 
and illustrates very well the important place which a theory of knowledge oc- 
cupies in theology. In the essay on the limits of metaphysical knowledge the 
author discusses the question concerning immediate knowledge of the infinite 
and ultimate ground of being. In reply to Biedermann he shows that the lat- 
ter’s alleged knowledge of the Infinite 1s nothing more than Hegelian fando- 
gismus ; he repudiates all metaphysical knowledge of the ultimate ground of 
being—taking the well-known Kantian position—whether that alleged knowl- 
edge appear under the name of Hegel, Lotze, or Hartmann, and makes a good 
point toward the close of the essay against mechanistic monism by showing 
that final cause has as much right as cause to a place in a theory of things. 

Metaphysics and Religion is the title of the next essay—the most valuable in 
the volume. The author contends against the position taken by Ritzschl and 
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Hermann, that metaphysic has no place in religion, saying very wisely that 
although it be true that in the first instance religion is not a peculiar theory of 
the universe (Weltanschauung), it nevertheless cannot exist without one. .The 
attempt of Hermann and others to effect a divorce between metaphysic and re- 
ligion by saying that the first is an intellectual impulse acting under the direc- 
tion of the idea of cause, and that the latter is simply the outgrowth of our 
practical necessities, is very satisfactorily met. The essay dealing with the 
question is an important contribution to what must be sooner or later in this 
country one of the topics around which theological interest will gather. 

Of less interest, but not without value for their suggestiveness, are the remain- 
ing essays on the Origin and Essence of Religion, and the Proof of the Truth of 
Religion. : F. L. PATTON. 


We have very tew books on our table this quarter requiring summary notice 
in this department. 


Human Destiny. By Robert Anderson, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. (London $ 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1886.) This is a discussion of the great question of the 
day by a layman of considerable ability, and in a devout and reverent spirit. 
It is thoroughly evangelical and loyal to the person of our Lord in all his offices 
of prophet, priest, and king, and to the supreme and final authority of his 
inspired Word. It is consequently essentially orthodox in its conclusions. The 
only point at which the author hesitates to go the full length of Confession on 
these awful themes is clearly expressed in the following sentence: ‘*‘ But whether 
those who have been denied a revelation in this world shall find’’ a place of 
repentance ‘‘in the intermediate state, it is not for us to dogmatize.’’ The 


Appendix presents an admirably full and conclusive exhibition of all the Script- 
ure passages upon the interpretation of which the questions in debate confessedly 


depend. Especially the citation of all the passages in which the phrases eic¢ rév 
aiava, etc., etc., occur abundantly exposes the unscriptural character of the 
modern theory that these phrases, as used in the New Testament, do not definitely 
express the endlessness of future punishment.——Christian Thought. Lect- 
ures and Papers on Philosophy, Christian Evidence, Biblical Elucidation, 
Third Series. Edited by Charles F. Deems, LL.D., President of the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy. (New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham.) This 
volume is full of very valuable matter, of course of unequal excellence. It con- 
tains ‘‘ THE INSTITUTE PAPERS ”’ for the year 1885, and ‘* OTHER ARTICLES." 
The subjects discussed are such as ‘‘ Is Prayer Reasonable ?’’ ** The Vicarious 
Principle in the Universe,’’ ‘‘ Primeval Man,”’ ‘‘ Capital and Labor,”’ ** Chris- 
tian Socialism,’’ ‘* The Witness of Conscience to God,’’ ‘* The Reason why 
Some Honest and Thoughtful Men Reject Christianity.”” And these are discussed 
by such writers as: Rev. George D. Armstrong, D.D., Rt. Rev. Samuel S. 
Harris, D.D., LL.D., Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D., Rev. Washington Gladden, 
D.D., Rev. James F. Riggs, and Professor William Tucker, Bishop Coxe, and 
Lyman Abbott, etc.——The Jewish Altar: An Inquiry into the Spirit and 
Intent of the Expiatory Offerings of the Mosaic Ritual, with Special Reference 
to their Typical Character. By John Leighton, D.D. (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1886.) This book presents a well-known subject in a thoroughly 
evangelical and devout spirit, from what is intended to be an original point of 
view. The view of the Types, in as far as it is new, leads to no doctrinal differ- 
ences, but is regarded by its author as more protound and accurate than that 
which has been currently received. For ourselves we regard the old truth he 
teaches in common with his brethren far more important than the new views he 
presents, which at best are questionable. A. A. HODGE, 
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IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
METAPHORS IN THE GOSPELS: A SERIES OF SHORT STUDIES. By DONALD 
FRASER, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1885. 


Dr. Fraser’s hook is devoted to the exposition of those similitudes of the Gos- 
pels which are neither narratives nor parables ; and of these he selects only those 
used by our Lord. Accordingly, we have ‘*Salt,’’ ‘* Light,’ ‘‘ Treasure,’’ 
‘*The Chip and the Beam,’’ *‘ Two Gates and Two Ways,”’ ‘‘ Garments and 
Wine-skins,"’ etc., the whole making thirty-six brief chapters. 

This, it needs hardly be said, is an inviting field. The frequent use of simili- 
tudes in Christ's sayings reveals his deep insight into human nature. He knew 
that by a parable or a metaphor he appealed to the largest possible audience. 
Men, however learned, never outgrow their susceptibility to the picturesque ; 
while to the untrained mind picture, metaphor, and simile form the shortest roads 
at once to the heart and to the understanding. Like all teaching which is popu- 
lar in the best and deepest sense, this kind of teaching is difficult to practise 
successfully. To be at once simple and profound is the last achievement of 
genius and culture. Successful illustration is not compassed by either a vivid 
imagination or an acute understanding singly, nor even by the two combined. 
The deeper and rarer and less definable quality of wisdom is behind and through 
those figurative lessons which have lodged permanently in the world's thought. 
An ordinary mind is easily deceived by superficial and partial resemblance, and 
as easily misses deeper correspondences. Moreover, the highest teaching of this 
kind develops a wonderful reach. It not only seizes upon the real, central point 
of correspondence between fact and figure, but discerns the correspondence 
itself as inherent and in line with the whole range of truth. Truth is one, and 
all its parts are co-ordinate. At bottom, atruth of mathematics is a truth of 
theology ; and the figure which throws together the work of leaven and of spirit- 
ual energy not only brings out a similitude, but combines two things which be- 
long together under the divine law of pervasion. The saying, ‘* to him that hath 
shall be given,’’ voices a law which includes the spiritual development of the 
Christian no !ess than the growth of the capitalist’s fortune. 

If such teaching, in its perfection. marks a divine genius, the ability to discern 
and to set forth its quality indicates a spiritually endowed and otherwise well- 
equipped teacher. Such ability and equipment are manifest in this little volume. 
We can heartily commend it as among the clearest, freshest, most sensible and 
most forcible expositions of these delightful similitudes which we have ever seen. 
Dr. Fraser’s style is simple, nervous, and direct. He seizes the kernel of the il- 
lustration, and wastes no time upon what is merely incidental. He is as vigor- 
ous and pointed in application as he is felicitous in exposition. The simple form 
of presentation covers a solid and careful background of study. The book is 
emphatically one for the average, thoughtful, and earnest Christian reader, Itis, 
in the best sense, popular ; but it is full of seed-thoughts which will make it a 
helpful and stimulating manual for preachers. MARVIN R. VINCENT. 


ENGLISH HYMNS: THEIR AUTHORS AND HIstoRY. By SAMUEL WILLOUGHBY 
, DUFFIELD. 8vo, pp.675. New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls, 1866. 


The ministries of Christian song are so manifold and so important and 
precious that the desire is very natural and all but universal to know more of the 
ministers. The hymns that we love have, moreover, a double history with which 
we long to become acquainted. How did they come into being ? and what 
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have they done for Christian experience? are questions that are constantly 
asked, while the answers have been to most of us unattainable. Mr. Duffield 
will receive the heartiest thanks of great numbers in our homes and in our 
churches for this admirable response to a desire so wide and deep and natural. 
He is not only an enthusiast in this line of work, but a man of the rarest quali- 
fication for its successful prosecution. The range of his work coincides with 
and was based upon Dr. Robinson’s excellent Laudes Domini. For this he has 
been criticised. We cannot sympathize with the criticism. His work must find 
limits ; and why should not the long experience and acknowledged success of 
such an authority in this department of literature and of church work as the 
compiler of Songs for the Sanctuary, and its excellent successors, come in as 
an element into the author’s decision? We have virtually the concurrent judg- 
ment of two experts. 

Our volume is much richer in incident than Miller's well-known Singers and 
Songs of the Church, Its plan naturally shuts out a considerable number of 
authors noticed by Miller, while introducing others. It gives us glimpses on 
one side of the hymn-mills that turn out three. hymns a week the year round on 
a salary (p. 470), as well as of the hymns that have gained a place through the 
general reputation of their authors (p. 320), and of those single memorable 
hymns which have become an everlasting possession. 

Indefatigable industry and the most scrupulous accuracy appear everywhere 
in Mr. Duffield’s work. Our desire is the more impatient to possess the ‘* Latin 
Hymn-Writers and their Hymns,’’ for which he has long been preparing. 

CHARLES A. AIKEN. 
BOOKS FOR PRACTICAL EDIFICATION : 

We have received from B. Westermann & Co. the following : Zur Statistik 
der Evangelischen Mission. Von Dr. R. Grundemann. (Gutersloh ; C. Bertels- 
mann.) This appeared first in Dr. Warneck’s All. Missions-Zettschrift. It is 
a capital résumé of the evangelistic work in foreign lands pertormed by Protes- 
tants. First, it gives a list of the various societies, German (13), English (24), 
American (31), Hollandish (10), French (2), Danish (1), Norwegian (1), Swedish 
(1), and Finlandish (1), with the date of their origin and their address. Then 
follow in detail the different missions, the number of their laborers, foreign and 
native, of their communicants, of the baptized in the last year, of schools and 
scholars, and the amount of their expenditures. Of course absolute accuracy is 
not to be expected in such an assembly of figures gathered from so great a 
variety of sources, but the character of the editor and his large experience are a 
guarantee of a very near approach toit. A glance at the pages is a cheering 
assurance. It shows how largely the work has taken hold of the heart and con- 
science of believers of every name, in how many different parts of the globe the 
Gospel has made an entrance, and how surely God has prospered the labors of 
his people. ——Missions-stunden. Von Dr. G. Warneck. Zweiter Band. 
Erster Abteilung. ‘This is the second edition, enlarged, of the first part of Dr. 
Warneck’s second volume, which is devoted to Africa and the South Sea. The 
idea of the work is to avoid anything like a connected history, and simply to give 
pictures of the work of missions taken from the whole field, and giving a vivid 
conception of the work, its difficulties, methods, and success. Each portion is 
so wrought out as to have a certain completeness, and make its impression as a 
whole upon the reader’s mind. The author endeavors to make prominent the 
bright side rather than the dark, but still aims at absolute historical fidelity. 
The first ‘‘hours’’ in the volume are of a general sort, setting forth, on one 
hand, a review of the hundred and fifty years since Zinzendorf (August 21st, 1732) 
sent forth from Herrnhut the first laborers among the heathen, and on the other, 
**a sermon of figures,’’ marshalling with great power the statistics of the work, 
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in reference to the field, the workmen, the labors, the results. and the contribu- 
tions. The rest of the book is occupied with animated narratives of missionary 
experience and observation in all parts of the dark continent and the different 
islands of the South Sea. This is so cleverly done that we'should think a repro- 
duction of the book in English would prove very serviceable. Information that 
is at once trustworthy and in a readable and attractive form is what is required 
to awaken the zeal of the Church. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


V.—PHILOSOPHY. 


PSYCHOLOGY : THE COGNITIVE PowERS. By JAMES McCosuH, D.D., LL.D., 


Litt.D., President of the College of New Jersey, etc. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1886. 


So far as our knowledge goes, no living philosophical writer using our lan- 
guage has written so much on purely philosophical subjects as Dr. McCosh. 
This is saying a great deal when it is remembered that all that he writes is so 
good, and that he has made valuable contributions to every department of phil- 
osophical literature. ‘‘ The Divine Government,’’ his first and most popular 
book, is still one of the best treatises in the department of Religious Philosophy. 
** The Intuitions’’ is one of the very best vindications of what we regard as the 
true theory of knowledge. The author’s ‘‘ Scottish Philosophy” is the only complete 
account of the subject of whichit treats. The ‘‘ Defence of Fundamental Truth,”’ 
in which Dr. McCosh’s dialectic appears at its best, is a remarkably fine piece of 
controversial writing. On Logic and Ethics he has written extensively. The 
papers in his ‘‘ philosophic series’’ belong to the domain of philosophical criti- 
cism, and together make a valuable contribution to metaphysics. And now we 
have from Dr. McCosh’s pen the fruit of thirty years’ labor in the class-room in 
the present volume on Psychology. All branches of Philosophy depend upon 
Psychology, and we may expect to find here a comprehensive statement of Dr. 
McCosh’s philosophical position. As the title indicates, it embraces the Cogni- 
tive powers, and is tobe followed by another volume on the Motive powers, 
embracing the Emotions, the ‘Conscience, and the Will, the nature of which, 
we suppose, is in part foreshadowed by the author’s treatise on the Emotions 
published in 1880. 

This treatise, we presume, will serve as a text-book for the instruction of Dr. 
McCosh’s own classes, and will be largely adopted, we have no doubt, as a text- 
book—it certainly ought to be—by the colleges of this country. It is written ina 
didactic vein, with only scanty reference to philosophical literature or opposing 
views. The style is clear, vivid and illustrative. There is besides a stamp ot 
personality upon every page that produces a very agreeable sense of face-to-face 
relation with the author. Dr. McCosh says in his preface that he has ‘* sought 
to avoid dryness,’’ and he has certainly succeeded. 

To the generally accepted tripartite division of the powers of the mind Dr. 
McCosh takes exception, and falls back upon the older bipartite division—not 
into Intellect and Will, but into Cognitive and Motive Powers. We confess our 
partiality for the tripartite division, simply because knowing, feeling, and willing 
seem to be the three fundamental psychic powers. If it were shown that the 
Feelings and the Will are genetically related, the Feelings producing the Will 
(Bain), or the Will originating the Feelings (Schopenhauer), there would be a 
justification of a bipartite division. Or if it were shown that some other faculties 
are co-ordinate with the Intellect, Feelings, and Will, it might be well to seek a 
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more comprehensive scheme of classification. Bain, for example, has Senses, 
Intellect, Feeling, and Will. Dr. McCosh disapproves of this fourfold division, 
and rightly. We should as soon think of co-ordinating a man’s eye and his eye- 
glass as the Senses and the Intellect. Yet Dr. McCosh rejects the threefold division 
because it gives no definite place to the Senses and to the Conscience. We do 
not regard this as a sufficient reason against the tripartite division, and a glance 
at Dr. McCosh’s table, p. 15, will show that his own division is open to the very 
same criticism. Whether the senses should be included under the Motive or 
Cognitive powers, supposing that the feelings are part of the motive powers, as in 
Dr. McCosh’s classification they are, is a question quite as legitimately raised as 
whether they should come under the Intellect or Feelings. Yet it is this question 
that constitutes one ot the difficulties, according to our author, with the tripartite 
division. It is possibly our fault, but we do not see the difficulty ; for as 
mediating presentative knowledge, both in sensation and perception, we should 
put the Senses under the head ot Intellect in a tripartite division, or where Dr, 
McCosh puts them, under the Cognitive powers in a bipartite division. Nor can 
we justly complain against the tripartite division because it gives no co-ordinate 
place to the Conscience. If knowing, feeling, and willing be the three radical 
powers of the mind, it is clear that Conscience must be subsumed under one of 
these three, or be a synthesis of two, or possibly of all of them. As a matter of 
fact, the moral faculty does not consist in simply knowing, or feeling, or willing, 
but implies each. It therefore cannot be co-ordinated with the three faculties or 
subordinated under any one. Dr. McCosh does not succeed in finding a logical 
place for the Conscience in his division of the mind into Cognitive and Motive 
powers ; for, while he locates it in the second division, he distinctly says that it 
is a Cognitive and a Motive power. The bipartite and the tripartite division 
of the mental faculties have the same difficulty with the Conscience, and the 
reason is that the division is intended to be an analysis of the mind's fundamental 
powers, whereas Conscience represents the synthesis of those powers in regard to 
moral questions. The difficulty, in other words, is disparate division. 

The Cognitive Powers are treated under three main divisions: The Simple 
Cognitive or Presentative Faculties, the Reproductive or Representative Powers, 
and the Comparative Powers. Compared with Sir William Hamilton’s, this 
scheme is much simpler, and at the same time more complete, as will be seen 
when we consider the author’s treatment of the Reproductive powers. Thus, 
instead of co-ordinating, as Hamilton does, the Conservative, the Reproductive, 
and the Representative faculties, Dr. McCosh very properly embraces them all 
under the mind's reproductive powers. In the first- division of the subject 
(Book I.) the author presents and enforces the doctrine of Perception known as 
Natural Realism, which has been the distinguishing feature of the Scotch phi- 
losophy, and in the defence of which Dr. McCosh has the best claim to be 
regarded as the successor of Reid, Stewart, and Sir William Hamilton. The 
volume opens with an admirable account of the senses, illustrated with diagrams, 
briefer than Bain’s (the only psychology in English with which to compare it in 
this regard), but quite as clear and more abreast of the times. 

The Reproductive powers are distributed under the following heads: The 
Ketentive, the Recalling or Phantasy, the Associative, the Recognitive, the Com- 
positive, and the Symbolic. ‘‘I am inclined,”’ the author says, ‘*to give the 
Symbolic a place among the faculties of the mind.’’ Here he differs from most 
psychologists, who, if they give any place to language at all, introduce it in con- 
nection. with discussions of the Concept (Hamilton, Sully). We are convinced 
that Dr. McCosh is right in placing it where he does among the mind’s repro- 
ductive powers. The whole discussion embraced in this part we may Say is 
admirable, and particularly the treatment of the Association of Ideas. 
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We know Things (Presentatively and Representatively) and Relations. The 
presentative and representative knowledge of things being considered, the 
author, in Part III., deals with the knowledge of Relations under the eight 
categories of Identity, Whole and Parts, Resemblance, Space, Time, Quantity, 
Active Property, and Cause and Effect. 

What becomes of what Hamilton calls the Elaborative Faculty (the reader 
need not be told that Dr. McCosh has no place for a Regulative faculty)? We 
confess that we asked ourselves this question, and that we did not see what 
place the author gave the discursive operations of Simple Apprehension, Judg- 
ment and Reasoning until we discovered that in Dr. McCosh’s system they are 
treated as applications of the mind’s Comparative powers. This, we believe, is 
a correct treatment, though the chapter dealing with this subject is not so care- 
fully articulated to the preceding discussion as to show at a glance the relation of 
the discursive operations to the Comparative powers. 

Throughout the volume discussions printed in smaller type have been inserted 
which bear upon recent inquiries in the department of psycho-physics. These dis- 
cussions enhance the value of the work, and show the author’s acquaintance with 
and interest in the latest forms of psychological discussion. F. L. PATTON. 


SPINOZA AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. A Critical Essay, with a Translation of the 
Ethics. By HENRY SMITH, D.D., LL.D., late Professor in Lane Theological 
Seminary. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1886. Pp. 244. 


This is a posthumous volume, and though just issued was ready for the press in 
1878. The absence of any reference in it to recent Spinozistic literature is thus 
readily explained. Had the author been able to avail himself of the labors of Pol- 
lock, Martineau, Van Vloten, Land, and others; and, moreover, had he been 
acquainted with the latest phases of theological discussion in Germany, we are 
confident that he would have had a conception of Spinoza and his environment 
very different from that which is exhibited in the work before us. Our judg- 
ment, however, must be based upon the book as it is rather than as it might 
have been, and we regret to say that it is not favorable. It abounds in boyish 
rhetoric, bad reasoning, and irrelevant discussion. The author is right, how- 
ever, in saying that Spinozism is the ‘‘ taproot of modern doubt,”’ and while we 
wonder that he could nevertheless take the trouble to translate the Ethics into 
English, we should have found pleasure in the unsympathetic attitude of a 
translator toward his author, however unusual that attitude may be, if it had 
been the means of giving us a good criticism of Spinoza’s system. But we fear 
that Spinoza’s friends will say that Dr. Smith did not understand their master, 
and it is quite certain that in attacking Spinoza he has assailed some very im- 
portant positions which should never have been identified with Spinoza’s name. 

Bacon and Descartes are very properly taken as representatives respectively of 
a posteriori and a priori thinking, but the account of the zovum organum pre- 
sumes too much, we think, on the ignorance of the reader, and the account of 
Descartes is faulty and detective. The relation of Descartes’ theory of knowl- 
edge to his Theism is a very important question in the history of opinion, and 
we do not believe that it was such a naive instance of circular reasoning as is 
commonly supposed. It is certainly a mistake to represent his claims to consid- 
eration in the history of Theism as due to the ontological argument in which he 
was anticipated by Anselm, when two of the three Cartesian proofs were a poste- 
riort arguments. ; 

Leaving the consideration of Bacon and Descartes, Dr. Smith enters upon an 
exposition of Spinoza’s system, and in the course of his analysis of the Ethics 
criticises with acuteness the definitions of Substance, Attribute, Body and Cause. 
He deals then with Spinoza’s environment in the nineteenth century in a chapter 
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that, strange to say, is concerned only with the a Zriori argument for the exist- 
ence of God. The head and front of Spinoza’s offending seems, in the judgment 
of Dr. Smith, to be that he held to the validity of the a Jrior? argument for the 
Divine existence. The author then undertakes to show by expert-testimony 
(certainly a very inconclusive mode of reasoning) that the @ Priori argument is 
worthless. Kant, Coleridge, and Sir William Hamilton are cited as witnesses, 
and upon the testimony of these three—though when these three were empowered 
to cast the vote for the nineteenth century we do not know—the author affirms : 
‘* Briefly but substantially the testimony of the nineteenth century is now before 
us. The verdict of all its philosophers may be pronounced in the words ot Cole- 
ridge himselt : ‘Spinoza’s system has been demonstrated to be false.’ "’ This 
chapter is full of confused thought. Dr. Smith errs in supposing that the 
a priort argument for the Divine existence is the distinguishing feature of Spino- 
zism. Many believe in that argument who would be as promptas Dr. Smith could 
be to renounce Spinoza and all his works. He errs in supposing that the objec- 
tions cited from Kant, Coleridge, and Hamilton are simply objections against the 
a priori argument. They are objections for the most part against all argument ; 
they are affirmations of the impossibility of proving the existence of God. Thisis 
particularly true of Kant, and in giving hasty assent, as he does, to Kant’s criti- 
cism of the cosmological and teleological proofs, Dr. Smith leaves himself with- 
out any basis fora reasoned theism. He errs, moreover, in identifying adherence 
to the a grzori argument with adherence to some form of the Absolute philoso- 
phy, when nothing is clearer than that a man may hold with Anselm the validity of 
the ontological argument and repudiate the systems ot Schelling, Fichte, and 
Hegel, together with all the modifications of them in more recent days. He 
therefore errs, not knowing apparently the problems of this day and the forms 
in which they present themselves, when he says that there are only two philoso- 
phies, and that the ‘‘ exact and only question between them is, Does man possess 
a faculty, a power, call it by what name we will, which enables him to gaze 
directly at znfinite and absolute being, so that in virtue of the action of this 
faculty he is able to affirm positively, / snow that there is a God, for I can see 
him?’ Apriorism is not the besetting sin of this century. A little more of it 
in some quarters is greatly needed. Had Spinoza done nothing worse than 
believe in the a Jriori argument for the existence of God, he never would have - 
become the tap-root of modern doubt. He owes his bad eminence to something 
that Dr. Smith has strangely overlooked. 

‘* Rehabilitated and Christianized Spinozism’’ is the title of the last chapter of this 
Introductory Essay. The author’s object is to show that the Broad Church party 
in the Church of England represents a revived Spinozism. This he attempts to 
do by showing that Broad Churchism owes its existence to Coleridge, and that 
Coleridge was a disciple of Spinoza. There is enough truth in both statements 
to give something more than a plausible appearance to the contents of this 
chapter. But it is curious to see how Coleridge is cited in one chapter as a wit- 
ness to the talsity of Spinoza’s system and in the next chapter as the author of 
the rehabilitated and Christianized Spinozism of England. This apparent con- 
tradiction can only be reconciled by considering the elements in Spinoza’s sys- 
tem which Dr. Smith has omitted altogether. 

It is true that the infidelity of to-day, not in England alone, or even chiefly, but 
in Germany as well, is due largely to the influence of Spinoza. But when we 
speak of Spinoza in this way we must remember that he wrote the Tractatus The- 
ologico-politicus as well as the Ethics ; and when we deal with the Ethics we 
must remember that the a priori argument for the existence of God holds a very 
subordinate position in Spinoza’s system. Indeed, that system would not be 
materially changed if the word ‘‘ God’’ were left out of it. Spinoza’s dominant 
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word is Substance, not God. Spinoza was not a Theist, though some maintain 
that he was. Was he a Materialist? So say some. Was he an Idealist? So 
say others. Whether he was either or neither depends upon the way we under- 
stand the parallelism of Thought and Extension as attributes of Substance. It is 
possible to quote Spinoza in behalf of almost every scheme of Monism. Monistic, 
however, his system undoubtedly was ; and since it is the parent of all subse- 
quent Monistic systems, and since recent Monistic systems both in philosophy 
(see Spencer, Lewes, Green, etc.) and theology (see Fliigel, Die Spekulative 
Theologie der Gegenwart; Schwarz, Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie) 
are fighting hard against the old dualism of mind and matter, and doing battle 
against the evangelical position that every man has a soul that needs salvation 
through the blood of Christ, it is not too much to say that Spinozism is the tap- 
root of modern doubt. It is a pity that the only book in our literature which 
is professedly devoted to the important task of setting forth this unquestionably 
correct idea should be characterized by so many shortcomings. 


F. L. PATTON, 


The following works, some of them worthy of much fuller notice, must be dis- 
missed with only a word or two of comment : 


The Works of Thomas Hill Green, \ate Fellow of Balliol College and Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxtord. Edited by R. L. 
Nettleship, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. I.-II.: Philosophical 
Works. Green’s Introduction to Hume, which appeared some years ago in his 
edition of Hume’s Philosophical works and is here printed separately, is one of 
the most profound treatises in our Janguage ; and while we do not sympathize 
with the tone of philosophy that Mr. Green maintained, we have not been slow 
to see that the neo-Hegelians of England have hit hard blows at the mate- 
rialistic philosophy of Spencer. The service thus rendered to sound thinking 
was apparent in the Introduction just reterred to; it is even more apparent in 
the second half of the first volume now before us, which has for its theme ‘* Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Mr. G. H. Lewes—their Application of the Doctrine of Evo- 
lution to Thought.’’ The second volume consists of academic lectures on Kant, 
on Logic, and on the Principles of Political Obligation. —— Outlines of the History 
of Ethics for English Readers. By Henry Sidgwick, Knightbridge Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, and author of ‘‘ The 
Methods of Ethics.’’ This volume was greatly needed, and will be welcomed 
by all students of moral philosophy. Macintosh’s Dissertation, like the present 
volume originally published in the Encyclopedia Britannica, is useful, and not 
superseded even now. Whewell’s ‘* Lectures on the History of English Ethics’’ 
cannot be called an adequate treatment even of the limited field within which it 
is confined. Bain’s sketch of the history of moral philosophy, in his ‘‘ Mental and 
Moral Science,’’ is compact and useful for reference, But there was still room 
for a manual that would give a readable account of the rise of ethical systems and 
their genetic relations. Professor Sidgwick has supplied this lack in our litera- 
ture ina very creditable manner. There is, however, still room for a larger work 
upon the history of ethics and dealing with the subject after the comprehensive 
manner of Jédl in his as yet incomplete Geschichte der Ethik in der neueren 
Philosophie.——Human Psychology. An Introduction to Philosophy, being a 
brief treatise on Intellect, Feeling, and Will. By E. Janes, A.M. Revised 
edition. (New York: Baker & Taylor.) Pp. 295. We do not know who Mr. 
Janes is, but he has written a good book. His arrangement is logical, his style 
clear, sensible, and untechnical, his knowledge of philosophy is extensive, and 
he knows how to use his erudition without parading it. F. L. PATTON, 
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VI—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


PoETs OF AMERICA. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Pp. xx. and 516. 


This is ** chiefly a review of our first distinctively lyrical period.” Ten years 
ago the author gave us his ‘* Victorian Poets,’’ which, as we now learn, was pre- 
paratory to the present volume. In his Introduction Mr. Stedman claims that, 
during the period considered, ‘‘ American poetry, more than that of England, 
has idealized—often inspired—the national sentiment, the historic movements 
of the land whose writers have composed it.’’ The first period of American 
poetry, we are told, has passed ; ‘‘a first heat has been run’’ during the time 
covered by these essays. And now ‘‘ we are not experiencing a decadence, 
but rather a diversion of imaginative energy to new forms of employment, and 
this not without a fair compensation ;”’ and we are assured that ‘‘ there are signs 
of growth toward an imagination in keeping with our political enlargement.’’ 

The first two chapters of the volume are devoted to a careful consideration of 
‘* Early and Recent Conditions,’’ and of the ‘*‘ Growth of the American School.”’ 
In these chapters there is a great deai of scholarly work ; there are nice discrim- 
inations and broad generalizations full of interest and suggestion. We are told 
that ‘‘ a fellowship with the spirit of natural landscape, and the recognition of its 
beauty and majesty, were the earliest, as they are the most constant traits of 
American verse."’ In painting ‘* the hands of Durand, Inness, Kensett, the two 
Giffords, Whittredge, McEntee, Church, Bierstadt, Brown, Martin, Wyant, have 
given us a landscape school that, for sincerity and freshness, is notable on either 
continent, and is constantly gaining in technique and variety from the experi- 
ments of younger men.’’ And our author says that ‘‘ the literary counterpart 
of this school began with Bryant, the Druid of our forests, the high-priest of 
Nature in her elemental types.’’ ‘‘ He was followed—at an obvious distance—by 
Percival, Wilcox, Street, and other mild celebrants of nature, who failed of his 
breadth and elevation.’’ ‘‘ To the present day the landscape, however incidental 
to the poetry of Emerson, Whittier, Thoreau, Lowell, and Taylor, is constantly 
there, and fresh as a rocky pasture-ground in New England or Pennsylvania 
compared with a storied park ot Warwickshire.’’ But our Poets have not only 
interpreted nature ; they have voiced the deepest convictions of the conscience 
and the heart of their countrymen. So Whittier has ‘‘ made himself that 
uncrowned Laureate, the people's poet,’’ representing ‘‘our conflict with 
oppression,"’ being ‘‘ the herald and inspired Seer of the enduring fiery conflict 
that preceded the anti-slavery war.’’ Then the author says: ‘* The Dean 
among our writers of poems for occasions is unquestionably Dr. Holmes, by 
virtue of his apt response to the instant call, and of the wit, wisdom, conviction, 
and the scholarly polish that relegate his lightest productions to the select 
domain of art.”’ 

Atter these preliminary essays the author devotes nine successive chapters to 
the study of as many of our representative poets. It was adelicate and a difficult 
task to attempt to do justice to nine such men. But Mr. Stedman has done his 
work with a rare spirit of appreciation, of refinement, and of gentlemanly 
delicacy, together with a thorough and fearless fidelity. It would be very hard 
to find elsewhere such criticism—so calm and judicial, so catholic and charitable, 
so scholarly and sympathetic, so keen and kindly. Some of the strictures, if 
taken by themselves, may seem severe, but they are balanced by concessions or 
compliments so generous and so gracious that one who reads the whole, and not 
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merely detached fragments, can hardly fail to be conciliated, even if not always 
converted by the critic’s views. The delicate and felicitous analyses and fine 
discriminations which abound in these essays make one feel that he has never 
really studied poetry until he met this genial and masterly teacher. Bryant, as 
‘*the father of American Song,’’ is first revealed to us, and after due honor is 
done to his work we are told in a sentence that which explains much that we 
have felt concerning this honored and beloved poet: ‘‘ It is quite plain that he 
did not give himself to poetry, but added poetry to his ordinary life and occupa- 
tion. The reverse of this only can make the greatest poet.’’ Whittier follows 
Bryant, and is generously treated as the ‘* People’s poet’’—or at least *‘ the Poet 
of New England,’’ the ‘‘ Psalmist of the anti-slavery movement.’’ ‘‘ It is nota- 
ble,’’ the author remarks, ‘‘ that the sons of the Puritans should take their songs. 
from a Quaker.’* In Whittier’s pages there are the ‘‘ chants of a soldier, and 
anon the hymnal of a saint.’’ While showing us with clearness both the 
beauties and the defects of Whittier’s work, the writer treats the nobleness of the: 
man with an affectionate reverence which satisfies us. Emerson comes next 
under review. Not a few readers will feel that the critic is here betrayed by his. 
admiration of Emerson’s inimitable essays into an over-estimate of his poetry.. 
It is quite noticeable that, though Mr. Stedman tries hard to confine his attention. 
to the poetry, he is continually reverting to the prose of Emerson, and so is uncon-. 
sciously testifying to the correctness of the common verdict which ranks the 
essays of this unique writer so far above his poems, In his article on the poetry 
of Dr. Holmes, Mr. Stedman raises a question which in our judgment is at least. 
quite as pertinent to the study of Emerson’s work. ‘‘ If the question is asked,’” 
the writer says, ‘‘ Would the verse of Dr. Holmes be held in so much favor if he: 
had not confirmed his reputation by prose replete with poetic humor and anal- 
ogy ? the fairest answer may be in the negative.’’ The essay upon Longfellow 
is a fine specimen of kindly yet searching criticism. We have seen nothing in 
literature with reference to this Poet’s work which seems to us so appreciative, 
so impartial, and so thoroughly just. There is in this essay, and in that upon 
Bryant, the most scholarly treatment of the subject of ‘‘ English hexameter’’ that 
we remember to have seen. In one brief but felicitous passage we have a com- 
prehensive view of Longfellow’s poetry. Mr. Stedman says: *‘ The compensa- 
tion of man’s anguish is that it lifts him beyond the ordinary. Superlative joy 
and woe alike were foreign to the verse of Longfellow. It came neither from the 
heights nor out of the depths, but along the even tenor of a fortunate life.’ And 
yet Mr. Stedman concedes all that, in our judgment, can reasonably be claimed 
for this much-admired poet, in saying: ‘‘ He combined beauty with feeling in. 
lyrical trifles which rival those of Tennyson and other masters of technique, and 
was almost our earliest maker of verse that might be termed exquisite.’’ The 
essay upon Edgar Allan Poe is a capital piece of criticism, generous, charitable, 
and yet keen and thorough beyond any of the many estimates we have seen of 
that strange, weird genius. The article on Lowell is the one above all others in 
this volume which is likely to win universal applause. Full justice is done to: 
the comprehensiveness and the incomparable versatility of this popular favorite, 
of whom all patriotic and cultivated Americans are so justly proud. This is the: 
summary of the author’s critical tribute: ‘‘ But think, as is his due, upon the 

high-water marks of his abundant tide, and see how enviable the record of a 
poet who is our most brilliant and learned critic, and who has given us our best 
native idyl, our best and most complete work in dialectic verse, and the noblest 

heroic ode that America has produced—each and all ranking with the first of 
their kinds in English literature of the modern time.’? The essay upon Walt 
Whitman seems to combine in a singularly catholic way the most opposite views, 

which it is hard to believe are not really contradictory. In the outset Mr. 
50 
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Stedman numbers Whitman ‘‘ among the foremost lyric and idyllic poets,’’ and 
ascribes to him genius of a very high order ; and yet he acknowledges the fre- 
quent awkwardness or absence of rhythm in Whitman's verse, and the inexcusa- 
ble coarseness and indecency of some of his poetry. ‘‘ Whitman’s physical 
excursions,"’ he says, ‘‘ are of a kind which even Thoreau, refreshed as he was 
by the new poet, found it hard to keep pace with. The fault was not that he 
discussed matters which others timidly evade, but that he did not do it ina clean 
way—that he was too anatomical and malodorous withal.’’ ‘* Whitman fails to 
perceive that she (Nature) respects certain decencies, that what we call decency 
is grounded in her law ;”’ for, though ‘‘ Nature is strong and rank, she is not 
externally so. She covers her slime, her muck, her ruins with garments that to 
us are beautiful.’’ So our author condemns emphatically what has been so often 
condemned in Whitman’s poetry, and argues against it in an uncompromising 
way. Perhaps we should confess here to such a prejudice against this poet, 
grounded on his coarseness, as makes it difficult for us to understand Mr. Sted- 
man’s high commendation of Whitman so well as we do his severe criticism. 
An interesting review of Bayard Taylor’s work is the last of the extended essays 
upon the different poets, and then follows ‘‘ The Outlook,’’ which is the con- 
cluding chapter. The author pays passing tributes to many of our minor poets, 
and takes a cheerful, hopeful view of the present promise and prospect. ‘* This 
breathing spell of poetry is not without promise of a stronger utterance than ever 
when its voice shall be renewed.”’ 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. Stedman for this fine example of what literary 
criticism should be. Carlyle’s canon of criticism Mr. Stedman, whether con- 
sciously or not, evidently accepts and in this book beautifully illustrates: ‘* For 
all right judgment of any man or thing, it is useful, nay, essential, to see his 
good qualities before pronouncing on his bad.’’ No one not himself a poet, and 
a poet with a noble spirit, could have written this book. And when the author 
tells us of ‘‘ poets who have carried the harp with one hand and some instrument 
of labor with the other, and have sung their songs in such noonings as they 
could obtain,’’ we cannot help wondering that Mr. Stedman has been able, in 
spite of the burdens and cares which Wall Street inexorably imposes, to do such 
elaborate and scholarly work as we find in his volume. 


THOMAS S. HASTINGS. 


A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By W. SCHERER. Translated from the 
third German edition by Mrs. F. C. Conybeare. Edited by F. Max Miiller. 
2 vols., I2mo, pp. 401, 425. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. 


Professor Scherer, of the University of Berlin, has given us in these volumes a 
very comprehensive and discriminating history of the literature of his fatherland, 
which is brought out under the auspices of Max Miller in Mrs. Conybeare’s ex- 
cellent translation. Ten of his thirteen chapters are contained in the first vol- 
ume, and bring down the history to the middle of the New High German period. 
The three important chapters which make up the second volume date from the 
beginning of the reign of Frederic the Great in A.D. 1740, and end with the 
death of Goethe in 1832. 

Going back of the time when the Teutons were found at the mouth of the 
Rhine by Pythias of Massilia, to the characteristics of the Aryan progenitors of 
the German race, the author follows the whole course of German history, at- 
tempting to discover and set forth the many moulding influences which have 
shaped their intellectual and especially their literary development. His mastery 
of his material is most comprehensive and complete, his analysis just and dis- 
criminating, and his deiineation of the agencies which shaped the formative 
period, as well as the intervening periods of comparative declension and feeble- 
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ness, clear and self-commanding. He handles with great skill the immense 
amount of detail with which he must deal, doing it full justice, while subordinat- 
ing it to his broader purpose. 

The Old High German, Middle High German, Early New High German, and 
New High German periods are well defined, both in the development of the lan- 
guage, and in the characteristics of the literature that belongs to them severally. 
The different types of literature are traced through the successive stages and 
phases of their progress. And the men whose influence has been at any time, in 
any way, characteristic and moulding, are brought before us with as much of in- 
dividualization as is important for the author's purpose, and all their important 
works are described and estimated. 

These volumes will supply timely and welcome aid to the many who for widely 
different reasons are seeking acquaintance with the German tongue and litera- 
ture. 

Luther’s inestimable services to the language and literature of his country, as 
well as to its intellectual and spiritual tone, receive emphatic and enthusiastic 
recognition. In these days of Bible translation and revision it is well to be re- 
minded that Luther, the ideal Protestant, laid such stress on diffidence as one of 
the essential needs of a good translator and expositor. To many of us Professor 
Scherer will give a new impression of the greatness of Frederic the Great as a 
writer. He says of him, among other things: ‘‘ His historical writings take a 
high rank in the historical writings of all nations in all ages.’’ The religious 
spirit of Klopstock becomes more intelligible and interesting to us when we read 
his father's brave words in the midst of a company of scoffers in those days of 
Voltaire’s evil dominion: ‘‘ Gentlemen, if any one says anything against the 
good God, I take it as an insult to myself and challenge him,.’’ Ot Weimar, 
Illuminism, Storm and Stress, Romanticism, and the crowding and complicated 
causes and effects that belong to the close of the eighteenth and the opening of 
the nineteenth centuries, the author naturally speaks very fully. On many of its 
themes the author’s work will summon us to consult it again and again. 

The lamented death of Prot. Scherer, which has occurred within a few weeks, 
has cut short an unusually promising and brilliant career in the university and 
in literature. Dying at the age of forty-five, he had been eight years one of the 
most distinguished of the younger men at Vienna, and for the last fourteen years 
one of the ornaments of the Berlin Faculty. This history will justify, extend and 
perpetuate his fame. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


TANIS. Part I., 1883-84. By W.M. FLINDERS PETRIE. Second Memoir of the 


Egypt Exploration Fund.  4to, pp. 60, 16 plates, 2 maps. London: Triib- 
ner & Co., 1885. 


But tardy justice has been done, we confess, in the pages of the REVIEW to the 
important work carried on under the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
The intrinsic interest of the field and the work warranted efforts which have 
already met a rich reward, justifying the support of those who have already in- 
terested themselves in the Fund, and appealing for continued and wider co- 
operation. The first memoir, issued early in 1885, was M. Naville’s ‘* Store City 
of Pithom, and the Route of the Exodus.’’ The second memoir lies before us. 
Later in 1885, in connection with the third annual meeting, Mr. Petrie’s Lecture 
on Naukratis and M. Naville’s Lecture on his excavations of 1885 and on Goshen 
gave further information of rich results already reached, and important fields 
under examination. Still more recently the London Zimes of June 25th, 1886, 
brings intelligence of the discovery and partial exploration by Mr. Petrie of 
** Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes "* (Jer. xlviii.) found in the mounds of Defenneh. 
The tablets brought to light among the ruins belong to the XXVIth dynasty, 
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and the early part of the sixth century B.c. ‘‘ The brickwork which is at the 
entry of Pharaoh’s house’’ has been uncovered, over which Jeremiah prophesied 
that Nebuchadrezzar should set his throne. 

This old world is brought face to face with us in marvellous fashion when (see 
London Zimes of July 2d) M. Maspero and Brugsch Bey unroll, in the presence 
of the Khedive, the mummies of Rameses II., the great Sesostris, and of Rameses 
III., and after more than three thousand years the reigning sovereign looks upon 
the taces of his mighty predecessors, who made kingdoms tremble in ways so un- 
like those ot which Egypt is now the occasion. The memoir betore us, which is 
only a partial exhibition of discoveries made at the old San or Zoan, is partly 
historical, partly descriptive, and is a valuable contribution to our archeological 
apparatus. 

The work of the organization which is prosecuting these researches is worthy 
ot the attention and help of all who are interested in Biblical study, and not of 
Egyptologists only. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


Of recent books entitled to brief mention we notice : 

Memoirs of an Ex-Minister. An Autobiography. By the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B. New edition. 12mo, pp. 696. [London: 
Longmans, Green & Co.; New York: Scribner & Welford, 1885.] This 
volume abounds in interesting information with reference to the public men 
and the political movements of the last half century. Both English and Conti- 
nental politics become more intelligible in the light thrown upon them by such a 
record from the pen of one of the leaders of the Conservative party in England. 
In two cabinets Lord Malmesbury held at difficult and critical times the re- 
sponsible position of Foreign Secretary, and in two others the less onerous but 
honorable post of Lord Privy Seal, being for a time the leader of his party in 
the Upper House. He was one of the trusted associates and counsellors of Lord 
Derby, whose letters are among the important features of this volume. The 
author was for forty years and more intimately acquainted with the late Emperor 
of France as few other men out of France knew him, and was in the Foreign 
Office when the Empire was proclaimed, and again during the intrigues and 
agitations that issued in the Italian war of 1859, rendering his country and 
Europe a service in these and other junctures for which tew others were so fa- 
vorably situated. His correspondence with the leading diplomatists of his day, 
illustrated by many items ofa more informal kind, throws gleams ot light on 
many of the important political movements of his time. The natural affinities 
and tendencies of the Conservative party, the characteristics of its leaders, and 
the circumstances and influences that have shaped its course are brought before 
us by a very competent witness from within its council chambers. All this is 
the more timely in view of the new lease of power which the party has just 
secured, Aristocracy in England. By Adam Badeau. 16mo, pp. 306. 
[New York: Harper & Brothers, 1886.] Audi alteram partem, General 
Badeau is an ardent American and Republican, whose twelve years’ residence 
in England in diplomatic stations gave him time and opportunity for wide and 
varied observation of the multiform relations of the English aristocracy. His 
judgments are very pronounced and for the most part untavorable. We cannot 
think that he has done justice to the better elements in the English social sys- 
tem. There are many of his estimates with which we cannot fully sympathize, 
and many of his conclusions which we cannot adopt. His book is, however, 
very suggestive and interesting, and deserves thoughtful consideration. It will 
find many readers, and will not be without its influence in these days on both 
sides of the ocean. CHARLES A. AIKEN, 
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